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Mr. Loree Urges 
_ Merger of Two 
” Southwest Lines 


101 


Declares Missouri-Kansas - 
Texas and Kansas City 
Southern Should Be 
Unified System. 


On Former Defended 


Head of Waco Road Says He 
Will Show That Divest- 
ment of Stock Was 
Pretended. 


Ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
E cumneeien to show cause why the Com- 
mission should not revoke its order of 
April 11, 1925, authorizing him to hold 
the position of director on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, Leonor F. Loree, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
both the Kansas City Southern Railway 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, state 
at.a hearing June 29 that he would be 
“very much disappointed” if a merger of 
these railroads with the St. Louis South- 
western cannot be accomplished. 

Mr. Loree recited briefly the history 
of the stock transactions of the three 
companies and stated that they repre- 
sented an earnest effort on their part 
to give effect to the provisions of the 
Transportation Act by creating a unl- 
fied system of railroads. 

Commissioner P. J. Farrell, who pre- 
sided at the hearing, overruled at the 
outset a petition presented by counsel 
for Mr. Loree requesting a postponement 
of the hearing and a hearing at a later 
date before the full membership of the 
Commission after the Commission, as 
yequested in the petition, had filed a 
formal statement of the charges against 
Mr. Loree. Commissioner Farrell stated 
that the request for such a statement 
probably will be complied with when evi- 
dence has been introduced on the ques- 
tion whether public and private interest 
would be adversely affected by Mr. 
Loree’s further holding of his position 
as director on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. 


Said Notice Was Brief. 


C. C. McChord, of counsel for Mr. 
Loree, declared that Mr. Loree had no 
intimation of the action contemplated by 
the Commission until June 5, 1928, when 
he received a short letter giving him 10 
days to show cause why such authority 
should not be revoked, and later an 
order by Division 4 assigning the cause 
for hearing June 29. 

“At least,” said Mr. McChord, “we 
have some curiosity to know why this 
is done by Division 4. We contend that 
every man must have his day in court 
and that he must be advised of the 
charges made against him. Stockholders 
of these companies have rights and they 
also are entitled to know why this charge 
is to be made.” ; 

Mr. McChord pointed out that this is 
the first time that there has been a case 
of this sort before the Commission. He 
said that it is not the intention of counsel 
for Mr. Loree to delay the proceeding but 
that they did not know what evidence 
must be met and further, had not had an 
opportunity to prepare their case. 

Thomas Healy, chief of the Bureau of 
Inquiry of the Commission stated that it 
is not necessary to have any hearing 
whatever in such a case. The conditions 
have changed, he said, since Mr. Loree 
was granted authority to hold the posi- 
tion of director on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. The Kansas City Southern has 


& filed answer to complaint of the Com- 


" 


mission stating that it has divested it- 
self of Missouri-Kansas-Texas stock, he 
said, and the hearing was granted to Mr. 
Loree out of courtesy. 

If it is the policy of the Commission 
that an official should not sit on the 
board of two companies where there is 
some competition, said Samuel W. Moore, 
general counsel of the Kansas City 
Southern, Mr. Loree will bow to the 
action of the Commission, but as such 
policy has not been expressed, Mr. Loree, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


(Quarantine on Trees 


From Canada Lifted 


Eradication of Gypsy Moth in 
Evergreens Is Announced. 


Christmas trees and greens may be 
jmported into the United States from the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, on and af- 
ter July 1 as the result of an order just 
signed by the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, it was announced June 29. The 
revocation of the quarantine was the 
result of the eradication of the gypsy 
moth in that Province, confirmed by field 
surveys made by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The full text of 
the Department’s order follows: 

Having determined, as a result of the 
apparent eradication of the gypsy moth 
(Porthetria dispar) in the Province of 
Quebec, Dominion of Canada, which has 
been confirmed by field surveys made by 
the Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture, that the risk of introducing this 
pest into the United States is no longer 
involved in the importation of Christ- 
mas trees and greens from that Province, 
now, therefore, I, C. F. Marvin, Acting 
Secrtary of Agriculture, under the au- 
thority conferred by the Act of Congress 
approved August 20, 1912 (87 U. S. 
Statutes, 315), do hereby revoke Notice 
of Quarantine No. 57 (foreign) and re- 
move the quaantine established thereby 
from the Province of Quebec, Dominion 
of Canada; such revocation to take effect 


¢ July 1, 1928, 


| 


| and find that the withdrawal of the rates | 
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Price Forecasts 


Of Agriculture Are Defended ; 


of Products 


Bureau Economist Declares Farmers Need and Demand 
Advance Information Which, He Asserts, Would 
Not Tend to Fix Value of Crops. 


Not only do farmers need price fore- 
casts, but many of them are demanding 
such price information from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was stated June 


28 by the Chief of the Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dr. 
O. C. Stine. 

Price forecasts are the result of sup- 
ply and demand studies and can be made 
according to economic laws, not by 
“supernatural power,” Dr. Stine declared. 
Furthermore, it is just as proper for the 
Government to forecast prices as it: is 
to forecast crops. 

Government forecasts would not tend 
to fix prices, stated Dr. Stine, because “in 
the long run supply and demand condi- 
tions determine prices.” The cotton 
price forecast by the 
September 15, 1927, did not cause de- 
clining prices, he said, because the de- 
cline was “inevitable.” Since that time, 
requests for price prospects from farm- 
ers have greatly increased. 

Dr. Stine’s statement follows 
text: 

A price forecast is an indication of 
probable future prices based upon pres- 
ent conditions, experience, and a knowl- 
edge of what makes prices. Many peo- 


Rates Prejudicial 
From Coal Mines in 


Winding Gulf District | 


Schedules Previously 
scribed Over Virginian 
Route to Deepwater Are 

Continued. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 

in a decision made public June 29, ap- 


proved prior findings by Division 3 of 
the Commission, holding that the rates 


on coal to the east from mines in the | 


Winding Gulf section of the New River 
district of West Virginia, served by the 
Virginian Railway, were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, 

The Commission held further 
withdrawal by the railroads of rate pre- 
viously prescribed by the Commission, 
via the route of the Virginian Railway 


to Deepwater, W. Va., and the Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio Railway beyond, is not ! 


justified, and that the rates should be 
continued in effect via that route. 

The Commission also held that the 
rates on coal from mines of the Wyom- 


ing Coal Company and other operations | 
in the Winding Gulf section, on the Vir- ! 


ginian to interstate destinations on the 


Department on | 


in full | 


Pre- | 


that | 


ple shy at the word “forecast” or the 
idea of predicting prices. They think 
that it can not be done unless the fore- 
| caster be endowed with some supernat- 
ural power. We have been told by some 
that no one person knows anything more 
about prices than any other person. We 
have been told by others that the Boards 
of Trade. Exchanges, or other organiza- 
tions or individuals make the prices of 
the various commodities. And it is 
therefore impossible to forecast prices, 
Economic Laws Rule. 

But we have been studying prices 
for a number of years and we know 
that the prices of agricultural products 
are not made by chance nor by the 
arbitrary decisions of any one man or 
group of men. We know that prices are 
| the result of economic forces which are 
subject to economic laws, and that by 
studying these forces and laws we can 
interpret supply and demand in terms 
of prices. 

Price research has been in progress 
| in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics through the past six years. We have 
made preliminary studies of several 
commodities. Bulletins have been pub- 
lished dealing with oats, hogs and cot- 
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| Engineers to Be Selected 
| To Study Boulder Dam Plan 


The personnel of the Board of five 
| engineers to determine the feasibility of 
| the Boulder Dam project, in accordance 
with Congressional authorization, will 
| be decided next week by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Hubert Work, after he 
confers with President Coolidge, it was 
stated orally June 29, 
| Congress, in a joint resolution, in- 
| structed the Secretary of the Interior 
; to appoint a board of five engineers and 
geologists “at least one of whom shall 

be an engineer officer of the Army on 
the active or retired list,’’ to examine 
the proposed site of the dam to be con- 
structed at Boulder Canyon on the 
Colorado River. The Board also would 
| be charged with reviewing plans and 
| estimates for dam construction and to 
advise the Secretary of the Interior, 
prior to December 1, 1928, “as to mat- 
ters affecting the safety, the economic 
; and engineering feasibility and ade- 
| quacy of the proposed structure and 
incidental works.” 


Cotton of Questioned 


Grades Is Rechecked 


Department Takes Samples 
Of New York Stock Said 
To Be Untenderable. 


lines of Chesapeake & Ohio and other | 


carriers designated in 
I. C. C. No. 10218, are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. 

Rates were prescribed for the future 
that do not exceed the district rates 
maintained from mines in the New River 


district of the C. & O. and Virginian and | 


the Pocahontas and Tug River districts of 
the Norfolk & Western to the same 
destinations. 

Commissioner Woodlock wrote a sepa- 


rate opinion dissenting in part from the ; 


majority report, in which he was joined 
by Commissioner Brainerd. Commis- 
sioner Taylor wrote a separate opinion, 
concurring in part with the majority 
report. 

The Commission’s findings follow in 
full text: 

From a consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances of record, we affirm 
the prior findings of Division 3 of the 
Wyoming case and are of the opinion 


here involved by the Deepwater gate- 


mn 5.J 
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Opportunities for Sim 


C. & O. Tariff | 


plified P ractice 


| Resampling and reclassing of remain: 
bales of the New York cotton stocks that 
| Were considered doubtful or untenderable 


by trade classers recently employed by 
the subcommittee of the Senate on Agri- 


| by the Committee of Cotton Examiners 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department stated June 29. The Depart- 
; ment committee is accompanied by ex- 

pert classers _representing trade and 
growers organizations. 

The report of the subcommittee stated 
that, 6,761 bales out of 172,002 bales of 
certified stock were believed ~by its 
classers to be “shy of the requirements 

of the law.” The Department points out, 
however, that the samples used by the 
Senate classers were all over a year 
old and consequently in poor condi- 
dition. A more exact determination of 
the quality of cotton will be obtained 
from the new samples. 

The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 
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Declared to Exist in H ospital Field 


Surgical Trade Association Told Reduction in Sizes and 
Types of Products Is Applicable to Any Industry. 


Progress made in simplified practice, 


with special reference to further elimi- | 
nation of superfluous varities of prod- | 
ucts used in hospital and surgical fields, | 


was outlined by George Schuster, of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, 


before the American Surgical Trade As-, 
sociation at Niagara Falls, Ontario. The;: 
Schuster’s | 


authorized summary of Mr. 
address, made public June 29, follows: 

Five years ago but eight simplified 
practice recommendations for various 
commodities had been completed and 
placed in operation through the coopera- 
tive services of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, which had been established 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, in 1921. Today, there are ap- 
proximately 100 recommendations in ef- 
fect for commodities in a wide range 
of industries. The wide range of com- 
modities covered by the simplification 
programs already completed, through the 
cooperative service which the Depart- 


ment of Commerce offers, proves that | 
simplification can find application in prac- | 


tically any industry. 

Simplified Practice is a method 
eliminating superfluous variety. 
fication is not standardization. 


of 
Simpli- 
To sim- 


simplification, but carries the 
into technical and scientific fields. 
When a manufacturing company re- 
duces types and sizes of its products to 
the fewest numbers possible, that is 
simplification. If a group of manufac- 
turers of a certain line of products con- 
centrate their production and sales on 
a specific group of common products and 
on specific sizes of each article in that 
group, simplification is carried out to 
such an extent that it is now termed 
“simplified practice.” But the articles 
themselves may not have been standard- 
| ized in order to accomplish these ends. 
Simplification is merely concentration 
on sizes and varieties in most common 
demand. Many surveys have shown that 
80 per cent of the business usually comes 
from 20 per cent of the varieties offered. 
The other 80 per cent of the variety that 
yields only one-fifth of the gross busi- 
ness is often a heavy drag on the in- 
dustry, absorbing capital unnecessarily, 
and running up overhead and costs in 
general to a point where the public re- 
fuses to buy. 
With regard to the question as to how 
; well these simplifications work out in 
practice, estimates by members of the 
respective industries concerned, for the 
' fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, show an 


process 





plify is\to limit variety to essential kinds | 


and sizes, Standardization 


embodies | 


WASHINGTON, 


.Spontaneous heating, 


culture and Forestry, 1s now in progress‘ 





Metric System Made 


Obligatory in Mexico 


Use of Other Units of Weights 
And Measures Prohibited. 


Use of weights and measures 
than metric are be prohibited in 
Mexican trade under a law signed re- 
cently by the President, the Vice Con- 
sul at Mexico City, Harry B. Ott, says 
in a report made public June 29, by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Under the proposed regulations all 
articles would have to be sold by 
weight, measure, or volume, and such 
units would have to be in the metric 
system; this would prohibit the sale of 
“package” goods as such. It is also pro- 
posed that sales be in units or multi- 
ples of one, two, or five of some metric 
unit. 


other 


to 


9 
~9 
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Tests Show All Coals 
Will Heat in Storage 


Unless Care Is Taken | 


Bureau of Mines Urges Steps 
To Prevent Spontaneous 
Combustion in 
Yards. 


Additional studies of storage « >ndi- 
tions offer the most fiuitful field for 
the development of methods to prevent 
spontaneous combustion in coal, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce 
has concluded as the result of a chemical 
and physical study of the situation. 

Further research is needed particu- 
larly into the effect of air supply in 
warehouses and more »ains should be 
taken to prevent the segregation of fine 
coals in the storage pile, according to 
a statement at the Bureau of Mines on 
June ©9, The tests have shown, it was 
added, that all bituminous coals have 
heated in storage when conditions were 
favorable. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

All coals but anthracite. undergo some 
The liability to 
self-hagtine is greatest among coals of 
lowest tank. “One ‘must therefore use 
greater care in storing a sub-bituminous 
coal than in storing a high-rank bitu- 
minous coking coal. More pains should 
be taken to prevent segregation of fine 
coal in the storage pile, and foreign 
matter should be excluded more care- 
fully. 

_ Oxidation of the coal substance itself 
is the main cause of spontancous com- 
bustion; some of the organic constitu- 
ents may contribute more to the heating 


. than others, but it has not been shown 


that any one constituent exerts a pre- 


' ponderant influence to ine exclusion of 


the rest. 
Heating Begins Early. 
The process of spontaneous heating 
may be considered to take place in two 
stages. The first stage is operative at 
room temperature as soon as_ freshly 
broken coal is exposed to the air. It 
begins with the physical absorption of 
oxygen and is continued by the forma- 
tion of a solid chemical compound of 
coal and oxygen, which is gradually de- 
composed'as the temperature rises. De- 
composition is not complete, however, 
untik the temperature reaches about 445 
degrees F, This first stage of the process 
generates heat, but not as much as the 
second stage. The coal increases in 
weight by the amount of oxygen re- 
tained. 
The second stage involves the breaking 
up of the solid compound of coal with 
oxygen and the formation of the final 
oxidation products—carbon dioxide, car- 
bon monoxide, and water. With the Ap- 
palachian coals this stage begins to be 
appreciable at about 85 degrees F. and 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 


Expansion of Barge Lines 
Discussed by President 


(By Telegraph) 

Executive Offices, Superior, 
June 29.—Legislation enacted by the 
70th Congress and providing for 
expansion of the Inlund Waterways Cor- 
poration operating the Government barge 
line on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers was discussed today by President 
Coolidge with C. C. Webber, President of 
the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Com- 
pany, it was stated officially. Horace 
M. Hill, R. P. Warner and A. C. Wiprud 
accompanied Mr. Webber. 


Wis., 
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years into the field of isostasy, and has 


Seismic Shocks | 


1 


To Be Foretold, | 
Says Dr. Bowie 


Investigator Declares Growth | 
Of Data on Earthquakes 
Will Make Forecasts 

Possible. 


Tells of Progress 


In Study of Earth 


Specialist Suggests More 
Stations for Collection 
Of Information. 


| 
| 
Coast and Geodetic oa 
| 
| 


The next decade or two may develop 
more scientifically valuable information | 
about earthquakes than has been evolved 
during past centuries, Dr. William 
Bowie, chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, predicted in 
oral statement June 29. 

Dr. Bowie, who has been delving for 


an 


studied earthquakes and similar natural 
phenomena, said investigators are accu- } 
field just as others are studying storms, 
fild just as others are studying storms, 
floods, tides and currents and other 
phenomena. | 
“There probably are many more thou- | 
sands of earthquakes than are recorded 
on the seismographs of today,” said Dr. 
Bowie. “Approximately 8,000 of these 
disturbances, major or minor, mostly 
of very slight intensity, are recorded by 
the few seismological stations now op- 
erating throughout the world. A very 
small proportion of this number can be 
felt by mankind, only the delicate sensi- 
tiveness of the instruments revealing | 
their occurrence. | 
“Perhaps 40,000 or so carthquakes 
might be found to occur every year if ! 
the number of recording stations should | 
be increased, with such allocation as 
to enable the determination of the 
geographical field of the earthquakes 
activities more precise than at present. 
With more stations and their systematic 
distribution geographically, those study- 
ing these. occurrenees.ecould chart them, 
with dots and circles and other marks, 
including colors and numbers and other | 
data to concentrate information upon 
tnem individually and collectively. 





May Predict Earthquakes. 

“With maps showing these 
rences, and records of the various 
stages of the fault lines, it may be 
practicabic and feasible in the not very 
distant future to make predictions as 
to liability of occurrence of earth- | 
quakes in a given large area within 
a fixed but perhaps extended period | 
of time. Whether forecasts are being | 
issued twice a day from Washington. 

“Frequency of storms and their in- 
tensity are shown in officially promul- 
gated charts of hailstorms and cyclones 
for certain parts of the United States. 
Tides and currents for periods of years 
are foretold to this and other foreign 
countries. And so as the years go by | 
and scieatific investigation proceeds | 
there may be some measure of earth- | 
quake prediction possible within ex- 
tended areas and time periods. 

“We have made great progress in re- 
cent years by the discovery that the 
earthquakes occur near the surface of 
the earth. They originate at a depth 
not greater than about 60 miles below 
sea level. That distance is the limit to 
which crustal material of the earth ex- 
tends. Below that depth, the rock is 
weak and moves without breaking, al- 
though it is solid to stresses which act | 
only for a short time. 

“Every large part of the surface of 
the earth has had earthquakes in the 
past. Probaly all of tne North Ameri- 
can continent once was covered by the 
sea though now much of it is high above 
sea level. There has been an uplift of 
strata evidenced generally. There could 
not have been any fracturing of this ! 
material without earthquakes. 

“Looking back to the sedimentary age, | 


occur- | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
Early Drive Ended 


Against Corn Borer 


Work in Heavily Infested Areas 
Stops as Moths Emerge. 


Emergence of corn borer moths flas 
brought to an end compulsory clean-up 
work in the more heavily infested areas | 
of Ohio, New York, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, it was stated orally June 29 at 
the Office of Extension Work at the De- | 
partment of Agriculture. The compul- | 
sory work began about the first of. May. ; 

Clean-up work this year was confined 
to areas where the infestation was 
greater than one borer to the hundred 
stalks of corn, it was explained. Where 
clean-ups were compulsory, producers 
were given until the first of May to do 
the work, and where is was not done, the 
Government agents cleaned up. At the 
present time, the machinery used is be- 
ing returned to Toledo where it will 
again be stored for future use. 

The Michigan counties cleaned up, it 
was stated, were Macomb, Monroe, St. 
Clair, and Wayne, with designated parts 
of Lapeer, Lenawee, Oakland and Sani- 
lac. In New York the area was double 
that included in the 1927 campaign, tak- 
ing in 60 townships in Erie, Niagara, 
Cattaraugus and Chautauqua counties. 
Erie, Crawford, Mercer and part of War- 
ren county were cleaned up in Pennsyl- | 
vania, together with Lucas county in | 
Ohio where the farmers petitioned the 
Government to have the work done. | 


| Recommendations 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Automobiles Speeded 


On Low Grade Fuels | 


Acceleration Achieved by Well | 


Device in Carbureter. 


Harnessing lightning to write a rec- 


ord, twenty-five times a second, of the | 


car engine, the 
Commerce announced 


“pyick-up” of a motor 
Department 
June 29, is the principle of an apparatus 


recently eonstructed at the automotive 


of 


| laboratory of the Bureau of Standards 
| in connection with a study of the influ- 
ence of fuel characteristics on automo- | ——— 
_Many Other Nations 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
motion | 


bile engine acceleration. 


Paper tape, perforated like 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Ricut or Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 1119 





picture film, is fed to a sprocket driven | 


by the engine, and passes between elec- 
trodes across which a_ spark 
charged many times a second, 


is dis- 


This re- 


sults in a series of holes in the tape; | 


the faster the engine goes, the greater 
the distance between holes. 
From this distance between holes, the 


engine speed can be calculated; in this 


way, as many as twenty-five speed rec- 
ords can be obtained in a second, by 
regulating the tuning fork which times 
the sparks. 

Use of this apparatus has disclosed 
several interesting facts. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


For Fire Engines to 


Simplify Production | 


Would 
Control Number of Types 
On Basis of Pumping 

Capacity. 


A tentative simplification for fire en- 


proved by a general conference of man- 
ufacturers and users under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Simplified Prac- 


Department of Commerce announced 
June 29. , 
« The Division of Simplified Practices, 
it was stated, will shortly circularize 
the industry for signed acceptances to 
the approved recommendation. Before 
the recommendation can be 
at least 80 per cent of the industry, by 
volume of annual production, must, ac- 
cept it in writing. 
Five Types Proposed. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The recommendation approved 300, 
ute at 120 pounds pressure. However, 
the first two capacities or any other ca- 


One of these | 


667 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people for 


Government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 
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American Ships u 
Carry Less Than 
Half of Exports 


Shipping Board Official Says 
British Vessels Transport 
Much of This Nation’s 
Tonnage. 


Share in Business 


Goal Set by Congress Is to 
Have Bulk of Commerce 
Carried Under Own 

Flag. 

Less than one-third of the 5.760 ships 
engaged in the foreign of 
the United States are American flag 
vessels, while there are vessels of 32 
countries, participating aggre- 
26,000,000 gross per 


commerce 


foreign 


gating tons an- 


; num. 


| rector, 


Of the total vessels engaged in this 
business, those of the British flag far 
outnumber American ships, it was stated 
orally June 29, by Alfred H. Haag, Di- 
Bureau of Research, United 


| States Shipping Boara. 


| 


| eign trade. 


| in the same trade,” 


“British ships carry more cargo ton- 
nage in the foreign trade oi tne United 
States than is carried by American ships 
j he said. 

Discussing American foreign trade, Mr. 
Haag brougnt out that 4,085 foreign-flag 
vessels of 19,000,000 gross tons, carry 
more than 66 per cent of our entire for- 
More than 20 per cent of 


| these vessels have been built! since 1921. 


There are 1,675 American-flag vessels 


| of 7,000,000 gross tons being operated, 


| 400, 500, 750 and 1,000 gallons a min- | 


pacities less than 500 gallons per min- | 


ute are not recognized as standard by 
the Ntional Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers. In this connection the following | 


resolution was passed the 


ence: 


by 


confer- | 


“The conference goes on record as 


indorsing the paragraph contained in 


| clearances in the 


| United States exe f oY ¢ 
tice of the Bureau of Standards, the | es exceed 660,000 per enna 


: ; ae | foreign 
gine pumping capacities has been ap- | 


which carry less than 34 per cent of the 
commerce, ‘‘Less than 4 per 
cent of these vessels nave been built 
since 1921,” Mr. Haag asserted. 

Mr. Hazg said vessel entrances and 
foreign trade of the 


and that more than 30 per cent of the 
vessels coming into United States ports 
arrive in ballast and more than 25 per 


| cent of those leaving United States ports 


published ! 


depart in ballast. — . 


Freight Bill $730,000,000. 

“Our water-borne foreign commerce 
involves the transportation annually of 
more than 113,000,000 long tons of 
freight, valued at nearly $8,000,000,000,” 
he said. “The freight bill for carrying 
this commerce is approximately $730,- 
000,000. 

“In the overseas trade approximately 
70,000,000 tons are moved annually with 
an average of $95 per cargo ton. In 
the nearby trade, including the Great 
Lakes, a total of 43,000,000 tons are 
transported annually with an average of 
$30 per cargo ton. 

“The overseas trade of the United 
States includes commerce with all for- 
eign nations other than Canada and the 
countries bordering the Gulf of Mexico 
and Caribbean Sea, i. e., Mexico, Central 
America. West Indies and the North 


' Coast of South America to and including 


automobiles fire apparatus of the Na- | 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, deal- 
ing with the 300 to 400 gallons c¢a- 
pacity.” 

This paragraph reads: 

“These machines are within the reach, 
financially, of villages and rural 
tricts which otherwise could not buy 
equipment; they are more generally ef- 
fective than the usual chemical engine 


in territories without waterworks sys- 


| tem, as some suction supply usually can 


be found. 


dis- | 


It must be recognized, however, that | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Radio Stations Plan 
Synchronizing Tests 


Experiments in Operation on 
Same Wave Authorized. 


The Federal Radio Commission, it was 
announced June 29, has granted permis- 


| sion to five widely separated radio sta- 
| tions to undertake synchronizing experi- 
ments in joperation on the same wave | 


length eliminating all heterodynes or car- 


zero beat. 

The full. text of the 
statement follows: 

The stations are located at New York 


City, Paterson, N. J., Syracuse, N. Y.,; ! 


Milwaukee, Wis., and Houston, Tex., and 


the experiment will be joined in by W. | 


J. Damm, of Station WTMJ; Clive B. 
Meredith, of Station WSYR; Richard E. 


the suggested specifications for gasoline the 


Guianas. 

“In the overseas trade, which consti- 
tutes nearly 62 per cent in tonnage 
volume and 80 per cent in value of our 
entire water-borne forcign commerce, 
American flag vessels carry less than 
39 per cent of the import cargo tonnage 
and less than 19 per cent of the export 
cargo tonnage. In other words, we 
carry only 30 per cent of what we buy 
and the foreigners carry 81 per cent of 
what they buy. 

“The average value 


of overseas im- 


[Continued on Page &. Column 1.J 


| President Confident 


| rier wave interference by the method of | 


Commission’s | 





O’Dea, of Station WODA; Harold Tan- | 


nenbaum, of Station WGL; and G. E. 
Zimmerman, of Station KPRC, 

The five stations will undertake 
through experiments 
midnight, Central Standard Time, to op- 
erate on the same wave length, elimi- 
nating all heterodynes or carrier wave 


interference by the method of zero beat., 


In order, furthermore, that the ex- 
periments may be carried on without de- 
lay, permission has been given to com- 
municate between the five radio stations 
over the channel after two a. m. In this 
way the stations will te independent. of 
correspondence and telegrams, which 
would delay or make the experiments 
impossible. 

In arranging is 


the experiment, it 


planned for WTMJ, the key station, to | 
stations | 


broadcast to each one of the 
at a time and have such station adjust 
its transmitter to a zero beat; 
this with each individual station to the 
point where all stations will be beating 
the key station to zero, . 


' Was 


conducted after | 





doing | 


Of War Renunciation 


Expects Treaty to Be Signed 
Before Congress Assembles. 
confident that 


Is 


President Coolidge 


| the proposed multilateral treaty for the 


renunciation of war will be ready for 
submission to the Senate for ratification 


| by the time Congress convenes on the 


first Monday in December, it was stated 
officially June 29, at the temporary Exee- 
utive Offices at Superior, Wis. 

Although the President has received 
no specific communication from the See- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, since 
the Executive Offices were established in 
Wisconsin, Mr. Coolidge, it was stated in 
his behalf, is inclined to believe the De- 
partment of State is making marked 
progress in the negotiations on the pro- 
posed treaty, a draft of which has been 
communicated to the 14 major powers 
concerned in the project. 

At the same time the announcement 
made for the President, it* was 
stated that Secretary Kellogg could se@ 
no objection in the proposal of the 
League of Nations to ask its members 
to adhere to the Kellogg plan for the 
reunciation of war. Mr. Kellogg, it was 
explained, will welcome such action an 
hcpes that the renouncing of war wil 
be a subject taken up throughout the 
world. 

The position of Mr. Kellogg was made 
public upon the basis of the. recent 
proposal of League members to bring 
up the subject of the Kellogg treaty at 
the ninth assembly of the League im 
September with suggestion that 
States, members of the League, acce; 
it. It is considered that all questions of 
arbitration and the securing of conciliay 
tion are taken care of in the draft com> 
pact and thus the League, it was ex 
plained, will be able to go forward 
mediately with its* work. looking’ te 
armament, ; 
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* Of Ruling as to Pay 
1 Of Federal Employes 


Comptroller General An- 
swers Specific Questions of 
Board of Personnel 
Classifications. 


The Comptroiler General, J. R. Me- 
Carl, has transmitted to the director of 
the Budget, Herbert M. Lord, as chair- 
man of the Personnel Classification 
Board, a letter in which Mr. McCarl de- 
clines to modify his decision of June 2, 
1928, prescribing the method of giving 
effect to the provisions of the so-called 
Welch law, granting increased com- 
pensation to Federai employes. 

The Board had _ propounded 
specific questions. In answering them, 
Mr. McCar! pointed out that nothing had 
been presented to justify a modification 
of his original decision under the Welch 
law. 

Situation Is Analyzed. 

Mr. McCarl reviewed the legal aspects 
of the Welch law and the facts upon 
which he based his original decision, and 
the reasons why he refuses to modify it. 

The full text of the section of Mr. 
McCarl’s letter answering the three ques- 
tions follows: 


1.—The effect of the Welch Act is un- | 


questionably to leave the new grades 
P-4 and CAF-11, created by the amended 
statute, vacant temporarily, as seid 
gradcs have entirely new descriptions of 
basic qualifications not found under any 
existing grades under the original act. 


two grades by force only of the statutory 
requirements for these grades, whereas, 
it would appear, your Board contem- 
plated in its recently issued circular that 
all grades above P-3 and CAF-10 should 
remain stationary—that is as they were 
under the Classification Act of 1925— 
until your Board cov!d receive submis- 
sions and make allocations under the 
new act of May 28, 1928. 
Intent of Law. 

An entirely contrary intent appears In 
the latter law. These new grades Pp-4 
and CAF-11 shculd net remain perma- 


nently vacant, as attempted to be shown | 


in your presentation of the question, 
supra, but wiil be available for original 


allocation of new positions or realloca- | 


tion from other grades above or below 

] 3 > 
by the Board upon recommendation by 
the edministrative office or upon ap- 


peal by employees, as provided in the | 


original Classification Act. 

f positions have been properly allo- 
cated in existing grades P-4 and CAF-11, 
prior to July 1, 192 } 
the duty of the Personnel Classification 
Board to allocate any new position with 


the seme or similar duties to grades a. | 
nd CAF-12 in the amended statute and | é f Ju 
oo 2 | 1926, above quoted, to contract for an en- 
velope to be sold through postmasters | 
| to the public containing the words on 


not to new grades P-4 and CAF-11, the 


basic qualifications of which are lower | 


than those of the original grades P-4 and 
CAF-11, and there would then arise no 
question of violating the cardinal princi- 


le of the Classification Act that there | 


shall be “equal. pay for equal work.” 

In allocating new positions and reallo- 
cating existing positions, the Board 
should not overlook the provision in the 
amended statute which makes the basic 
qualifications of existing grades P-4 and 


CAF-11, the basic qualifications of new ; 


grades P-5 and CAF-12. Manifestly, 
there are positions allocated under the 
original Classification Act to P-3 and 
CAF-10 which, though not entitled to be 
allocated to original grades P-4 and CAF- 
11, are entitled to be allocated to the new 
grades P-4 and CAF-11, and it is to be 
assumed this will be done subsequent to 
July 1, 1928, in accordance oF 
procedure prescribed under the original 
Classification Act of 1923. 
Authority of Board Deferred. 
2.—It not understood that 


is 


motion in the absence of a request, or 
recommendation by an administrative 
office or sn appeal by the employe, any 
existing allocation previously approved 
by it. 

The changes effective July 1, 1928, 
made under the Welch Act, and in ac- 
cordance with my decision of June 2 


~> 


1928, on the basis of allocation there- | 


tefore made and approved under the 
original Classification Act, are final to 
the same extent that allocations ap- 
proved by the Board under the original 
Classificacion Act of 1928 are final, and 
accordingiy may be reviewed by 
Board. aiter July 1, 1928, only upon 
the request or recommendation of the 


administrative office or upon an appeal | 


by an employe. 
After July 1, 1928, the administra- 
tive offices will have no power, with- 


out approval of the Board, to-change |! 


the grade of any position, at will, the 
reallocation of positions upward 


for consideration in accordance w 
the procedure prescribed in the original 
Classification Act of 1923, the same 
as before the act of May 28, 1928, was 
enacted. 


_Procedure Unchanged. 


3.—It is the duty of the administra- 
tive offices, after July 1, 1928, to re- | 


port the facts as to duties and grade 
changes to the Personnel Classification 
Board in the same manner as _ re- 


quired by the original Classification Act | 


1928. 
been presented 


prior to July 1, 


Nothing has which 


justifies or requires any modification or | 
1928, | 


change in the decision of June 2, 
and, accordingly _ said decision 
affirmed. 


Low Grade Fuels Tested 
For Speeding Automobiles 


is 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is that heating the intake manifold im- 
proves the acceleration, or “pick-up” in 
practically the same way as does use of 
a fich mixture. Since using rich mix- 
ture wastes gasoline, heating the mani- 

fold is obviously more economical. 
Another is that while a highly volatile 
@asoline tends to give better accelera- 


- tion than a fuel of lower volatility, the 


lower grade fuel can be made to give 
Mearly the same acceleration as the 


higher grade one, by use of a properly’ 
designed 


4 


“accelerating-well,” a device 
which is a feature of many of the newer 
carburetors. 

With ordinary gasoline more miles per 
¢ gallon can be obtained by intelligent use 


fm, of the carburetor cquipped with an ac- 


eelerating well, since equal!y good per- 


©) formance can be secured with a leaner 
", operating mixture than with the. older 


types of carburetor. 


\ 
\ 


} 


| that no mention is to be 


three | Postmaster General. 


This action was taken by the Comp- 
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Stamped Envelopes for Air Mail Authorized 
With Distinctive Ir nscription and Design | To Electoral College 


Comptroller General Rules That Legislative Prohibitions 
Apply Only to Private Advertising. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, sustains the authority of the Post- 
master General, to print and sell through 
postmasters a distinctive envelope and 


stamped envelope for the purpose of fa- . 
cilitating the handling of air mail the | 


General Accounting Office has just an- 
nounced. 

The Department informed the Comp- 
troller General that it was planning to 
issue soon bids for a four-year supply 
of envelopes including special designed 
envelopes for the air mail service. 

Agreeing with the proposal of the 
Postmaster General, Mr. McCarl, warned 
made of the 
name of the manufacturer of the air mail 
envelopes to be contracted for by the 


troller General notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition against lithographing, 
ing, printing, and advertising on enve- 
lopes appearing in the act of June 1906, 
34 Stat. 476, and other statutes, it was 
announced. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Postmaster General: 
tion has been given to your 
Jyne 13, 1928, as follows: 

“Section 3915 of the Revised Statutes 


Considera- 
letter of 





, it would seem to be | 


with the | 


the | 
Board has the power under the original | 
Classification Act to review, on its own | 





the | 


or | 
downward thereafter being a ee | 
wit | 


requires that ‘the Postmaster General 


shall provide suitable letter and news- | 
paper envelopes, with such watermarks . 


or. other guards against counterfeit as 
he may deem expedient, and with post- 
age stamps with such device and of such 


| suitable denominations as he may direct, 
| impressed thereon; and such envelopes 
But this situation is limited to these | 


shall be known as ‘stamped envelopes,’ 
and shali be sold, as nearly as may be, 


| at the cost of procuring them, with the 


| addition : 
| stamp impressed thereon. 


of the value of the postage 


Extraneous Matter 


Prohibited by Law 


“The Act of June 26, 1906, (84 Stat. 
176) provides that ‘no envelope shall be 


sold by the Government containing any ! 


nor 
except 


any 
a 


or engraving 
advertisement, 


lithographing 
printing nor 


| printed request to return the letter to | 
| the writer.’ ; 
“The Department is at present pre- | 


paring specifications ior stamped en- 


| velopes and newspaper wrappers for the 


postal service for a period oi four years 
beginning January 1, 1929, 


| ance with its usual procedure in con- 
| tracting for such envelopes. 


“At the present time there is some de- 
mand for a special envelope to be used 


| in the air mail service in order to faciii- | 
tate the handling of matter enclosed in | 
such envelopes in the postal service. Be- 
| fore attempting to meet this demand | 


your decision is desired. 


“First: Whether the Department has | 


authority, in view of the Act of June 26, 


the face thereof as shown by the sample 
attached ‘Via Air Mail.’ 

“Second: Whether the Department has 
authority under the same Act to contract 
for an envelope to be solid through post- 
masters to the pubiic containing a 
colored border as shown by the sample 
envelope atached without the word ‘Via 
Air Mail.’ 

“Third: Whether the Department has 
authority under the same Act to con- 
tract for and sell through postmasters 
to the public an envelope containing 
both the colored border and the words 
‘Via Air Mail’ as shown by the sample 
envelope hereto attached. 

“Fourth: Whether the Department can 
contract for and furnish to postmasters 
for sale to the public stamped envelopes 
with the words “via air mail’? as a part 
of the indicia required on the embossed 
stamp, a pencil sketch of which is here- 
to attached. 

“Inasmuch as the Department has 
practically completed its specifications 
and desires to advertise for bids during 
the present month for the forthcoming 
contract, it is requested that your de- 
cision be expedited as much as possible. 


Provisions of All Laws 
Are Cited in Opinion 

Sections 3914, 3915 and 3917, Revised 
Stautes, provide as follows: 

“Sec. 3914. The Postmaster-General 
shall prepare postage-stamps of suita- 
ble denominations, which, when attached 


| to mail-matter, shall be evidence of the 


payment of the postage thereon. 

“Sec, 3915. The Postmaster-General 
shall provide suitable letter and news- 
paper envelopes, with such water-marks 
or other guards against counterfeits as 
he may deem expedient, and with post- 
age-stamps with such device and of such 
suitable denominations as he may direct, 
impressed thereon; and such envelopes, 
shall be known as ‘stamped envelopes,’ 
and shall be sold, as nearly as may be, 


addition of the value of the postage- 
stamps impressed thereon; but _ no 
stamped envelope furnished by the Gov- 
ernment shall contain any lithographing 
or engraving, nor any printing except a 
printed request to return the™ letter to 
the writer. Letters and papers inclosed 
| in such stamped envelopes shall, if the 
postage-stamp is of a denomination suf- 
ficient to cover the postage properly 
chargeable thereon, pass in the mail as 
prepaid matter. 

“Sec. 3917. The Postmaster-General 
may, from time to time, adopt such im- 
‘ provements in  postage-stamps and 
stamped envelopes as he may deem ad- 
visable, and when any such improve- 
ments is adopted it shall be subject to 
| all the provisions herein respecting post- 

age-stamps or stamped envelopes.” 
| The act of March 3, 1893, 27 Stat. 
733, provides as follows: 

“Provided, That it shall be lawful af- 
ter the 13th day of September, 1894, for 
| the Postmaster General to have the 
usual requests for the return of letters, 
printed upon stamped envelopes sold by 
the Post Office Department through ‘post- 
masters.” 

Such printing on stamped envelopes 
had been declared unlawful after Sep- 
tember 30, 1894, by the act of July 13, 
1892, 27 Stat. 147. 


Authorization for Cards 


For Executive Department 


The paragraph of the act of June 26, 
1906, 34 Stat. 476, from which you quote 
the prohibition against lithographing, 
engraving, printing and advertising on 
envelopes “except a printed request to 
return the letter to the writer,” also au- 
thorizes the Postmaster General to 
contract: 


60% * % 





for a period not exceeding 
four years, for all envelopes, stamped 
cr otherwise, designed for sale to the 
public, or for use by the Post Office 


engrav- | 


. An rd- } < : : 
in accor ; would not iurther any private interest | 





at the cost of procuring them, with the | 





Department, the postal service, and other 
Executive Departments, and all Govern- 
ment bureaus and establishments, and 
the branches of the service coming un- 
der their jurisdiction, and may contract 
for them to be plain or with such printed 
matter as may prescribed by the De- 
partment making requisition therefor.” 

Considering all of these statutes to- 
gether, which constitute the legislative 
history and authoriy for prining and sell- 
ing of stamps and envelpes by the Post 
Oftice Department for public and private 
use, it would appear that the prohibition 
against lithographing, engraving, print- 
ing and advertising on envelopes to be 
soid to the public refers to matters of a 


: private nature only. 


This application of the restriction 
seems clearly justified by reference to 


| The people of the United States under 


Objection Is Made 


By Senator Norris 


Declares That People Are 
Unable to Free Themselves 
From “Power Trust” 
Under Procedure. 


the present party-system of Government 
are helpless in the situation which has 
been developed by the “water-power 
trust,” Senator Norris (Rep.), Nebraska, 
said in a statement made public June 29. 

The full text of Senator Norris’ state- 
ment as far as it deals with the activities 
of the “trust” and the machinery of or- 
ganizing the Federal 
lows: 

“There has never been such a stupen- 
dous attempt to undermine the founda- 


Government fol- 


the nature of teh exception to prohibition | tions of government and and civilized so- 
against printing, etc., on envelopes, which | ciety as the secret machinations of this 


is of a private nature, indicating that 
the prohibition was directed against mat- 
ters of a private nature to prevent the 
furtherence of private interests by gov- 
ernmental functions, and that the ex- 
press exception of printing, etc., per- 
taining exclusively to the conduct of the 
Posta! Service was not required. 

This view is further strengthened by 
the provision appearing in the act of 
June 26, 1906, supra, authorizing the 
Post Ofnce Department to contract for 
envelopes tor other departments of the 
Government “to be plain or with such 
printed matter as may be prescribed by 
the department making requisition there- 
L06F.”” 

While the envelopes requisitioned by 
other departments are used exclusively 


{ 


gigantic monopoly. It is poisoning the 
minds of youth through the secret con- 
trol of text books in our public schools. 


“It has reached its deceitful hand into 
the church and has undertaken to bribe 
the minister in his pulpit. It has crept 
in the back door of State universities 
and colleges to practice deception upon 
the coming generation. It has invaded 
the secret halls of fraternal societies 
spreading its evil influence. It has crept 
into the midst of such organizations as 


| the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of Amer- 


| ica. 


fer public business, the provision in the | 


statute is at least indicative ot. the in- 
ent not to interfere with the proper 
conduct ot public business by a restric- 


, tion against printing, ete., on envelopes, | 


| Distinctive Envelope 


Not Forbidden by caw 

It is understood taat the red, 
and blue border and the words “via 
mail’’ desired on the envelopes and 
stamped envelopes and the proposed 
design of the air mail stamp are in- 


alr 


distinctive 
envelope 
printing 


viding a 
stamped 
necessary 


envelope and 
for air maui. ‘Lhe 
on the envelope 


but would facilitate the nandling of the 


, mail. 


Nothing appears in the above quoted 
statutes or otherwise to preclude the 
contracting for envelopes and stamped 
envelopes as proposed in your submis- 
sion, 

Accordingly all your questions 
answered in the affirmative. 

It is to be understood, of course, 
that there will be no mention of the 
manufacturer, such as appears in the 
printing on the reverse side of the en- 
velope enclosed with your submission, 
on any envelopes contracted for by the 
Postmaster General. 


are 


Foreign Diplomats Leave 


| thrall and enslave labor. 


Capital for Summer Months ' 


Notice has been received by the De- 


partment of State of the departure of | 


diplomats from Washington for 
summer months as follows: 

From Orestes Ferrara, Embassy of 
Cuba: “Mr. Secretary: I have the honor 
to advise Your Excellency that I am to 
sail for Europe on this date and that 


the 


the Counselor of the Embassy, Doctor ! 


Rafael Rodriguez Altunaga, will be in 
charge of the Embassy as Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim. 
request that he be recognized in that 
capacity.” 


I have the honor to | 


From P. Albert de Ligne, Embassy of 


Belgium: “Mr. Secretary: I have the 
honor to inform Your Excellency that 
availing myself of the leave which the 
King, my August Sovereign, deigned to 


grant me, I shall sail on June 23 for | 


Belgium on the Steamship Majestic. Dur- 


ing my absence, the Royal Embassy will ; 


be in charge of Mr. Robert Silvercruys in 
ped capacity of Charge d’Affaires ad in- 
erim.” 


“Mr. Secretary: I have the honour to in- 


It has, with deception and bribery, 
undertaken to influence State. legisla- 
tures. 


“By the expenditure of huge sums of 
money it has undertaken to buy seats in 
the United States Senate and, by the 
organization of the greatest lobby that 
has ever been gotten together in our 


Maintenance of Lobby. 
Capital City, it has expended untold 
sums for the control of our national 
legislature. It has been spending and 
is spending annually millions of dollars 


.. | to control every avenue of government 
white | 


from road overseer to the White House. 
“Tt has done this, in the main, by secret 


; and underhand methods, and every cent 
| of the money that it has dishonorably, 
Sa hei : re ~ | unpatriotically and deceitfully used, it 
tenued soiciy for the purpose of pro- | has wrung from the people of the United 


States in exorbitant public utility rates. 
It has used the money of the people to 
deceive the people. It has taken, in 
contributions from labor, money to en- 
It has robbed 
the home and the fireside of pennies in 
order to control the necessities of life 
of every family in the land. 

“All this is being exposed by 
Federal Trade Commission. This 


the 
ex- 


' posure has been going on daily until 
' the corruption disclosed has smelled to 


high heaven, and yet the great political 
parties, in their national platforms, are 
silent on the subject. * * * * 

“And what are the progressive- 
minded people of the United States go- 
ing to do about it? Under our system 
of machine politics, the people are 
practically helpless. It is easy to say 
that a third party can be organized 
or that some representative of the peo- 
ple can be put into the race as an in- 
dependent candidate for President but 
the machine realizes that this gigantic 
trust knows that under our system of 
electing a President such a course is, 
for practical purposes, an _ impossi- 
bility. 

Opposes Electoral College. 


“In order to organize a third party 
or run an independent candidate for 
President it would be necessary, un- 
der our antiquated electoral college 
method of election, to organize in prac- 
tically every congressional district in 
the United States for the purpose of 


| selecting Presidential electors and plac- 


ing them in nomination. And even if 
this great obstacle were overcome and 
such organization formed, the voter 
would find, on election day, that the 
name of his candidate would not be on 
the official ballot, and in his booth he 
would be lost in a maze of names on a 
ticket longer than any voter has time 
to examine. 

“If our worse than useless electoral 
college were abolished, and the people 


| were allowed to vote directly for Presi- 
From Bostrom, Legation of Sweden: 


form you that I have been granted leave | 


of absence for a couple of months and 


will sail for Sweden on the 23rd of this 
; month. The Commercial Counselor of 


the Legation, Mr. N. G. Weidel, will in 
the meantime act as Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim until the Counselor of the Lega- 
tion, Mr. P. V. G. Assarsson, who is now 
- leave of absence, returns to Washing- 
on. 

From Viscount d’Alte, Portuguese Le- 
gation: “Mr. Secretary: I have the 
honour to inform you that I have left 
Washington for Bar Harbor, Maine, 
where the Legation will be established 
during the summer months.” 


Earthquake Forecasts 
Predicted by Dr. Bowie 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
we know today that mountain systems 
are due to sedimentation. Carried by 
rivers and other waterways, sedimen- 
tary material has been deposited along 
the ocean margins, Say 150 or 200 miles 


from land. The earth’s crust has sagged | 


under these enormous beds of sediment. 
The crust under the areas from which 
the sedimentary material came were 
made lighter by erosion and the sub- 
crustal material pushed up the crust to 
restore the isostatic balance. 

“Thus we have sinking of crust. be- 
neath the sediments and the rising of the 
crust under erosion as causes of earth- 
quakes. The big Charieston, S. C., earth- 
quake of 1886 and the one that occurred 
over a century ago at New Madrid, Mis- 
souri, unquestionably are attributable to 
the overload of sediments snapping the 
rocks below as the crust of the earth 
tended to restore the isostatic equili- 
brium. The Montana earthquakes three 
years ago probably were due to erosion, 
for where there is rapid erosion. rocks 
break as the crust is thrust upward to re- 
store the balance. 

“The earthquake problem has many 
angles, all of which never may be solved, 
but we may 
available to the investigators today. We 
cannot prevent earthquakes, just as we 
cannot prevent storms or the sweep of 
the tides or the menacing icebergs in 
the paths of the trénsatlantic liners. 
But we are able to make probaly accurate 
guesses as to real causes of earthquakes 
and we may be able in some future 
period to develop information of real 
value as to frequency of occurrence with- 
in extended prescribed areas.” 


dent, it would be very easy and inex- 
pensive, when the people are dissatisfied 
with the nominations made by the major 
parties, to run an independent candidate 
for President. All that would be neces- 
sary would be to file the required peti- 
tions in the various States to put the 
name on the official ballot. This could 
and would be taken care of locally with- 
out the expenditure of any money and 
without the necessity of any political or- 


| ganization. 


_ ‘But, until we amend the Constitu- 
tion and abolish this fifth wheel to our 
government wagon, political machines 
will pay no attention to the rank and file 
of political parties or to citizens gen- 
erally.” 


| Philippine National Bank 


learn many things not | 


Shows Increase in Profits 


Profits totaling 4,037,745 pesos, or 
more than $2,000,000, were made last 
year by the Philippine National Bank, ac- 
cording to its annual report, outlined in 
a report from Trade Commissioner C. 
G. Howard, Manila, made public June 29 
by the Department of Commerce, and 
which follows in full text: 

The five sugar centrals controlled by 
the Philippine National Bank paid last 
year 8,450,000 pesos (1 pesos=.50 United 
States currency), on account of their 
debts to the bank, thereby reducing their 
outstanding obligations to 38,900,000 
pesos, according to the 1927 report of 
the general manager. This payment did 
not include interest. With this year’s 
| crop greater than in 1927, it is estimated 
| that the centrals’ debts should be cut 
| down to 30,000,000 pesos at the close of 

the present milling season. 

The bank granted 130 long-term agri- 
cultural loans in 1927, amounting to 1,- 
112,000 pesos, and a total of 7,000,000 
pesos in loans toNigros sugar planters. 

| The net profit of the bank in 1927 was 
| 4,037,745 pesos, the largest since 1925, 
| when 4,500,000 pesos was netted. 

The resources of the bank and its 

| branches on December 31, 1927, totaled 
| 109,757,822 pesos. 


| 
| Ambassador to Spain 
| Returns to His Post 


The Department of State announced 
; On June 29 the following changes in 
heads of American Diplomatic Missions: 
The Department has been informed 
that Ogden H. Hammond, American Am- 
bassador to Spain, has returned to his 


ay 
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Employment of Retired Officers Barred 
If Pay Equals or Exceeds $2,500 a Year In Number of Deaths 


Exemption Provisions Held Not to Be Applicable to Rear 
Admiral W. S. Benson. 


Quoting from existing law that pro- 
hibits retired officers and enlisted men 
of the Army from accepting positions 
where the retired pay equals or exceeds 
$2,500 a year, the Comptroller General 
of the United States, J. R. McCarl, has 
declined to approve the employment of 
Rear Admiral William S. Benson, 
tired, U. S. N., as referee in contracts 
relating to the Diesel Conversion Pro- 
gram of the United States Shipping 
Board, the General Accounting Office has 
just announced. 

According to a letter to the Chairman 
of the Board, Mr. McCarl pointed out 
that the exemption clause in the Act 
of May 31, 1924, “is applicable only to 
retired enlisted men and to officers re- 
tired for disability incurred in line of 
duty.” * 

Admiral Benson has served the Board 
as Commissioner and is sought as 
referee because of his familiarity with 
the work. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Chairman, United States Shipping 
Board: There has been received your let- 
ter of June 18, 1928, as follows: “In a 
number of important contracts relating 
to the Diesel Conversion Program of the 
United States Shipping Board, provision 








Bibliography Issued 
For Naval Officers 


War College Prepares Lists 
On Various Subjects for 
Professional Reading. 


A professional bibliography for the 
use of officers of the Navy who desire to 
plan a professional reading course, has 
been prepared by the Naval War College, 
at the request of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, according to a circular to all 
ships and stations made public by the De- 
partment of the Navy June 28. The full 
text of the circular follows: 

At the request of this Bureau, the 
Naval War College has compiled a pro- 
fessional bibliography for the use of of- 


ficers who may desire to plan a pro- | 


fessional reading course. The comments 


are quoted as follows: 


“It is believed that for officers of the 
Navy a schedule for carefully planned 
reading should include the following: 
Technical subjects, the subjects of com- 
mand, tactics, strategy, international 
law, policy, current events, literature, 
psychology and logic. 

“Study hours applied to technical sub- 
jects are so well employed when devoted 
to service issues on communications, 
movement, tactics, comments, ordnance, 
gunnery ,engineering, material and regu- 
lations as to require no discussion. 

“Reading on the subject of command 
should contain in its scope: I. Military 
command: (a) Source, authority and 
scope; (b) principles, functions, and 
processes. IJ. Staff organization: (a) 
Basic considerations which govern the 


organization and function of a modern ; 


Naval Staff afloat; (b) the relation of 
staff to command. 


Reading on Tactics. 

“Reading on the subject of tactics 
should contain in its scope: Fundamental 
tactical principles; historical applica- 
tion of tactical principles; analytical 
studies of Naval tactics before Jutland; 
The Battle of Jutland; latest develop- 
ments; summary of tactical principles 
and decisions. 


“Reading on the subject of strategy 
should contain in its scope: Fundamental 
principles of strategy from the viewpoint 
of land and sea warfare; historical ap- 
plication of strategical principles; re- 
strictions imposed by logistics. 

“Reading on the subject of inter- 
national law is recommended with special 
reference to acts of a neutral. 


“Reading on the subject of policy 
should contain in its scope: 1. The for- 
eign policy of the United States: (a) 
economic aspects; (b) political aspects. 
II. The foreign policy of the United 
pene in Central America and the Carib- 
ean,” 


Six Air Mail Routes 
Planned by Australia 


Almost a million dollars will be spent | 


in the dévelopment of civil aviation in 
Australia this year, according to a report 


from the American Consulate at Mel- | 


bourne just made public in a state- 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


Six new air routes, which will increase 


the mileage of regular Australian air | 


lines to 7,500 and which will almost circle 
the continent, are provided for in the 
new appropriation totaling 200,000 
pounds sterling. (Pound sterling is 
quoted at $4.8770.) A passenger route 


re- | 


| 





| retired officer 


to the island of Tasmania is also pro- | 


posed. 


In accordance with the appropriation 


sanctioned by Parliament, tenders are 
being called by the Australian Postal 
Department for the establishment and 
maintenance of an air mail service be- 
tween Perth, Western Australia, and 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

This service is for the acceleration of 
the English-Australian mail, and will en- 
able mail to be forwarded from Sydney 


and Melbourne two days later than at | 


present. 
reply to correspondence received from 
England and Sydney or Melbourne by the 
next outgoing mail, thus showing a sav- 
ing of at least a week, compared with 
the present arrangement. 


Business men will be able to | 


It is specified that tenderers must | 


use aircraft and engines of British de- 
sign. The contractors are to be guar- 
anteed a minimum load of 600 pounds 


per trip. Wien the mail loadings has | 


attained an average of 800 pounds per 
trip the original fleet of planes is to 
be replaced with planes of greater car- 
rying capacity. 

Until these replacement machines are 
actually on order, the tenderers are to 


carry free of charge any mails in excéss | 


of 800 pounds per trip. When the new 
planes are placed in commission the 
tenderers will receive payment for the 
actual weight of mails carried. 





post on June 23, 1928. 
has been informed of the departure from 
his post of Harold Orville Mackenzie, 


The Department 


American Minister to, Bangkok, Siam, | 


leaving Charles A. Bay, Secretary in 
charge, 


is made for the adjustment of any differ- 
ences which may arise thereunder, by a 
referee, and Rear Admiral Wm. S. Ben- 
son, U. S. N., Retired, is named in the 
contract as such referee; the contractor 
having shown this confidence in him, not- 
withstanding, at the time of this designa- 
tion, the Admiral was a Commissioner of 
the United States Shipping Board, the 
other party to the contract. 

“Admiral Benson has since retired 
from the Shipping Board. He would, no 
dcubt, gladly render further public serv- 
ice by acting as such Refeige without 
compens*tion (nothwithstanding he is no 
longer # e:ving compensation as Com- 
missicner), if we were willing to place 
this burden on him, but we think we 
should not require this further sacrifice 
on his part. 

“The question has arisen whether the 
Board is free under the law to pay Ad- 
miral Benson reasonable compensation 


| for his services as such Referee, not- 


withstanding he is receiving pay from 
the United States Government, as a 
Rear Admiral, retired. 


“If the Board is not free to make 
proper compensation to Admiral Benson 
for such services, we would not, as stated 
above, feel justified in having him per- 
form them, and a substitution will have 
to be arranged accordingly, a step which, 
we are quite sure, both parties to the 
contract will greatly regret.” 

Section 2 of the act of July 31, 1894, 
28 Stat., 205, provides: 

“* * * No person who holds an office 
the salary or annual compensation at- 
tached to which amounts to the sum of 


$2,500 shall be appointed to or held any | 


other office to which compensation is 
attached unless specially heretofore or 
hereafter specially authorized thereto by 
law; but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army or Navy whenever 
they may be elected to public office or 
whenever the President shall appoint 
them to office by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

The act of May 31, 1924, 43 Stat., 245, 
provides as follows: 

“That section 2 of the Legislative, | 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation | 
Act, approved July 31, 1894, is amended 


by adding at the end thereof a new sen- | 
‘Retired en- | 


tence to read as follows: 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard retired for any 
cause and retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 


who have been retired for injuries re- | 


ceived in battle or for injuries or in- 


capacity incurred in line of duty shall | Pa tae ae ae aa 
| Use of Metric System 


not, within the meaning of this section, 
be construed to hold or to have held an 
office during such retirement.’ ” 

It has been held by this office that a 
or enlisted man of the | 
Army or Navy holds an office within 
the meaning of the act of July 31, 1894, 
supra, and that if his retired pay equals 
or exceeds $2,500 per annum, such re- 
tired officer or enlisted man is expressly | 
prohibited by said act from holding any 
other office with compensation attached. 
1 Comp. Gen. 219, 571, 700, and cases 
therein cited. The exception to said act 
made by the act of May 31, 1924, supra, 


it will be noted, is applicable only to | 


retired enlisted men and to officers re- 
tired for disability incurred in line of 
duty. 

According to the Naval Register, Rear 
Admiral Benson was retired September 
19, 1925, for age. He may not, there- 
fore, be appointed to or hold any office 
or position with compensation attached, 
except as provided for in the act of 
July 31, 1894, supra. See also section | 
1765, Revised Statutes. 

The question submitted is answered in 
the negative. 


Guam Hogs Fed Coconuts 
Gain Weight at Low Cost 


Cheap gains in weight from feeding 
young hogs on coconuts are being ob- 
tained at the Guam Agricultural Ex- ' 
periment Station, the Department of | 
Agriculture stated June 28. The state- 
ment foilows in full text: 

Tests at the Guam Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture, indi- 
cate that the farmers of that vicinity 
may feed young hogs with the expecta- 


| tised, and sold 


Cities Report Rise 


Due to Pneumonis 


Mortality From Influenza 
And Prevalence of Small- 
pox Also Continue Higher 

Than in 1927. 


Deaths from influenza and pneumoniag 
and the prevalence of smallpox continueq 
to be higher for 1928 than for corre 
sponding periods of last year, according 
to the weekly review on the prevalence 
of communicable diseases made publid 
June 29 by the Public Health Service. 


For the week ended June 9, of, tis 
year 93 cities having an estimated “pop 
ulation of approximately 31,000,000 re 
ported 848 deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia, whereas for the correspond 
ing week of last year they reported 577 
deaths, the review showed. A total off 
683 cases of smallpox was reported by) 
health officers of 43 States for the cur-4 
rent surveyed week as against 631 cases] 
for the week of last year. i 
The full text of the weekly review fol-# 
lows: q 

The United States Public Health Serv-7 


' ice has issued the following statement ind 


regards to the prevalence of communi-. 
cable diseases in the United States. 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,560,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 98 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,900,000. Weeks ended June 
9, 1928, and June 11, 1927. 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 States 

98 cities 
Measles: 

Se AUACON bs ee wate toe He 13,859 

98 cities .... 
Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 
Scarlet fever: 

43 States 

98 cities 


| Smallpox: 


43 States 

98 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

98 cities 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

93 cities 
Smallpox: 

93 cities 


Made Obligatory by Mexico 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Use of fractions would not be per- 
mitted, and accordingly the importaiton 
of sale of goods put up in packages of 
1 pound (045359) kilo), for example, 
or in multipies of one pound, would in 
practice be prohibited. It is believed 
that in exceptional cases where it may | 
be materially impossible to enforce this 
regulation, special waiver permits would § 
be granted. 

It is known that Mexico has been 
gradually working toward the exclu-| 
sive use of the metric system, but hereg } 
tofore goods from the United States and 4 
other countries using the English sys- 
tem of weights and measures have not 4 
suffered if imported, marked, adver- } 
in units other than / 
metric. | 

Fear is expressed by business men in § 
Mexico that the sale of canned goods, © 


| package food products, gasoline and oil © 


in tins, surgical dressings and supplies, 
patent medicines, etc., might be seriously | 
affected under the proposed regulations 
if it is insisted that the size of pack- | 
ages be changed. In many cases, they | 
claim, the market in Mexico for a cer- | 


| tain product is too limited to justify ° 


the expenses of manufacturing a new | 
package for that market alone. 


tion of getting 100 pounds of gain at 
cost for feed of less than $3.50. The 
cheap gain is obtained by feeding either 
coconut meal or fresh coconuts. The re- 
sults of the tests have been published 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
the form of the Station’s annual re- 
port. 
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Mexico's New Budget 
Law Received From 
Ambassador Morrow 


President of Republic Is 
Given Power to Appoint 
Or Cause Removal of 


Chief. 

A copy of the new Mexican law cre- 
ating a Federal budget, has just been 
received by the Department of State 
from the American Ambassador in 
Mexico City, Dwight W. Morrow. 

Ambassador Morrow also, reported 
that the special congress called in May, 
rwassed three bills submitted to it by 
General Obregon. These were the bud- 
get bill, reform of the judiciary, and a 
bill regulating the number of deputies 
in the Federal Congress. 

The budget bill creates a Department 
of the Budget to prepare a Federal bud- 
get and to study government expendi- 
ture. A copy of the bill, as published in 
El Universal, follows in full text: 

Bill for an organic law for the budget 
of the federation. 

Article 1. There is created a Federal 
Administrative Department which shall 
be called “Department of the Budget’ 
and shall be the direct organ of the 
President of the Republic for all the 


functions entrusted to him by the present | 


law. 
Powers of Department. 

Article 2. The Department 
Budget shali have the 
powers: 

I. To prepare and formulate the an- 
nual budget of the Federation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law 
and its regulations. 

Il. To revise, increase or diminish 
the provisions for expenditures made 
by the dependencies of the Executive 
in their. budget proposals in order to 
subject them to the program laid down 
by the President of the Republic. 
“III. To watch the strict execution of 
the budget of expenditures approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies. ae 

1V. To make studies upon administra- 
tive organization, coordination of activi- 
ties and systems of work with a view 
to economy and efficiency in the public 
ze Vv. ‘Other (powers) entrusted to it by 

» laws. 
ie 3. The chief of the Department 
shall be appointed and removed freely 
by the President of the Republic, he shail 
have in his charge the direction of the 
work of the office and shall preside over 
the Board of Review of the Budgets of 
the Dependencies of the Executive. ; 

Article 4. The Department shall have 

following organs: 
wag Board “of Review of Budgets. 
To Be Appointed. 

2. Offices made up of experts, ac- 
cbuntants and employes determined by 

. internal regulations. 

"a w Guebenes of the Federal Depend- 


vu. 
sncies for making up the budget. 
aie 5. The Board of Review of 
Budgets shall be made up of the Chief 
of the Department and of two members 
who shall be appointed by the President 
of the Republic, upon nomination of the 
former. : 
eo 6. The Board of Review shall 
ave in its charge: ; 
P 'L. The study of the measures designed 
for the preparation and formulation of 
the General Budget of Expenditures and 
the editing of the Reports and Financial 
Statements which must form a part of 
the said budget. bs ‘ 
II. The review and study of the proj- 
ects and works carried out by the office 


of the 


following 


Are Presenten Herein, 
COMMENT BY 


| 


| that he may have sent out from time | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Fischer replied. 
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Space Obtained in Michigan Newspapers 


Former Director of Informaation Committee 


Explains 


Character of Public Relations Work in State. 


The character of the public relations 


ie conducted by public utilities or- 
! 


ganizations in Michigan was the subject 
of the hearing by the Federal Trade 
Commission on June 29. The witness 
Alfred. Fischer, of New York City, 
former Director of the Michigan Com- 
mittee on Public Utilities Information. 


Mr. Fischer was connected with the | 


committee from October, 1921, to March, 
1927. He did not, he said, belong to 
any press associations during that pe- 
riod. His committee, he said, paid his 
expenses as a member of the local coun- 
try and luncheon clubs. Expenses for 
his work was paid for by the Michigan 


Gas Association and the Michigan Elec- | 


tric Light Association, he stated. 

In reply to inquiries by Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Fischer said that his office operated 
on a budget basis and that his budget 
ran somewhere between $11,000 and $14,- 
000 annually. 


“Did your committee make any pay- | 


ment of any kind to any newspaper 


writer, or to any editor,” asked Mr. 


Healy. 


| 
“Absolutely none, to the best of my | 


knowlodge,” Mr. Fischer replied. 


a” 


ae speakers? Mr. 


Healy. 


any inquired 


“Possibly once or twice,” the witness | 
answered. Mr. Fischer also said that no ' 


payments were made to any college 
professor. 

There 
books in the 


committee, Mr. 


of text- 
his 
said 


was no distribution 
Michigan school by 
Fischer said. He 


to time some pamphlets he prepared 
which he thought might be helpful to 
utilities men who might be called upon 
to give talks. 
No Effort Made 
To Eliminate Textbooks 

Asked if he sent any pamphlets to 
the schools of Michigan, he replied in 
the negative, qualifying his statement, 
however, by saying that he had sent 
out one or two pamphlets in response 
to requests. 

“Do you maintain contact with many 


editors,” the witness was asked by Mr. | 


Healy. “I never made any enemies,” Mr. 


“Was any effort made by you to get 
rid of any utility books in the schools,” 
Mr. Healy asked. “Only to this extent,” 
Mr. Fischer replied. “I read a few books 
and in those which I found material un- 
truthful to my knowledge I reported 
them to my committee. 

“Was there any effort to get those 
textbooks out of the schools,” he was 
asked. “Absolutely none,” he replied. 

Mr. Fischer indentifide a letter written 
by him under date of June 29, 1928, to 
Clarence G. Willard, executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Committee on Public 
Information, at New Haven, in reply to 
an inquiry from the latter asking the 
amount of newspaper space given in 
Michigan Mr, Fisher’s 
material. 


newspapers to 


“The year just closed,” Mr. Fisher re- 


plied in part, “has been most satisfactory 
to the committee. The number of clip- 
pings on file make an average of around 
100 inches a week.” 

Another letter, written by Mr. Fischer 
\to Edward J. Cooney, Lowell Gas Com- 
pany, of Lowell, Mass., under date of 
November 3, 1923, placed in the record 
was in reply to a letter from the latter 


| on the details of the Committee’s func- 


in relation to the partial budgets formu- | 


lated by the dependencies of the Execu- 
ONL. The fixing of the definite amounts 
which shall be included in the budget 
for each of the Executive dependencies, 
in accordance with the instructions which 
the Executive may communicate to it. 


Rights of Sick Leave 


Time Is Held to Be Aeccumula- 
tive from July 1, 1922. 


Postal employes who are entitled to 
accumulative sick leave under an act 
passed by the last session of Congress 
have been reminded that the Comptroller 
General of the United States, J. R. Me- 
Carl, has ruled that such leave “cannot 
go back of the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1922, the-First Assistant Post- 
master General, John H. Bartlett, has 
just announced. The full text of Mr. 
Bartlett’s announcement follows: 

Section 11 of the Act, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, granting sick leave with 
pay ‘at the rate of ten days a year, ex- 
clusive of 7" and holidays, to be 
cumulative, E 
in excess of 30 days during any one fis- 
cal year, has been amended by the Act, 
approved May 17, 1928, which reads as 
follows: 

Provisions Amended. 

“Employes in the Postal Service shall 


| the newspaper offices personally?” 


tionings. p ‘ oH 
Replying to the question, “do you visit 


Fischer wrote in part: 


| Social Calls on Editors 


ut no sick leave with pay | 


be granted 15 days’ leave of absence with | 


pay exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay 
at the rate of 10 days a year, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, to be cumula- 
tive, but no sick leave with pay in excess 
of six months shall be granted during 
any one fiscal year. Sick leave shall be 
4rranted only upon satisfactory evidence 
in accordance with the regulations to be 
prescribed by the Postmaster General.” 

In order that proper computation may 
be made by postmasters as to the amount 
of accumulated leave under the provi- 
sions of the amendatory Act of May 17, 
1928, postmasters are informed that un- 
der rulings of the Comptroller General 
of the United States, 
leave cannot go back of the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1922. 

Therefore, postoffice employes are en- 
titled to any unused sick leave accumu- 
lating during the fiscal years commencing 
July 1, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 
1927, and thereafter, but may not be 
granted more than six months in any 
one fiscal year. 


Major P. C. Bullard Named 
To International Board 


Maj. Peter C. Bullard has been ap- 
pointed American member of the Inter- 
national Control Board for the Lake of 
the Woods, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of War, June 
29, which follows ‘in full text: 

The Secretary of War™has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State that 


Mixed With Business 


“The newspapers in the cities 


One reason quite aside 
from my duties is because acquaintance 
with most of the editors. These are 
usually social calls with just enough 
business interspersed to determine that 
everything is healthy as far as utilities 
situation is concerned. 

“T attend editoriat group meetings 
and during the course of the months 


see a great many of them about the | 
| of Ann Arpor, Mich., director of the 
Michigan Committee on Public Informa- | 
He has | 


Admiral Halligan Named 


state.” 
Answering another question asked by 


Mr. Cooney, “In case you find in some | 
territory that the public utilities or any | 


of them are “in Dutch” with the local 
newspapers, do you try to help the public 
utilities solve their problem? By that 
I mean, do you offer them any sugges- 
tions or advice as to the best method of 
solving the problem?” Mr. Fischer re- 
plied: . 


“Your question is a general one, there- 


fore before answering it, some analysis | 
and definition of terms becomes neces- | 


sary. “In Dutch” must be taken to mean 


that the utility has taken a position on | 


some specific matter or is following a 


policy with which the local press and | 
public opinion differs, and seeks to main- | 
tain its stand in spite of this unfavorable | 


attitude. The unpopular position may 


be arbitrary and unfair or it may be en- | 


tirely proper and reasonable but opposed 
because of lack of understanding. 


“In either case, there is always a great | 


deal that we try to do to help. If the 


problem is one of education it naturaliy | 
We are usually able | 


is referred to us. 
to work out a program which gets the 
facts where needed. 
popular ill-feeling is chiefly the utilities 


fault, it is never easy to handle. There | 
is then a situation in which the wisdom | 


and capacity of the management is 
placed on trial and the executive does 
not exist who will appreciate having an 


| outsider tell him where he is wrong. 


such cumulative ; 


| 


“For a company that is ‘in Dutch’ in | 


this way, the best avenue of approach 
is for the information bureau to be in- 
vited in to make a 
facts and be given the opportunity to 


require that the controversial policy be | 


justified in the face of what the infor- 
mation director’s study may disclose. 
With such a basis for action, there is 
searcely any local situation, regardless 
of size or the nature of principles in- 


volved that cannot be remedied in some | 


measure.” 


A report of the Publie Utilities In- | 


Maj. Peter C. Bullard, Corps of Engi- 
neers, be designated as the American 
member of the International Lake of the 
Woods Control Board to succeed Maj. 
Robert W. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, 
relieved, to take effect July 15, 1928. 


Maj. Bullard has been assigned as Major | 
Crawford’s successor as District Engi- | 


neer at Duluth, Minn, 


| as you may see fit to make. ¢ | 
| wide range of study and observation and 


Mr. | 
| Hersey under date of December 5, 1921, | 
| wrote: 


and | 
| towns visited are always seen as a mat- | 
ter of policy. 


| Scott, 


However, when the | 


study of all the! 


| Mr. Hull Analyzes 


Said to Be Satisfactory to Utilities | 


| Association and the Michigan Electric | 


Light Association at their joint conven- 
tion in Detroit, Mich., on September 9, 
j 1924, prepared by Mr. Fischer, and dael- 
ing with educational work, advertising 
and other public relation phases of its 
activities, was placed in the record. 

Referring to relations with news- 
| papers, the report said in part: 

“To an ever increasing extent will the 
Bureau seck out and aim to make at- 
tractive to editors economic facts about 
your industry. Newspaper men appreci- 
; ate the public interest in this material 


and electric information of this char- 
acter. An inquirer recently raised the 
question as to whether or not the editors 
| were tiring of this material. 
| lie utility information was printed this 


steady and conservative effort.” 





tising, the report said: 

“Do not confine your selection of 
papers to a few large dailies merely be- 
cause they have the most influence. The 


| formation Bureau to the Michigan Gas | Commissioner 


Arrival of Aliens 


General’s 
Data Shows Germans and 
Irish Predominating in 
Total of Immigrants. 


A total of 43,972 aliens were admitted 


| to the United States during May of this 
| year, including 26,158 immigrants and 


| 17,814 
| sioner 


nonimmigrants, the 
General of Immigration, Harsy 


E. Hull, announced in the regular 


| 


| movement of 
| Canada, 


Commis- | 


| monthly analysis of statistics of immi- | 
| gration, made public Jun> 29. 


and we are developing a desire for gas | 


More pub- | 
year than ever before as the result of | 


In discussing the question of adver- | 


people who live off the main street and | 


who read weekly papers are the back 
| bone of our nation. They read more 
| thoughtfully, take more time and make 
up their minds on public questions. 
They are served by editors who know 


They use the Bureau's information 
service considerably. They are usually 
| fair to the point of generosity. In mak- 


their business and can understand yours. | 


The full text of the analysis follows: 
In May last, 43,972 aliens were ad- 


26,158 immigrants and 17,814 non- 
immigrants. The exodus of aliens this 


month totaled 25,512, over 75 per cent, | spective Government 
or 19,272, of whom were non-emigrants | 


going abroad for a short stay or leav- 
ing after a visit in this country. The re- 


for permanent_residence in some for- 
eign country. During the same month 
28,407 American citizens returned to 
the United States and 34,998 departed 
for foreign countries. 

Of the 43,972 aliens entering the coun- 
try during May last, 
the seaports and of these 27,006, or 
81.6 per cent, landed at New York. 
Aliens entering from Canada and Mexico 


| via the land border ports numbered 5,- 


ing your advertising schedules up, be | 


careful not to overlook them.” 
Textbooks Declared 
To Be Condemnatory 

In commenting on education work, 
the report said: f 

“We have before us a relatively new 


| public relations work of importance 
more serious and 


' taken. I refer to our relations with the 
machinery of public education. The 


| tives 


467 and 5,429, respectively. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the New York admissions 
were born in Europe, 23,780 being na- 
of countries on that continent, 
principally Germany, Italy, Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State; while 2,669 
were born in Canada and other countries 
in.the Western Hemisphere; 421 in Asia; 


| 76 in Australia and the Pacific islands, 


difficult to handle | 
than anything we have as yet under- | 


high schovls, colleges and universities | 
are filled with a quantity of textbook | 
matter which is almost universally con- | 


| demnatory in so far as public service by 
| private enterprise is concerned. 

“T have had no opportunity to make a 
study of this material to ascertain how 


| try. 


lied subjects in use throughout 
United States only a mere handful teach 
the student to look upon public service 
corporations as necessary and 


college and high school professors. 
ought to be very interesting for anyone 
obtained their information.” 
Comment on Copy 


Placed in Record 
A letter from Mr. 
Hersey of the Michigan Manufacturer 


under date of December 2, 1921, placed 
| in the record, told the latter of the en- 


ship and Operation to the National As- 


lanta, Ga. 





| comment editorially or such other use 
It covers a 


to trace back and determine where they | D r 
| admitted as natves of nonquota coun- 


| tries and 448 students, ministers, etc. 
Fischer to Fred | 
and Financial Record, of Detroit, Mich., | 
closure of a digest of the report ren- | 
dered by the Committee on Public Owner- | 


sociation of Railway and Utility Com- | 
missioners at a meeting. held at At- | 


“The report,” Mr. Fischer wrote in | 
| part, “is sent you for publication or | 


it came into being and I do not know that 
it has been done by anyone in our indus- | 
But I do know that of the hundreds } 
| of textbooks in civil government and = 
the ; 


useful. | 
Most of the texts in use are written 7 | 
t | 





its thoughtfulness should commend itself | 


to you.” 


Replying to Mr. Fischer’s letter, Mr. | 


“Hello Old Kid Education: I have the | 
| of the same class entering the country | 


copy you sent and will use it as we 
drift along. Strikes me you are 
earnin’ them there dumb bells 


Anyway, congratulations on the fact 


' that you are still remaining true to 


the laws of good news method. Will 
hold the type as requested and notify 
you when the article is used.” 


After Mr. Fischer had concluded his 
testimony the hearing was adjourned 
until June 30, when Arthur W. Stace, 


tion, is scheduled to testify. 
been scheduled to appear on July 3. 


| Denial Made Records 
In Indiana Were Destroyed 
On June 28 William Stokes, now Secre- 


tary of the Indiana Public Utilities As- | 


sociation, of Indianapolis, and Arthur E. 
Director of Public Relations of 
| the Interstate Public Service Company, 
of Indianapolis gave testimony, 
Stokes, stating, in reply to inquiries by 
the Commission’s counsel, that since his 


how | 
| to do the vox populi, but do the dear | 
| public fall for it? I ‘ast’ you, do they? 


Mr. | nounced in a statement June 29 the full | 





| connection with Indiana Public Utilities | 
| Association began on October 1, 1927, | 


approximately $12,000 hed been ex- | 


pended for salaries, office expenses, print- | 


ing, ete. The witness said that he had 


made no particular effort to make con- | . : . 
| Station for .&@ course of instruction in 
| aviation beginning on July 5. 


tacts with newspaper men of Indiana. 
Asked by Mr. Healy if he had ever de- 

stroyed any of the records of his office, 

Mr. Stokes replied that he had destroyed 


some old bills and some old papers and | 


added that his policy had been to rid him- 
self of anything that did not concern him 
directly. 


| Sept. 6, 1894, 


Mr. Stokes denied, however, that he | 
had made a statement to Federal Trade | 


Commissioner A, M. McDermott that he 
had destroyed any correspondence of any 


importance to or from his predecessor | 


in office. 

Most of the time spent on the witness 
| stand by Mr. Scott was devoted to the 
identification of documents which were 
placed in the record. One of these was 
a report by the National Electric Light 
Association on public speaking for the 
Great Lakes Division of Indiana for the 
year ended December 31, 1927. 
showed that 416 talks to audiences of 


It | ° 
Cuban Aviators to Attend 
| 89,937 persons were made by speakers, | 


and 60 in Africa. 
Of the Canadian border arrivals, 3,- 


were natives of Europe and 169 of other 
countries. 
border arrivals are Mexicans, 5,161, or 
95 per cent, of the aliens coming in over 
the southern land border being natives 
of Mexico, while 268 gave other coun- 
tries as their place of birth. 


33,076 came in at | 


{ national 
| Congress, which 
, : . | place in autumn, according to a state- 
908, or 71 per cent of the aliens coming |: 


| that way, were born in Canada; 1,590 


Practically all the Mexican | 


Of the 27,006 aliens admitted during . 


May at the port of New York, 11,657 
came in under the Immigration Act of 
1924 as quota immigrants, 6,501 as re- 
turning residents, 3,719 as visitors for 


business or pleasure, and 1,528 as transits | 


passing through the 
mainly to Canada. 
month at the same port as wives and 


country destined 


seats each. 
Aliens admitted this | 


children of American citizens numbered | 
2,455, of whom over three-fifths, or 1,552, | 


were born in Italy. Other entrants at 
New oYrk this month included 698 aliens 


Of the 26,158 immigrant aliens ad- 


| mitted in May last at all ports, 4,115 
the | 


came from Germany, 2,648 from 


| must contain 


mitted to the United States, including | ae 


| . 
Work on Survey o 


Cixpex. 1121) 


f Trade Movement 


Of United States and Canada Outlined 


Parts Which Respective Government Departments Will 


During Month of May: 


Take in Study Are Approved. 


Work on the survey of the trade 
the United States 
particularly in reference 
grain and other agricuiturai 
already has been outlined and divided 
for attention of the various Govern- 
ment departments directed by the Sen- 
ate to conduct the study, it was stated 
orally June 29 at the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This study of freight 
through American and Canadian ports 
and the reasons for the diversion of such 
commerce from one country to another, 
was directed by a_ resolution 
220) introduced in the last session of the 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, and adopted by that body. 

An outline, indicating, the scope of the 
survey and the parts which the re- 

departments will 
take in the study, was submitted and ap- 
proved at a recent meeting at the De- 


to 


Le Y C 3 | partment of State, where the Depart- 
maining 6,240 were emigrants leaving | - . na wee 


European Congress 


On Films Is Planned 


Motion ‘Picture Develop- 
ments Abroad Described 
In Summary. 


The International Conference of Euro- 
pean Educational and Instructional Film 
Producers, which was to be held in Ber- 
lin, on May 22, has been postponed. This 
conference was intended as a 
nary meeting in view of the great Inter- 
Educational Film 
is scheduled to take 
ment recently issued by the Department 
of Commerce. The preliminary confer- 
ence probably will not be held, it is 
stated. 


The full text of the summary of the | 


statement, which contains a compilation 
of motion picture developments in Euro- 
pean countries, based on reports from 
agents of the Department abroad, fol- 
lows: 
To Protect Authors. 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, 
has 84 motion picture theaters, with 
a total number of 35,598 seats, or an 
average number of from 400 to 
In 1913, the number of 
cinemas was 114, but the total amount 
of seats was 51,658, or 3,940 less than 
the present sentage. This illustrates the 
development of the cinema business in 
large cities. 
In Portugal, every cinema program 
a domestic film. In com- 


| pliance with this regulation, exhibitors 


Irish Free State, 2,005 from Italy, and | 


1,671 from Great Britain, 70 per cent 
of the immigration from Europe coming 
from these four countries. Other Euro- 
pean countries supplied 4,524 immigrants 
this month. The Western Hemisphere 
contributed 10,824 immigrants _ this 
month, 5,059 coming from Mexico, 4,466 
from Canada, and 1,299 from other Amer- 
ican countries. 


usually add to their program a short | 


travel film of domestic origin. 
A new authors’ rights 
been approved by the Soviet Govern- 


| ment, authors retain rights on works 


| riod will be 25 years. 


during their lives. The protection pe- 

The 10 years’ pe- 
riod_provided in the project for films, 
pantomines and dances is maintained. 


| The protection period for these works 


| will last 20 years, 


| editors. 


Aliens debarred in May, 1928, num- | 


bered 1,601 (1,162 male and 439 female), 
ports along the land borders rejecting 
1,376 and the seaports 225. The number 


|; ment of the republic, on whose terri- | 


of aliens deported this month under war- | 


rant proceedings was 766. 


During the 11 months, July to May, 


of the current fiscal year, a total of 
144,470 quota immigrants were admitted, 


compared with 151,393, or 92 per cent, 


during the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year 1926-27. 


countries have exhausted their annual 


Fourteen | 


quota for the present fiscal year. Greece | 
reached its maximum in December last, | 
Latvia and Luxemburg in April, and | 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Es- | 
tonia, Hungary, the Irish Free State, | 


Lithuania, New Zealand, Spain, 
Yugoslavia in May. 
smaller countries with an annual quota 
of 100 each have not as yet sent a single 


and | 
Fourteen of the | 


immigrant charged to the quota for this | 


year. 


To Command “Saratoga” 


Rear Admirat John 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, has 
been appointed commanding officer of the 


Halligan, Jr., | 


Navy aircraft “Saratoga,” reverting to | 
| his permanent rank of captain, the Sec- | 


retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur an- 


text of which follows: 


Rear Admiral John Halligan, chief 


of the Bureau of Engineering, has been | has now created the “Cinema Club In- 


ternational” which will exhibit films -of | 
| an esthetic character which are negiected 
| by the commerical cinemas. 
ing particulars are reported in this con- | 
; nection: 
| ize in Paris a great number of shows for 


appointed to succeed Capt. Harry E. 
Yarnell as commanding officer of the 
“Saratoga.” Admiral Halligan will go 
to Pensacolo, Fla. to the Naval Air 


Admiral Halligan was appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of Engineering in October, 
1925. He was born in South Boston, 
Mass, on May 4, 1876, and was appointed 


a Naval Cadet from Massachusetts on . 


I He graduated from the 
Naval Academy in the Class of 1898, 
standing at the head of his class. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war he saw 


active service on board the USS. Brook- | 


lyn, being attached to that vessel during 
be battle of Santiago de Cuba, July 3 
98. oo 


During the World War he served as 


| aide on staff of the Commander, Patrol 


Force, Atlantic Fleet, and later as Chief 


| of Staff to the Commander of the United 


| the addresses being made before schools, | 


church and farm groups, clubs, colleges 
|} and universities, associations of com- 
| merce and conventions other than utili- 
| ties and over the radio. 

Another report identified by Mr. Scott 
and placed in the record was that giving 
a list of literature from the Joint Com- 
mittee of National Utility Associations 
| sent out by him to approximately 73 

persons in various part of Indiana dur- 
| ing 1927 and 1928. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 29 before the Fed- 
Neral Trade Commission in its inves- 
tigation of public utilities will be 
found on Page 9 of this issue 


States Naval Force in France, 


Army School at Dayton 


Two Cuban aviators will atten 
ubé s attend the 
Army Air Corps School at Dayton, Ohio, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of War June 28 which fol- 


; lows in full text: 


| Cuban 


In compliance with the request of the 
\ Government, the Secretary of 
War has authorized Second Lieutenant 
Rodolfo Herreray Rodriquez and Second 
Lieutenant Manuel Fernandez Collaus, 
Cuban Army, to proceed to Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, on or about June 26, re- 
porting there to’ the Commandant, Air 
Corps Mechanical School for the course 
beginning July 1, 1928, 


rill 1 The author may give 
his rights up by means of contracts with 


Soviet Union itself, or by the Govern- 


tory the work has been published for 
the first time. However, this expropri- 
ation cannot be made without a retribu- 
tion. 

The new minister of commerce of the 
interview 


with the representatives of 


| or 88 per cent of the annual quota, as | the press, gave them particulars as to 


the planned new contingent law. It is 
to be similar to the English Quota-Bill, 


only adapted to the Czechoclovak mar- | 


ket, and provides that every distributing 
firm is bound to release at least one 
domestic film annually. Every cinema 
must exhibit at least five domestic films 
yearly. Whether these characteristics 
of the law will bemaintained at the time 
of its promulgation, is yet uncertain. 
(German press). 
Soviets to Sign. 

Charles Jourjon, of Paris, 


Mr: has 


| been named president of l’Alliance Cine- 


matographique Europienne (Ufa’s 
French subsidiary) vice Charles Delac, 
resigned. 

An agreement is about to be signed, 


| it is stated, between Wufku and Pathe- 
| Nord. 


M. Infroie, general manager of 
Pathe-Nord, is now in Kiev with that 
object. As a result, Pathe-Nord will dis- 
tibute Soviet films in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Spain, and France. It is 


said to be posible that a production com- | 
bine of the two companies will operate | 


and | 


products, | 


movement | 


(S. Res. | 


prelimi- | 


Producers’ | 


500 | 


project has : 


This can also be done by the |; 


; ment of Agriculture, the Interstate Com- | 
Shipping | 


merce Commission and_ the 
Board were also represented. It was ex- 
plained June 29 that the survey will aim 
to present an actual picture of the traf- 
| fie movement, both through American 
| and Canadian ports, during 


| eight or nine years and the 


| pre-war 


version of the movement 
through American or Canadian ports. 
Under terms of the resolution the re- 
| port must be completed for submittal to 
' the Senate early in December. It was 
stated that in keeping with plans formu- 
lated at the State Department meeting, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


will make a special study of grain stand- | 


ards and grain inspection both in the 
United States and Canada, grain storage 
facilitics, both at ports and en route in 
the United States and Canada, elevator 
charges at Atlantic and Pacific ports 
, and lake insurance rates on grain 
the usual routes, 


Australia Extends 


Home-Building Aid 


Further State Assistance to 
| Citizens Planned by Cre- 
| ation of Loan Fund. 


Further assistance to Australian build- 

ers of homes is provided in the Common- 
wealth Housing Act, enacted by the 
| Austrailian Parliament, the Department 
of Commerce Was informed June 29 by 
the American Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Sydney. 

The measure is designed to encourage 
construction of moderate-priced homes 
by individuals and to revise somewhat 
the system of State assistance formerly 
; in effect. The full text of the Depart- 

ment’s statement follows: 


| tention to support such legislation was 

made in the last budget speech of the 
| Federal treasurer. It was then stated 
| that the government planned to provide 
| £20,000,000 to assist citizens in the erec- 

tion and ownership of homes. The new 
, enactment provides that sum and speci- 
fies the manner in which it is to be ad- 
ministered. 

The Commonwealth Bank Act (1911- 
1927) carries a provision that the Gov- 
ernment Savings Bank may invest any 


moneys held by it in advancing money | 


for the purchase or erection of dweliing 
| houses, and for the discharge of mort- 
' gages on dwelling houses. Under this 
provision, loans have been made by va- 
| rious State and Federal authorities to 
individual builders of homes. 
pose of the new act, it is stated, is not 
; to throw the Federal Government into 


; add more Commonwealth funds to be 

| made available through existing au- 

i thorities. In the future all advances for 
housing purposes will be governed by the 
new enactment. 

Among other things, the Common- 
wealth Housing Act provides for the 
establishment of the Housing Fund, from 

| which all advances are to be made. Ad- 


| which*the loan is made. 
bs : 
No loan is to be made under the Act 
to any person who already owns a house, 


| except for the purpose of discharging a | 
1 ; mortgage upon a house of which he is not | 
Czechoslovak Republic during a recent | 


the owner. No loan is to be made for 


the purpose of discharging a mortgage | 


| unless the conditions of the mortgage 
are deemed to be disadvantageous to 
the mortgagor. A loan is not to be made 
to any person who, or whose wife or 
: husband, has already received a loan. 

, That the benefits of the Act are in- 


tended solely for those who wish to own | 
their own homes is indicated in the pro- | 


| Vision that advances will be restricted 
; to those persons who purchase, build or 
discharge a mortgage upon a house for 
a ago of dwelling therein. 
e 
Treasurer may, from time to time, under 
' the provisions of 
| Stock Act, or of any Act authorizing the 
issue of Treasury bills, borrow moneys 
{ in order to grant to the : 


| ble to the bank, a total sum of £20,000,- 


000 (including money already advanced | 


and not yet repaid) will be available. 


‘Barcelona Exposition 


in Pevis, and various: provinical groups, | 


to be engaged by the Russian company, 
whose studio is to be opened on October 1, 
Jean Tedesco, director of the Vieux 


| Colombier and the Pavillon du Cinema 


in Paris, and various urovincial groups, 


The follow- 
The Cinema Club will organ- 


which the Vieux Colombier Theatre will 
put at its disposal a certain number of 
evenings and afternoons, at least eight 
a season, 
Club are to be strictly private. No invi- 
tations will be allowed. The subscrip- 
tion price will be 80 francs for one person 
and 150 francs for two. 
ters will be created in France and Africa, 
and also abroad, whic« will show their 
members the same program as in Paris if 
the number of these members is not 
under 200, 


Secretary of the Navy 
To Make Inspection Trip 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 


W. Wilbur, will leave Washington, July ; 


' 1, for Portsmouth, N. H., where he will 


inspect naval activities in the New Eng- 
land area, according to a statement 
made public June 29, by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the full text of which 
follows: 

Itinerary of the 
Navy: 

Leave Washington July 1, and arrive 
Boston July 2. Arrive Portsmouth, N. 


Secretary 


H., 10 a. m. July 2. The Secretary will 


inspect the S-4, V-5, S-48, 
Prison and the V-4, 
2 p. m. July 
July 2, 6 p. 


the Naval 
Leave Portsmouth, 
2, arrive Portland, Maine, 
m., and embark on the 


| Wyoming or a cruise to Boston. Léave 


Boston July 4, and arrive New York 
July 5. Embark on’ the Arkansas. In- 


The audiences of the Cinema | 


Regional cen- , 


of the | 


| Opportunities to Enlarge Trade 
| With Spain Expected. 


Commercial 


: and industrial organiza- 
| tions and 


tion persons in all countries are 
| invited to participate in.the Barcelona 
; International Exposition, which will be 
| held from May 1 to December 31, 1929, 
in Barcelona, Spain, according to a state- 
ment by Consul General Nathaniel B. 
Stewart, made public June 29 by the De- 
| partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement, describing plans for 
the exhibition, follows: 

The site selected for this international 
| exposition, the Montjuich Park on the 
outskirts of the city, covers nearly 300 


acres and includes some beautiful gar- | 


dens. 

The structures comprise four perma- 
| nent buildings—the National Palace, the 
| Palace of Building Arts, the Palace of 
| Temporary Exhibits, the Press Building, 


and a stadium where all athletic events | 


| will take place; also 11 temporary build- 
| ings, of which eight—namely, the Pal- 
| aces of Agriculture, Textile and Allied 

Industries, Electricity and Motive Power, 
| the Theater, Labor, Sports Equipment, 
' Modern Arts, and Graphic Arts—are en- 
tirely or nearly compileved. 

The exhibition will have three main 
| divisions—industrial and commercial, ar- 
tistie and 
sporting. 

The Industrial Division will cover a 


| wide field, including exhibits of the in- | 


| dustrial and agricultural products of all 
countries, together with the works of 
' the sciences and social organizations 
having a direct connection with those 
industries. 

The exposition will be of special in- 
terest to the United States as an avenue 
spect the three vessels of the Practice 
Squadron. Arrive Washington on eve- 
ning of July 5. 


Secretary Wilbur will visit the Battle | 


| Fleet later in the summer, 


the past | 


| period, as well as the causes of the di- | 
whether | 


via | 


| annuitable 


' which provides 


° . . ' 
Announcement of the Government’s in- 


The pur- | 


competition with those authorities but to | 


vances from the fund shall not exceed | 
£1,800 and shall be 90 per. cent of the | 
valuation of the property in respect of ' 


the Commonwealth | 


. Saving Bank a | 
sum such that, with other funds availa- | 


Extends Invitations | 


historical, and athletic and ! 
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Federal Employes 
| On Retirement List 
| Must Quit in 1930 


Commission Rules Law Af- 
fects Eligibles for Annuity 
Four Years Beyond 
Age Limit. 


The Civil Service Commission, it was 
announced June 29, has interpreted the 
compulsory retirement provisions of. the 
law governing Federal employes to re- 
quire the retirement on August. 20, 
1930, of all.employes who on that date 
will be eligible for annuity and who 
will be four years or more beyond the 
retirement age. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

On June 29, the Civil Service Com- 
mission sent a circular letter to heads 
of departments and independent es- 
tablishments, stating that after August 
20, 1930, employes must be separated 
from the service as soon as they shall 
have had a minimum of 15 years of 
service and shall - have 

reached an age four years beyond the 
age of retirement fixed by law for the 


of the Comission’s 


| position held. 


ue Limitation Is Quoted. 
The Civil Service Commission points 
out that Section 2 of the Act of July 3, 
l for continuance in the 
service beyond retirement age by pe- 
riods not exceeding two years, has the 


following limitation upon continuances: 


“Provided, however, that after Au- 


| gust 20, 1930, no employe shall be con- 
| tinued in the civil service of the United 


States beyond the age of reirement for 
more than four years.” 

_ The Commission has received frequent 
inquiries whether under this provision of 
law an employe who will have 15 years 
or more of annuitble service to his credit 
and will be four years or more beyond 
retirement age on August 20, 1930, may 
be continued for an additional period 
or periods or whether he will be auto- 
matically separated from the service. 


The Commission informed the heads 
of departments and independent offices 
that it cannot approve the continuance 
to extend beyond August 20, 1930, of 
any employe who on that date shall have 
reached an age four years or more .be- 
| yond the age of retirement for the posi- 

tion which he holds. 

It was the clear intention of Congress 
to require the separation at the close of 
August 20, 1930, of all employes who on 
that date will be eligible for annuity and 
who will be four years or more beyond 
the retirement age. 

In an opinion of June 12, 1928, the 
Solicitor of the Interior Department held 
| that under the Act of July 3, 1926, the 

provisions relating to automatic separa- 
tion have no application until the em- 
ploye shall have served 15 years. As 
soon as he shall have rendered 15 years 
of service and shall have reached an age 
| four years beyond the retirement age for 

his position he will have reached. the 
limit of time for continuance within the 
service. He must then be retired. 


Cabinet Resignations 
Expected by President 


| Secretaries Hoover and Work 


To Visit Cedar Island. 


_ Bu Telegraph.) 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., June 
29—The Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hubert Work, are expected to 
retire from the Cabinet at an early date, 
| It was stated officially.here today at the 

temporary Executive Offices, 
President Coolidge, it was stated, has 
been advised of their intentions, but has 
not yet reached a decision as to who will 


| succeed them. 


Secretary Work is due here next Mon- 
day. Secretary Hoover, Mr. Coolidge 
understands, is planning a trip to Cahz 
fornia soon, and undoubtedly will stop 
off at Cedar Island Lodge to confer with 
his chief. 


The President also expects the Director 


| of the Budget, G ] 
Act provides that the Federal | - rat part of Aa 


to come here the first part of August, 
it Was stated, to confer over budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1929-30, 

The executive departments must have 
their first estimates in by July 15. The 
President expects that, after Director 
Lord has digested them, he will want to 
| go over them in detail here, 


New Counterfeit Reported 
By Secret Service Agents 


A $20 counterfeit note, has been 
| found in-circulation by the agents of 
| the Division of Secret Service, Depart- . 
ment of the Treasury, according to an 
Be pewg ae — 29, by the Chief 
0 e Division, - H. Moran 
‘ text of which follows: + 
y On the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York, New York; 1914 series; check 
letter “F”; face plate number indis- 
tinct, probably 376; back plate num- 
ber also indistinct; Frank White, Treas- 
urer of the United States; A. W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; por- 
trait of Cleveland. 
The counterfeit is printed from 
photo-mechanical plates on bleached 
| genuine paper. The face of the note 
has a chalky appearance due to reac- 
tion of the paper to the chemical treat- 
ment. The back is heavily printed in an 
unnatural green tone, the fine lines in 
; the border lathework being barely dis- 
cernible. I'he seal and numbering are 
executed = a dark shade of blue, speci- 
men at hand bearing serial 
B54183552A. : a 
Presented face up, this note is fairly 
deceptive, but the back is so poorly ex- 
ecuted that it should not delude th 


t ommerce -with Spain, 
| to which country ‘we supplied in 1927 
| more than $70,000,000 worth of 
and in return réceived nearly $35,000,000 
worth.: Some of the principal commod- 
ities included in this trade were leather, 
rubber manufactures, raw cotton, saw- 
mill products, petroleum products, iron 
and steel, electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus, radio equipment, mining machin- 
ery, metal-working machinery, textile 
machinery, office equipment, agricul- 
tural machinery, automobiles, industrial 
chemicals, fertilizers, motion - picture 
films, and musical instruments. aed 

Moreover, the exposition will. draw 
many visitors from all parts of Europe 
and from the Americas. This will 
the United States manufacturers 
dedlors.s cannes to show products ap : 
priate for sale in other European coum i 
| tries and in the American Republics! 


rive 
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_ Dr. Stine Defends 
Forecasts of Prices 


Of Farm Products 


Economist Says Farmers 
Need and Demand Infor- 
mation as to Probable 
Value of Crops. 


[Continued from Page 1.] |. 
ton. Special articles have been published 
dealing with the prices of lambs, wheat, 
wool and apples. The first step in the 
‘analysis in each case has been to find 
out what are the principal factors de- 
terminnig prices. In each case the re- 
sults of the analysis have been tested 
out by reconstructing prices over a se- 
ries of years. Charts showing the ac- 
tual prices and the reconstructed prices 
of several commodities are presented 
herewith. I believe that a review of 
these charts will convince anyone who 


is willing to be convinced that agricul: | 


tural prices are determined by condi* 
tions of supply and demand, and that 
it is possible to interpret these condi- 
tions in terms of price. 

Comparison of actual with recon- 
structed prices also show that statisti- 
cal methods can be applied to supply 
and demand facts to determine the real 
value of an agricultural product and 
thus put the producer in a position to 
bargain wisely 
products. 

Supply and demand conditions deter- 
mine what prices consumers will pay on 
the average during the year or the 
season. Studying the charts of actual 


and reconstructed monthly prices, it will | 
be observed that while prices may get | 


out of line with fundamental supply and 


of line but a short time and will even- 


tually return to the level determined by , 
and demand | 


the fundamental supply 
conditions. If prices are too low at the 
beginning of the season they will rise, 


or if they start the season too high they | 


will fall. The farmer who knows this 
and knows the real value of his products, 
therefore, can plan his marketing in 
view of the relation of market prices 
at any given time to the real value of 
the product. 

If market prices at the beginning of 
the season are too low in view of supply 
and demand conditions, the farmer who 
knows this can withhold from the mar- 
ket and wait with assurance of higher 
prices. If, on the other hand, market 
prices are higher at the beginning of 
the season than supply and demand con- 
ditions will support for the season, the 
farmer can take advantage of this tem- 
porary situation and sell as long as 
prices are equal to or above the real 
value of the product for the season. In 
many years farmers undoubtedly could 


add millions of dollars to their income | 
by planning marketing with a knowledge | 


of the real value of the products. 


We are told by some that it is all | ¢ ‘ ee 
| The cement industry is enjoying a good | 


right to analyze prices but not to fore- 
cast prices. It is obvious that any in- 
telligent farmer who plans his opera- 
tions in advance must forecast prices. 
He must decide what to produce and 
when to market in view of probable 
future prices. In preparing an outlook 
report we must forecast prices either 
directly or indirectly. When we as- 
semble facts that indicate that produc- 
tion next year is likely to be greater 
or that the demand may be somewhat 
less than last year, we indicate by in- 
ference or direction that producers should 
be cautious about increasing or that they 
should reduce production. Why?  Be- 
cause we anticipate lower prices and con- 
sequently a reduction in the farmer’s in- 
come. 


Farmer Best Judge. 


When we are Inclined to indicate that | 
be expanded in some | 


production may 
fields, it is because we anticipate sus- 
tained or higher prices for these products 
or that these products are likely to be 
more profitable than an alternate crop. 
All this is based upon interpretations of 


prospective supply and demand conditions | 
in terms of prices as they affect profits. | 


In many cases our interpretations of the 


situation would be much clearer and | 
would give farmers a much better basis | 


for action if we indicated fairly definitely 
the probable price trends. The farmer 
himself would be the best judge as to 
what he should do as to increasing or 


decreasing production in view of price | 


prospects. 


Why should we hestitate to forecast | 
The Government forecasts the | 


prices? 
weather and the crops. 

erally accepts forecasts 
and the crops as useful 
large amount of moncy 
vested in these services. 
services are criticized 


The public gen- 
of the weather 
services, and a 
is annually in- 

Both of these 


that many people would now say that 
they could not get along without them. 
The Weather Bureau makes mistakes 
but a careful review of its forecasts will 


gonvince anyone that these forecasts are | 


accurate enough to be useful. 
According to the Weather Bureau, the 
forecasts of weather in the Washington 
District in the period 1915-1919 were 
about 85 per cent correct for the 36-hour 
period following the forecasts. The 
Crop Reporting Board’s July 1 indica- 
tion of the cotton crop in the period 
1915-1926 was 87 per cent correct against 
the final ginnings. The accuracy of the 
cotton crop indications for the succeed- 
ing months in the season improves, 
reaching 97 per cent in December. These 
services have been established for many 
years and the accuracy of their fore- 
casts is improving. Their forecasts are 
based upon laws that govern weather 
and crop conditions. Economic laws can 
be made the basis of price forecasts, 
just as physical laws can be made the 
asis of weather and crop forecasts. 
During the past three years we have 
m forecasting prices. These fore- 
casts have been based upon our research 
|@s to what makes prices. Statements 
have been published in the Outlook Re- 
ports and the monthly Price Situation 
Weports. These statements have been 
_@bout 90 per cent correct. This experi- 
@fce convinces us that we can indicate 
Probable price developments as accu- 
_Pately as the Weather Bureau can fore- 
' east the weather or the Crop Reporting 
Boerd can indicate crop production. 
__ The question as to whether or not we 
“Phould forecast prices, therefore, is not 


estion as to whether or not we can | 


Mt but whether or not the Govern- 
mt “Sught to do it for the farmers of 
: United States. There are two main 
Wee ments against the Gevernment 
a rpreting supply and demand condi- 
‘Mons in terms of price; or forecasting 


4 
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in marketing his | 


sometimes but | 
they have become so firmly established | 
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Foreign Trade 


Trade in West Canada Is Best Since War; 
Losses in British Coal Industry Reduced 


Review of World Conditions Shows Easy Financial Situ- 
ation in Spain With Stock Prices High. 


The trade situation tn the prairie 
provinces of Canada is regarded as be- 
ing the best since the war, according to 
the weekly summary of the world busi- 
ness conditions, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on June 29. Re- 
duction of trading losses in the British 
coal industry is reported. Stock quota- 
tions on the bourse in Madrid are said 
to be characterized by “decidedly higher 
levels.” The full text of the review fol- 
lows: 

Australia: Continuance of slowness is 
reflected in most sections of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, but the seasonal 
outlook has been further improved by 
plentiful rainfall in all wheat-growing 
districts. Consumption has been slow 
during the past month particularly in 
luxury products, and construction con- 
tinues light. Imports during April were 
21 per cent less than for the same month 
: last year, and customs receipts for May 
and June indicate a continuation of light 
imports in those months. Exports in 
April were also low compared with last 
year. It is estimated locally that the 
Federal Budget for 1927-28 will 


000,000. 

Austria: June industrial and trade de- 
velopments continued favorable in most 
important lines, including the 
mills where a better trade demand has 
stabilized the situation. The 
market was firm as a result of increased 
| commercial demands; there is_ little 





before July. 
generally quite, with the exception of 


nesite plants. With minor local excep- 
as sugar beets, potatoes and vegetables 
| now appear good for the entire Danube 
| area. There was a further growth in 
the volume of savings deposits in May, 


major industries in Belgium during 


coal market showed further improve- 
ment but conditions are still unsettled. 
Cotton spinning and weaving mills are 
operating at capacity, but in other 
branches of the textile industry 
situation is less satisfactory. In the 


! sales of window glass have improved 
decidedly. 


the lumber market. The market for au- 





demand. The dock strike at the port of 
Antwerp 1s assuming serious propor- 
tions, as it now includes 10,000 strik- 


| ers out of 12,000 members of the dock- | 
ers’ union. Shipping at Antwerp is prac- | 


tically at a standstill and vesels are be- 
ing diverted to other nearby ports. 


continues to overshadow general indus- | military 


trial and commercial activity and is re- 


sulting in decreased public purchasing | 


power, particularly in centers directly 
affected. Commercial organizations are 


and exports to the United States in that | 


month were slightly above those of April. | 87,811 long tons, an increase of 18 per 


Belgium: There was a very satisfac- | 
a y : ae : | n ] odue- 
tory improvement in conditions in the | tion of steel ingots and castings, 117,655 


last month. The demand for metallurgi- | 99 se : A 
cal products was brisk and prices rose. | and 22 per cent over May, 1927. 
Conditions are stable at present but a | 


further rise in prices is expected. The | 


he | : cg ; : 
| material are steadily increasing. Prior 


tomobiles remains excellent and Amer- | 


ican sales continue to show progress. ' tariff); sulphate of soda (upward revi- 


| 
| 


| mand 
show a detcit of approximately £3,- | 


cotton | 
money « 
| prospect of improvement in this respect ' 
Unemployment is now at | 
the lowest point since 1925, and labor is | 
i : ’ ‘ =. aan | 
demand conditions, they will remain out | Current strikes in certain jute and mag 
tions, crop prospects for cereals, as well | 


| years. 


plate glass factories production has been | 
maintained at the usual high level and | 


| ozone generators 


agreement beween railway workers and 
their employes is near, as labor leaders 
appear to be losing ground. The out- 
come, however, is admitted to be prob- 
lematical. The monsoon is making 


splendid progress throughout India, and’ 


aside from seasonal slackness and de- 
pression caused by strikes, general busi- 
ness has a healthy undertone. Jute sow- 
ings are estimated locally to be 5 per 
cent lower than last year, but no floods 
are anticipated and the trade expects 
the yield to be equivalent to that of 
last season. 


Weather Stimulates 
Trade in Eastern Canada 


Canada: Weather conditions have im- 
proved during the past week in east- 
ern Canada with resulting stimulation 
to both the wholesale and retail trades. 
Conditions in the Prairie Provinces are 
regarded as the best since the war with 
a steadily increasing volume of business 
and a marked expansion of building op- 
erations; there is an unprecedented de- 


sales of automobiles and trucks are 
well ahead of last year. The most im- 
portant price changes announced during 
the week apply to binder twine and 
commercial alcohol, the latter in con- 
sequence of severe competition which 
has reduced the price of the general 
industrial grade by 22 cents a gallon 
in the past two weeks. 

The acreage planted to wheat in the 
Western Provinces shows an 
of 9.5 per cent over last year and es- 
tablishes a new record. At the present 
time the prospects for a heavy fruit 
crop throughout Canada are considered 
very promising. 

The provincial gasoline tax in Prince 


| Edward Island was increased from 3 to 
The pro- | 


5 cents a gallon on May 1. 
duction of pig iron during May was 


cent from April and 11 per cent from 
the same month a year ago. The produc- 


tons, increased 4 per cent over April 
Coal 
mined in May, 1,258,438 short tons, in- 
for that month 
The use of calcium chaloride for 
the laying of dust on roads is meeting 
with general favor in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec and imports of this 


to February this material was dutiable 
at 15 cents per hundredweight under the 


for combines and tractors and ! 


increase 





general tariff; it is now admitted free | 


of duty in flake form for use on road- 


; | Ways. 
The prosperous condition of the build- | 
ing industry has reacted favorably on | 


Publie hearings on the following appli- 
cations were held by the Advisory Board 
on Tariff and Taxation during the week: 
Sewing machines (upward revision of 
sion); copper rods (upward revision); 
(removal of duty); 


| salted peanuts (upward revision) and a 


| to Hankow 


hesitant in making new commitments | 


and inclined to await developments. The 
strike situatiton is unchanged in effect, 


but press announcements state that an | 





| prices. 
of the Government to do this. Two—a 
forecast of prices by the Government 


| The speed with which replacements and | 


One—it is not a proper function | New demands for cars will be made de- | 


| will tend to fix prices, that is, cause | 


prices to be what they are forecasted to 
| be. 


As to the first, I see no reason why } 


it is any more a function of the Gov- | 


ernment to forecast crops than to fore- 
cast prices. 


Farmers Need Service. 


to provide for farmers useful informa- 


| veniently collect. Individual 
cannot engage in extensive 
either as to the cause of fungus diseases 
or the cause of prices. 


takes to do this work for the farmer. 
Large business organizations employ 
well-trained men to analyze economic 


| scarce, resulting in further reducing local | 
& 2" Unfavorable Balance 
The Department of Agriculture exists | 


tion that they cannot themselves con- | 
farmers | 
research 


Consequently, | 
| the Department of Agriculture under- | 


| the pineapple pack has begun. 


| conditions and forecast prices for them. ! 


Farmers need this service as well as 
business men and 6,000.000 unorganized 
farmers cannot provide an adequate 
service for themselves. 

My answer to the objection that a 
Government forecast of prices 


general revision of the tariff on nuts. 
China: Business in North China has 


been crippled by disrupted transporta- | 


tion due to recent military operations, 


Sze ‘ : | but conditions are improving, with pros- 
British India: The menace of strikes | pects for the future fair unless renewed 


eventuate. | 


activities should 
Rail communication between Peking and 
Tientsin has been restored on curtailed 


| 


schedule, and through traffic from Peking | 


cessation for nearly two years. Retreat- 
ing Manchurian military forces 
about 400 motor cars from Peking and 
a considerable number from Tientsin. 


has been established after | 


took | 


pends upon the rapidity with which the | 


new government is organized and the 
degree of stability attained. Buring the 
past few months, Tientsin purchases of 


cars have been about 50 per cent of | 
those for the same period last year. Re- | 


ports from Tientsin state that supplies 
of native wheat for May continued 


flour production. 


Crop Conditions 
Favorable in Hawaii 


Hawaii: Seasonably hot weather in | 
June, with plentiful rainfall, was espe- | 


cially favorable to growing crops 
Hawaii. 
rent sugar crop is now harvested, and 
Owing 
to favorable weather conditions a fine 
grade of fruit is expected. The coffee 
crop is now estimated locally to be about 


in 


60,000 bags, a yield equal to that of | 


last year. Rice conditions have been 


| favorable, and ample forage is keeping 


would 


| tend to fix prices is: We know that in | 
the long run supply and demand condi- 


tions determine prices. The opinion of 


| of a crop. 
you sell a large crop at the price of a 
small crop. The consumer determines 
the price. In the case of the September 


in cotton prices was inevitable. 
statement was merely to inform farm- 


temporarily favorable situation to sell 
their crops. 


tation of supply and demand conditions 


artificial fluctuations in price, the farmer 
i has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. A stabilization of prices by re- 
ducing some of the middleman’s risk in 
price changes would reduce the margin 
between what the consumer 
the product and what the producer ob- 
tains for it, and in many cases increase 
the demand for the product, thereby in- 
| creasing the farmers’ income. 

In conclusion, let me say that farmers 
need price interpretations as much as 
they need crop and weather forecasts, 
and those who understand the situation 
are demanding the service. Protests 
against the famous September 15 cotton 


On the contrary the publicity given this 
statement has brought from farmers 


price prospects, not only for cotton but 
ane for many other agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


in this field. It appears that wherever 
the services have been developed, farm- 
ers are recognizing their values. 





} no man, even with the backing of the | 
Government, can change the real value | 
Under no circumstances can | 


cotton situation, for example, a decline | 
Our | 


ers as to what was likely to happen so 
that they might take advantage of a | 


To the extent that an official interpre- | 


in terms of price would tend to eliminate | 


ays for! 


statement did not come from farmers. | 





Many States are doing excellent work | 


We | 


want to cooperate in every possible way | 


in developing this field. 


the Islands’ livestock in excellent shape. 
Retail trade has been good during the 
last month with collections fair. Large 
numbers of visitors brought to the Is- 
lands by fleet maneuvers have stimu- 
lated business and tended to offset the 
usual seasonal quiet expected at this 
time. 

Japan: A loan of 9,000,000 yen for 
the city of Tokyo has been underwritten 
by Japanese trust companies. 
planning a 26,000,000 yen loan to be 
floated locally. (1 yen equals $0.466 at 
the current rate of exchange). The 
South Manchurian Railway has declared 
a 10 per cent dividend. Japanese steel 
producers expect to increase their pro- 
duction this year. The silk market is 
somewhat stronger. 

Netherlands East Indies: Reports of 
the past week from the Outer Posses- 
sions indicate a substantial decrease in 
business, resulting from low 
prices. Conflicting opinions are current 
concerning the extent to which native 
rubber producers are tapping. 

Netherlands: Industrial activities were 
fairly steady in the Netherlands through- 
out the month of May. However, in- 
dustrial disputes toward the end of the 
month, which accentuated in June, indi- 
cate a probable slowing down of opera- 
tions. Prospects for early settlements 
of the disputes are not encouraging. 
Retail trade was less active than in 
April, but was seasonally good. The 
wholesale turnover was satisfactory, al- 
though the bulk commodity markets 
showed some recession from the excep- 


y | tional activity that prevailed during the 
many requests for information as to | 


previous months. 

New capital issues during May were 
almost double those of the preceding 
month. Foreign issues were again nu- 
merous but several were not entirely 
taken by the public. The stock exchange 
was active and interest in several do- 
mestic industrials continued strong. 

The cotton textile industry is reported 
to be well supplied with orders and is 


$) 


About 75 per cent of the cut- | 


Osaka is | 


rubber | 





working at full capacity but in the wool 
industry conditions are somewhat slack. 
Shoe factories continue to operate at 
maximum capacity. Owing to the pre- 
vailing slackness in the wool-working in- 
dustries and the smaller demand from 
the shipyards and furniture factories, 
sales of lumber have declined. Other 


commodity markets in general are also 
less active. 


Newfoundland: The success in 1927 
of initial efforts to export wild blue- 
berries to the United States is respon- 


posed by the government to regulate the 
new industry. 


Business Inactive 
In Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands: Business through- 
out May was slower than anticipated, 
largely as the result of quiet export 
markets, especially abaca. Import lines 
were correspondingly inactive. Early 
June, however, registered some improve- 
ment in the textile market. The ab- 
sence of Japanese goods served to in- 
crease activity in American lines and 
with the opening of schools, retail trade 
improved. Avtomotive sales continued 
to decline, new registrations 
classes of cars falling to 238 in May. 
Business in tires, however, was fairly 
active. Imports of canned foodstuffs 
were lower, especially salmon, which is 
being replaced by mackerel on _ the 
Manila market. 

Abaca production in May was heavy, 
but trading was light. Copra supplies 
continued low, but production is now 
about normal and four oil mills are op- 


erating. Stevedoring rates at Manila and |: 


Cebu have been increased 7.5 per cent 
and an advance of 10 per cent in export 
freight rates, effective January 1, 1929, 
has been decided upon. 

Spain: 
are easy with bank clearings and bourse 
turnovers large. Stock quotations on the 


bourse at Madrid are generally char- - 
| acterized by decidedly higher levels, es- 
rail- ! 


pecially those for bank 
roads, electric and industrials. State 
issues and steels, however, showed a 


slight weakening. New flotations includ- 


stocks, 


ing a 300,000,000 peseta State railway ' 
bond issue were easily absorbed. Span- ; 
| ish exchange showed firmness with the ; 


opening and heightening of 6.05 pesetas 


to the dollar, and low at 5.941% pesetas } 


to the dollar, closing at 5.99%. 
April wholesale price indexes for all 


creased 23 per cent over the average | of Spain stood at 166; foodstuffs 175; 


in the five preceding ; 


and industrial materials 158. Madrid re- 
tail price index was 175, and Barcelona 
163. The Bilbao iron ore _ exports 
amounted to 131,000 tons, which in- 


cludes 81,000 tons to England and 48,- | 


000 to Holland. This is a slight decline 
from former figures, those for the pre- 


vious month being 139,000 tons, and : 


those for May last year 137,000 tons. 
The conditions of Asturian coal mines 


| are unsettled, due to overproduction, ' 


Simplification Urged 
The exports of olive oil to April 1 ; ‘5 
were 43,000 tons, with March exports ! 
amounting to 15,000 tons as compared } 
with 6,500 tons during March, 1927. - aes 

’ Trade Association Told Study 


weak markets and strong English com- 
petition. 


Demand is better in the almond market, 
with price tendencies upward. Onions 
were weak and hulléd rice stagnant, 
with a slight improvement in the milled 
product. Wheat prices showed an up- 
ward tendency. The cork situation re- 
mains unchanged. The textile industry 
showed practically normal conditions 
and cotton takings were large. Mer- 
cantile conditions are decidedly good. 
The purchasing power in Madrid, Cata- 


lonia, Levate and Alusia is good, but ! 


there were some few districts where 


decline was registered, due to the dif- ' 


ficulties of the coal situation. 

The Basque district is now preparing 
for the summer resort trade. Automo- 
bile sales are relatively higher, matri- 
culations at Barcelona during May 
amounting to 678 as compared with 
637 during the previous month. The 
American participation in the present 
Spanish automotive trade continues 
strong with a representation of over 50 
per cent. Machinery sales, especially for 


| construction and agriculture, are ex- 


cellent. 


In Swedish Foreign Trade 


. Sweden: Swedish foreign trade dur- 
ing the first four months of 1928 re- 
sulted in an unfavorable balance of 182,- 
700,000 crowns, imports totaling 525,- 


800,000 crowns and exports 343,N00,000 | 


crowns. For the corresponding period 
of 1927. the unfavorable balance was 
71,900.000 crowns, with imports at 470,- 
600,000 crowns and exports at 398,700,000 
crowns. Of this increase of about 111,- 
000,000 crowns in the import surplus, 
no less than 78,000,000 crowns resulted 
from the suspension of activities in the 
leading export industries due to the labor 
conflicts. 

Comparing the first four months of 
1928 with the corresponding period of 


1927, exports of pulp and paper fell off } 


48,600,000 crowns; iron ore, 24,500,000 
crowns, and lumber 4,800,000 crowns. 
Another 27,900,000 crowns of this year’s 
total unfavorable balance is due to the 
augmented imports of foodstuffs, ne- 
cessitated by the short 1927 crop. Thus 
105,800,000 crowns of the 111,000,000 
crowns unfavorable balance for this year 
can be attributed to temporary diffi- 
culties. 

Turkey: The period for the exchange 
of the paper currency issued by the 
former Imperial Ottoman Empire for the 
bank notes has been extended to Sep- 
tember 8, 1928, according to a law re- 
cently passed by the Grand National 
Assembly. This extension is due largely 
to the fact that currency from the in- 
terior has been slow in arriving. The 
total new currency amounts to £T153,- 
000,000, which is 


amount of the old imperial issue. It is 


expected, however, that approximately | 


£T20,000,000 of the old issue has been 
lost or destroyed and the government 
will therefore profit to this amount. (£T 
equals approximately $0.51.) 

United Kingdom: Trading losses in the 
coal industry for the first quarter of 
1928 aggregated £2,212,000 (an average 
of 9.3d. a ton), as compared with £2,- 
869,000 (13.4d. a ton) for the last quar- 
ter of 1927. The principal features of 
the trade during the March quarter, were 
continued losses sustained by all mining 
districts with, however, the improvement 
noted above; lower production costs due 
largely to the closing of some of the 
mines where the production costs were 
relatively high; and the lower average 
of proceeds realized. Latest reports 
indicate that Yorkshire mine owners and 
exporters are optimistic concerning the 
marketing scheme in effect there, elaim- 
ing that increased business is resulting 
from the export subsidy of 4d. a ton. 
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Commerce 


Imports of Citronella by Soap Industry 


Last Year Established New High Record 


Department of Commerce Reports That Total Far Ex- 
ceeded Average of Two Decades. 


Although the American soap industry 
relies to a large extent upon domestic 
raw materials, certain essential oils are 
required, particularly citronella. In 1927 
imported 1,466,000 
pounds of citronella and lemon-grass 
oil, valued at $612,000, or 9.5 per cent 
of the total value of 1927 essential-oil 
imports and the largest quantity re- 
corded for any year, according to a 
statement made public June 29 by the 
Chemical Division, Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

In Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States citronella and 
lemon-grass oil are grouped under one 
item. For the 12-year period, 1908 to 
1919, inclusive, it was estimated that 
imports of citronella oil comprised over 
three-fourths of the total. Another esti- 
mate calculated the percentage still 
higher, and placed the annual imports of 


lemon-grass oil at only about 100,000 | 


pounds, valued at approximately 


$100,000. 





The quantity and value of citronella 
and lemon-grass oil imported annually 
into the United States for the 20-year 
period ended in 1927 averaged approxi- 
mately 1,007,000 pounds, valued at $453,- 
000. Although the largest quantity was 
received in 1£27, the value declined. The 
lowest price for recent years, about $0.38 
a pound delivered at New York, was 
reached in 1927. 

During the first five months of 1928 
imports amounted to approximately 584,- 
100 pounds, valued at $225,700, or an 
average of $0.37 a pound, and for the 
corresponding period of 1927, 558,000 
pounds, valued at $260,000, er an aver- 
age of $0.466 a pound. Java increased 
and Ceylon decreased contributions in 
1928. Figures for the first five months 
are 330,000 pounds from Java against 
224,000 in the corresponding 1927 period, 
and 182,000 from Ceylon against 2387,- 
000 in the 1927 months. The recent ad- 
vance in the price of Ceylon oil, there- 
fore, may well be attributed to the de- 
creased supply. 








W. S. Lewis Named to Study 
Production of Felt Hats 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has just announced that W. S. Lewis, 
textile specialist, has been assigned ‘o 
make a preliminary investigation of the 
domestic production of hats and_ hat 
bodies of wool felt for women. The Com- 
mission said that Mr. Lewis will visit the 
States of Pennsylvania and New York, 


The investigation is being made in 
connection with an application filed with 
the Commission seeking a tariff read- 
justment of rates on similar felt hats im- 
ported chiefly from Italy, it was an- 
nounced. 

The Commission will not determine 
what further action it will take until 
Mr. Lewis has made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the domestic industry. 

This announcement was rnade by the 
Commission in order to clarify a previous 
oral announcement which the United 
States Daily carried in its issue of June 
20, 1928, to the effect that the “carpet 
wool for felt hats” application had been 
dismissed because a cost inquiry was not 


; warranted by the facts obtained by the 
: Commission. 


Through a typographical 
error, this item should have read “car- 
pet wool for felt boots.” 

The Commission’s announcement is de- 
signed to make clear that a proposed in- 
vestigation covering felt hats for 
women had not been dropped, it was ex- 
plained. 


In Surgical Products 


Would Reveal Opportunities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


average adherence of 83.5 per cent in 
eight fields. For the quarter from Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, to March 31, 1928, revisions 
of eight recommendations in effect show 
an average adherenec of 89.18 per cent. 
The lowest was 77.6 per cent, and the 
highest 98 per cent. 


Recommendations 


for commodities 


used in the hospital and surgical field | 


include beds, mattresses, and springs; 
bed blankets; sterling silverware, flat- 
ware; tinware, galvanized and japanned; 
eaps; hotel chinaware; 


pital and institutional cotton textiles; 
adhesive plaster; and surgical guaze. The 
recommendation for surgical gauze is 
secon to be supplemented by another 
recommendation which will provide cer- 
tain standards for this and other uses. 

In simplification you are both buyer 
and seller. If you can not apply it in 
the things you sell, apply it in the things 
you buy. In 1925 the value of medical 
and surgical instruments produced in the 
United States amounted to $11,060,354. 
Quite obviously an industry of such im- 
portance must offer many opportunities 
for the apnlication of simplified practice, 
if the great variety of items shown by 
dealers’ catalogs is any indication. 

A study of demand for the commodi- 
ties you make or sell by a committee 
of your industry would reveal the oppor- 
tunities for simplifications, as similar 
studies in othe industries have revealed 
The Division of Simpli- 


you and extends its facilities to your in- 
dustry in your waste-elimination work. 


Cotton of Doubtful 
Grades Is Rechecked 


Department Takes Samples of 
Stock in New York. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

The Committee of Cotton Examiners 
of the United State Department of Agri- 
culture accompanied by a consulting 
committee of expert classers from repre- 
sentative trade and growers organiza- 
tions are in New York this week for 
the purpose of disposing finally of the 
certificates on those bales of cotton in 
the New York stock which were re- 
ported as doubtful or untenderable by 
the trade classers recently employed by 
the Senate subcommittee investigating 
the cotton situation. 

The report of the subcommittee was 
filed shortly before the adjournment of 
the last session of Congress. It stated 
that out of 172,002 samnles renvresenting 
the certificated stock as it stood on March 
16. 1928, there were “6.761 samples 
which were of such doubtful character as 
to cause them to be looked upon by the 
classers were based upon samples. most 
untenderable, and as being shy of the re- 
quirements of the law.” 

The findings of the subcommittee’s 
classers were based upoun samples. most 
of which were from a year and one- 
half to two years old. Upon the publica- 
tion of the renort by the Senate subcom- 
mittee, the Department of Agriculture 
reauested redrawn samples of all of the 
bales in question which had not been 
merchandized and shipped. The work 
of resamnling has been practically com- 
pleted. Under the law. the final deter- 
mination of the tenderabilitv of this cot- 
ton for the purposes of the United States 
Cotton Futures Act evolves upon officers 
of the Department. 





| that prevail at this particular point. 
| any other point where conditions (fine- 





Spontaneous Heating 


Of Coal Investigated 


Bureau of Mines Urges Steps 
to Prevent Combustion 
In Yards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
increases in intensity as the temperature 
rises. With lower-rank coals the begin- 
ning temperature is lower. Both stages 
of the process go on simultaneously, 
therefore, from about 85 degrees to 445 
degrees F. There is no sharp transition 
from one stage to the other; the curve 


showing the relation between duration | 


of heating 
tinuous. 


The rate of heating 


and temperature is con- 


increases log- 


arithmically with the temperature; that | 


is, no coal has as an inherent property a 
critical temperature at which there is a 
sharp transition from relatively slow to 
rapid heating. When the term “critical 
temperature” is used, it should be clearly 


| defined as the temperature at which the 


rate of generation of heat becomes 
greater than its rate of dissipation un- 
der certain fixed conditions. For other 
conditions this critical temperature will 
be different. 


For example, in a storage pile over- 
heating usually starts in fine coal at a 
point about six feet from the surface. 
If combustion ultimately develops at this 
point, one may regard the temperature 
of the coal when placed in storage as its 
critical temperature in so far as critical 
temperature is determined by ie 

t 


ness of coal, rate of air supply, etc.) are 
different the critical temperature will be 
higher. Results of laboratory studies in 
which critical temperatures of different 
coals are compared as a measure of 
relative ease of oxidation, are valid only 
when the test conditions are strictly 
comparative. 

Pyrite when finely divided can increase 


| the tendency of a coal to heat spontane- 


ously. Although it has been shown that 
coals containing virtually no pyrite have 
fires spontaneously, it has also quite defi- 
nitely shown that fine pyrite when pres- 
ent in the coal does increase the rate of 
oxidation. One would not, therefore, se- 
lect for storage a coal containing fine 
pyrite. 

Opinions differ as to what effect, mois- 


ture in coal has on spontaneous heating. | 
Probably the effect of moisture is de- | 


termined by the conditions of storage. 
If one could be sure of wetting only 
those parts of the storage pile where 
spontanecus heating would otherwise de- 
velop, he could very probably prevent 
it; the heat required to vaporize water 
would be more than the oxidizing coal 
could supply. However, wetting down 


the surface of the whole pile changes the | 


conditions of ventilation and may favor 
heating at points not reached by the 
water, where dangerous heating would 
not otherwise occur. 

Chemical factors other than those 
touched upon have little or no influence 
on the spontaneous heating of coal. 

Laboratory studies have indicated 
what kinds of coal heat the most readily, 
and their relative tendencies to heat can 
be measured by several methods. The 
effect of fine coal, pyrites, etc., has also 
been shown. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that all bituminous coals have 
heated in storage when conditions were 
favorable. It is believed, therefore, that 
the most fruitful studies of the future 
will deal with storage conditions. Work 
is particularly needed on the effect of 
air supply. For example, how should 
coal be stored to make sure that all parts 
of the storage pile will lack enough air 
to support oxication or shall have suf- 
ficient air circulation to carry off the 
heat generated? 


June Business Conditions 
Fairly Dull in Mexico 


Business conditions in Mexico during 
June were fairly dull and merchants are 
now taking their usual inventory, ac- 
cording to a report from the Acting Com- 
mercial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, made public June 28 by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the report follows: 

The rainy season has been subnormal 
so far, but several local storms have 
caused considerable damage, particularly 
in the banana distict of El Hule, Vera 
Cruz, where it is reported that 5,000,000 
banana plants were blown down. 

Automotive and tire sales have been 
fairly satisfactory particularly at Mexico 
City. Monterrey, and similar cities which 
are favored by new roads. The Highway 
Commission has asked for bids on sec- 
tions of the Mexico City to Acapulco and 
the Mexico City to Laredo highways. 

The large cotton mills at Orizaba, Vera 
Cruz. have closed down as a result of 
labor troubles and excessive stocks, it is 
said. Preliminary estimates indicate that 
sugar production during the past season 
amounted to approximately 180,000 tons, 
and although below last year’s yield a 
satisfactory season for the sugar produc- 
ers is anticipated owing to the present 
favorable Mexican price of sugar. 

Unofficial estimates of petroleum pro- 
duction and exvorts during May indicate 
a substantial decrease as compared with 
the previous month, 











Customs Court Rules 
On Protests Against 
Tariff Assessments 


Duty Levied on Entered 

Value Higher Than Final | 

Appraisement Is 
Upheld. 


New York, June 29.—In a decision 
sustaining import claims of H. Priesthy 
& Company and A, F. Foster, Inc, tWe 
United States Customs Court finds “that 
wool cloth samples are not dutiable at 
45 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1109, Tariff 
Act of 1922, but rather at the single rate § 
of 50 per cent ad valorem provided for 
in paragraph 1119. (Protests Nos.j 
ee and 267642-G-60876- § 

4.) 4 

In another decision, sustaining protests 9 
of H. B. Thomas & Company, of San/ 
Francisco, the Customs Court finds that 7 
canvas netting with a design stamped | 
thereon and silk yarns for completing @ 
the embroidery thereon in making cush- 
ion covers, ete., are not dutiable as en- 
tireties at 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1119, Tariff Act of 1922, but 
as separate items as follows: The canvas 
netting at 40 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 921 and the silk yarn at 45 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1202. (Protests Nos. 216731-G-34874 
and 226135-G-34966.) 


Duty on Entered Value Upheld. 

Overruling a protest of the Hart Kirt- 
land Company, of New York, the Cus- 
toms Court finds that where merchandise 
is entered at a higher value than the 
final appraised value it is the duty of 
the collector to assess duty on the basis 
of the entered value as provided in sec- 
tion 489 of the Tariff Act of 1922, Clai 
of the importers that they should have 
received the benefits of the lower valu- 
ation, fixed on final appraisement, is 
dismissed in a majority opinion written 
by Judge McClelland. Judge Brown 
writes a dissenting opinion. The mer- 
chandise, the subject of this case, con- 
sisted of wool felt bodies. (Protest No. 
259351-G-55176-26.) 

In a decision by the Customs Court, 
denying protest relief to the Rhodia 
Chemical Company, of Boston, it is held 
that aluminum sulphate, containing less 
than 15 per cent of alumina with not 
more than the equivalent of 1-10th of 
1 per cent of iron, is properly classifiable 
under the second clause of paragraph 6 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, at 5-8ths of 
1 per cent per pound and not under the 
final clause covering “all other aluminum 
salts not specially provided for” 25 per 
cent ad valorem. (Protests Nos. 224682- 
G-14189 and 225442-G-14198.) 


Pumping Capacity Standards 
For Fire Engines Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in some States little or no credit is al- 
lowed by the insurance rating organi- | 
zation for pumping capacity of less than, § 
500 gallons a minute in one or two § 
pumpers.” 

Tendency to Diversification. 

On account of the relatively small 
number of fire engines produced annu- 
ally as compared with other manufac- 
tured products in the mechanical line, 
there has been a natural tendency to- 
ward diversification, in an effort to ex- 
actly meet the requirements of users, 
according to manufacturers represented 
at the conference. Manufacturers and 
users have recognized the fact that un- 
necessary diversity of size or capacity 
results in increased cost and lower serv- 
ice, and makes it difficult to manufacture 
parts for stock. 

Approximately six months ago, a num- 
ber of manufacturers cooperated to ob- 
tain figures in regard to existing diver- 
sity, and after several preliminary meet- 
ings, a committee of the manufacturers 
formulated the list of standard capaci- 
ties which was approved as being sut-* 
ficient to adequately cover all reason- 
able demand for stock fire engines. 

This recommendation will become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1928, subject to 
annual review by the Standing Commit- 
tee. This committee will consist of 
Charles H. Meigs, commissioner of the 
Fire Equipment Institute; George S. 
Waison, chief, District of Columbia Fire 
Department; Ross B. Davis, president of 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs; S. O. Cook, of the Boyer Fire 
Apparatus Co.; and D. C. Fenner, of 
the Mack International Truck Corpo- 
ration. 


Australian Wool Crop 
Totals 900,000,000 Pounds 


The production of wool in Australia 
for 1928-29 has been estimated by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, as follows: Clip, 815,000,000 
pounds; pulled wool, 35,000,000 pounds; 
exported on skins, 50,000,000 pounds; 
making a total of 190,000,000 pounds 
available for export, according to 4 
cable from Consul General Arthur Gar- 
rels, Melbourne, made public June 29 by 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Some Facts and 
Figures About 
Washington 


Population 
Estimated, 1928—552,000. 


Motor oe 
November 30, 1927—132,690. 


Building 


1926—$63,900,000. 

In past four years enough new resi- 
dential contruction was com- 
~— to house a city of 
120,000 population. 


Assessed Valuation of Taxable 
Property 


Assessed valuation on taxabe pri- 
vately-owned real estate, 1928, 
$1,118,093,162. 


Assessed value on tangible and in- 
tangible personal property, 
$601,561,548. 


Assessed value on miscellaneous 
property, $48,224,867. 


Financial Institutions 


13 National Banks, 7 Trust Com- 
panies, 22 Savings Banks. 
22 Building Associations, 
Total Assets, $365,194,000. 


Theaters 


12 Speaking Theaters seating 24,047, 
53 Moving Picture Theaters seating 
27,500, 


Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; Seaboard Air Line, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Nor- 
folk & Western, 


Trains Daily Through Washington: 
136 Inbound; 136 Outbound. 


Average 30,000 passengers through 
Washington daily. 


Churches 


333, representing 19 denominations, 
20 missions of various 
denominations. 

Enrolled membership, 150,000. 
Church and Parsonage property 
valued at $14,000,000. 


Hotels 


60 Hotels with 12,000 rooms, 


Washington is the Fifth Hotel 
City of the Country. 


Parks 


481 parks in all. 
Rock Creek Park has 1,632 acres, 
Zoological Park, 175 acres—2,500,000 


visitors annually, 


Potomac Park and Tourist Camp. 
Tourist Camp accommodated 13,821 
cars and 44,385 people in 1926. 


Department Stores Sales 


1927—$35,355,000 with an average 
turnover of 3.5 per cent. 


Libraries 


Congressional ~ Over 5,000,000 
books and pamphlets. Visited by 
an average of nearly 3,000 
people every day in the 
year, including 
Sundays. 


City Public Libraries, Central Li- 
brary and branches, circulated 
911,186 books and 89,185 
periodicals in 1926. 


Income Figures 


District of Columbia (1925), number 
of returns, 43,293. Larger than 
number of returns for 31 of 
the 48 States. Average 
income, $4, 628. 


Iligher average income than for 26 


of the 48 States. 


And a higher total income shown on 
individual reports than for 30 of 
the 48 States. 
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City of Growing Industry 


HE country has become so accustomed. to 
thinking of Washington as an interesting 
place to visit and a delightful place to live that 
the industrial and business side of Washington 
has been overlooked. . 


Washington has a well-deserved national 
reputation for its beautiful buildings, its 
charming homes and its splendid tree- lined 
streets and avenues. It is host to hundreds of 
thousands of visitors each year. 


Less widely known is the fact that Washine- 
ton, while making no claims as a great indus- 
trial center, still ranks very favorably in indus- 
trial volume with other cities whose reputatior: 
is largely founded upon industrial promi- 
nence. 


The growth of private industry in Washing: 
ton since the Civil War has been truly re- 
markable. Between 1860 and 1925, 109 new 
industrial establishments came to Washington. 
Wage earners increased by 6,605; wages in- 
creased $14,180,913. The value of products 
made in Washington increased by $78,164,724 
over this same period. 


In 1925 the total wage earners in the District 
of Columbia, according to Census Bureau re- 
ports, was 10, 165, employed i in 543 industrial 
sihabiia braces and earning $15,689,997. In 
the territory immediately adjacent to the Dis- 
trict—belonging to the Greater Washington 
area—there were at this time 107 industrial 
plants employing 2 2,472 wage earners receiving 
as wages $2,710, 952 annually, 


Washington’s manufactured products com- 
pared favorably in volume in 1925 with the 


totals for Duluth, Minn.; Lowell, Mass.; Erie, 
Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Lynn, Mass., and were 
only a little below the totals for Hartford, 
Conn.; Springfield, Mass., and Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


And in considering these facts please keep 
in mind that they do not take into considera- 
tion the tremendous volume of production 
from such important Government industries 
as the Government Printing Office, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and the Naval Gun 
Factory. If a value were set on this Govern- 
ment manufacturing Washington’s ranking in 
industry would be still higher. 

Washington’s industrial and commercial 
growth has kept abreast of Washington’s sur- 
prising growth in population. The number of 
persons “gainfully employed in the metropol- 
itan disexic t is now close to 300,000. Of this 
total Government employes number less than 


61.000. 


Private enterprise thus cares for more than 
235.000 w orkers—nearly four times as many 
as aree mployed by the Government. 


The business leaders of Washington are con- 
stantly on the alert to keep Washington’s in- 
dustrial and commercial e xpansion on a sound 
basis—applying tested economic principles to 
insure future growth along successful lines. 


Your inquiries about Washington are in- 
vited. It is a delightful place to live—a pros- 
perous business city advantageously situated, 
enjoying a pleasant ye shane climate, and 
served by six great railroads. Business, facing 
a new (dioetvetion age,” should investigate 
Washington. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON » 


The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public-spirited citi- 
zens, firms and_ institutions, 
have made possible this series: 


The Mayflower, 
Washington’s Finest Hotel. 
Connecticut Avenue at L Street 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants, 


1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 


Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital, 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street 


H. L. Rust Co., 
512% Mortgages on D. C. Property 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
725 Fifteenth Street 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes. 
26 Jackson Place. 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
612% First Trust Notes. 
1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 
Washington's Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire. 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Aes, 


that The Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 

Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive 
prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement 
Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 
of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and insti- 
tutions, whose names appear on this page. These business leaders believe 
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Railroads 


Merger of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Road 
With Kansas City Southwestern Is Urged 


rican Vessels 
Carrying Less Than 
- One-half of Exports 


hipping Board Official Says 
British Vessels Transport 
~ Much of This Nation’s 


Tonnage. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
orts is $182.55 per ton and the average 
alue of overseas exports $66.20 
Seq he nearby ocean trade of the United 
tes includes commerce with Canada, 
exico, Central America, West Indies | 
d North Coast of South America to 
nd including the Guianas. ; 
“In the nearby ocean trade, which con- 
itutes more than 26 per cent in tonnage | 
olume of our entire water-borne foreign 
pmmerce, American vessels carry ap- 
Oximately 56 per cent of the import | 
largo tonnage and 52 per cent of the ex- | 
fort cargo tonnage. ; S 
“The Great Lakes trade with Canada 
acludes cargo tonnage amounting to 
ore than. 11 per cent of our total water- 
orne foreign commerce, and American | 
lessels carry two-thirds of the import 
reo, but only 40 per cent of the export 
rgo in the Great Lakes foreign trade. 
“The average value of nearby imports, 
clading Great Lakes trade, is $26.12 per | 
m and the average value of exports is | 
67.44 per ton. ' | 
/ “American flag ships are carrying at | 
Me present time approximately one-third | 
our foreign commerce. Our goal, set 
br us by Congress is to carry the | 
sater portion of it in American bot- | 
pms. 
“The recent Geneva Arms Conference | 
lave great prominence to the question 
merchant shipping when it became a | 
aramount issue and startled the world | 
is to its relative significance as a con- | 
ibuting factor toward sea power. It 
fought home to the American people 
he deplorable deficiency of the United | 
ates in this respect, both from a stand- 
bint of national defense as well as com- 
ercial competition. 
“Let us turn back to the conditions 
revailing just prior to the world war, | 
hen we carried than 9 per cent | 
f our commerce in American ships. 
“Our overseas tonnage had dwindled 
ay to almost nothing since the glori- 
s clipper ship era, when America out- | 
ilt and outsailed ships of its competi- 
rs and carried the greater portion of 
is commerce in American bottoms to all 
brners of the globe. 
“In 1914 the American people were 
hdely awakened when the ships of the | 
ations engaged in the world war were 
hddenly withdrawn from our services 
d diverted to meet’ their own acute | 
beds. It was then that America paid | 
e penalty for relying on ships of its | 
mpetitors to transport our commerce. 
“The congestion at our seaboard, for | 
e lack of ocean tonnage to move our 
oducts, and the effect on our industries | 
the curtailment of the inward flow 
essential commodities, caused serious | 
ncern throughout the country. 
Shipping Board Formed. 
“By 1916, the shipping situation be- | 
me so acute that it called for drastic | 
tion and resulted in the enactment of | 
gislation establishing the United States 
ipping Board to cope with the prob- 


is 





| 


less 


“When we entered the World War in 
17, we were lamentably lacking in 
ips, not only to move our commerce | 
t to meet urgent military require- 
ents. ' 
“The failure of America to provide in | 
rmal times for carrying the greater | 
rtion of its commerce and to meet just 
ch a situation as confronted us then | 
sulted in the needless expenditure of | 
bulous sums. 
“At the time of the Armistice ap- 
loximately three thousand million dol- : 
s had been expended and committed | 
the feverish haste to produce ships. 
is obviously apparent that but a frac- 
m of this amount would have been 
pded to have acquired the same num- 
of ships under normal conditions. | 
“At the completion of the war-time | 
ipbuilding program, the United States 
erited a large fleet of ships of all | 
scriptions. However, had the war con- | 
hued another year, even this number 
buld have been inadequate to have 
aintained the two million soldiers we 
d in France at the time. 
War Losses Heavy. 
‘The acute shortage of ships existing 
en will be appreciated when we glance 
the total war losses of both allied and | 
tral nations from August, 1914, to 
bvember, 1918, which amounted to ap- 
pximately 12,500,000 gross tons. 
“The problem confronting us since the 
ning of the Armistice has been the 
Bposition of our war-built merchant 
et. The keen interest now being dis- | 
ayed by the American people in their 
sire-to rehabilitate their shipping ap- 
rently comes as a result of the costly 
son we learned from depending on | 
ps of our competitors to carry and 
trol the movements of our commerce. | 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 ! 
pvides for the promotion and mainte- 
ice of an adequate American merchant 
rine. What has been accomplished in | 
rying out the intent of this Act? | 
We find that the Government has sold, ! 
te 1920, inclusive of miscellaneous | 
(ft, 1,147 ships out of a total of 1,936. | 
Government at the present time has | 
ive operation 300 ships, assigned io 
established lines maintaining 50 serv- | 
which carry our products to all the | 
fer markets of the world. 
eJudging from the number of sales | 
i from the numerous services in op- 
tion, it appears that the United States 
pping Board has been very active in 
ying out the requirements of the act. 
Inducements Offered. 
It would seem from the liberal terms 
ered in the sale of vessels that every 
lucement has been offered and is be- 
offered private American interests 


the disposal of the Government-owned | 


9 


in spite of this we hear continually 
pry for the Government to quit the 
ping business. Have those making 
i demand any better plan to offer 
Her the trying conditions for the main- 
ce of the services established by 


Additional tables of the 
pnthly earnings of rail- 


| stract of the interveners was a very par- 


| of 


| appropriated 


| Total expenses incl. other .... 


| Wet atte® tames, Cte, ...scecce 
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Mergers 


Mr. Loree Says Lines Should Be Unified During Defense 
Of Right to Hold Directorship. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in common fairness should be informed tial version, and that counsel ¢ould not 


of the charges against him. 
Commissioner Farrell stated that the 
desired information would be given by 
the introduction of evidence and Mr. 
Healy was requested to proceed after the 
appearance of several interveners was 
entered, introducing R. C. Duff, of Hous- 
ton, president of the Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity and Sabine, and Clarence A. 
Miller, his attorney; 
Meyer, representing independent stock 


| holders of the St. Louis Southwestern. 


Mr. Duff stated that he was prepared 


as the pretended divestment by the Kan- 
sas City Southern of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas stock. He questioned whether Mr. | 


! Loree was not even now suspended as a 


director of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in | 
view of the action taken by the Com- | 
mission in reopening case. Mr. Loree 


the purchase of stock by the St. Louis 
Southwestern in the Missouri-Kansas- | 
Texas. Mr. Loree replied that Daniel 
Upthegrove, then president of the St. | 
Louis Southwestern, had informed him | 
voluntarily that the company had $4,- | 
000,000, in the treasury with which it in- | 
tended to purchase 160,000 shares of 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas stock, and later, | 
when Mr. Meyer said that the Cotton | 
Belt had to “scrape its treasury” and 
borrow part of the funds to purchase the 
stock, Mr. Loree declared that he had 


| no knowledge whatever of the transac- 


tion beyond the statement made by Mr. | 
Upthegrove. 


| Stipulation of Facets 


Urged Upon Counsel 

Frequent allusions to testimony in the 
Southwestern unification case, in which 
the Commission disapproved the appli- | 
cation of the Kansas City Southern to 


| acquire control of the M.-K.-T. and the 


Cotton Belt, resulted in a suggestion 
from Commissioner Farrell that oppos- 


| ing counsel agree on a stipulation as to 


the facts out of which the present pro- 
ceeding arises. Mr. Moore stated that | 
if the time arrives when Mr. Loree and 
his counsel know what the issue is, they | 
may be able to stipulate. 

Commissioner Farrell stated that the 
issue is simply whether it is contrary to 
public and private interest that Mr. Loree | 
should continue to act as a member of 
the board of the M-K-T. Mr. Moore re- 
plied that that was not sufficiently spe- 
cific. 

Mr. Duff referred to an abstract of 


| testimony made by the interveners in the 


Southwestern unification case, declaring 
that it would answer the purpose admir- 
ably if agreeable to counsel for Mr. | 
Loree. Mr. Moore replied that the ab- | 


the Board, or do these interests merely 
desire the Government to quit? 
“Acquiescence in a demand of this | 
nature would probably result in the 
rapid disappearence of American flag 
ships on the high seas and a return to 
the humiliating position we occupied be- | 


| fore the World War. 


“Years have slipped by while the ques- 
tion has been argued whether our ship- 


' ping shall be under Government or pri- | 


vate control. In the meantime our com- 
petitors have been actively engaged in 
rehabilitating their shipping, even in the 
face of their severe economic handicaps. 

“What is the result? We have been 
completely outbuilt by all of them. At 


| the present time we are hopelessly out- 


ranked in modern types of ships to meet 
the keen competition in overseas trade 
routes. 

“Shipbuilding activities of the principal 
maritime nations from 1922 to 1927, cov- 


and Walter E. | 


| 





; Louis 


agree to accept it. 

Asked by Mr. Meyer whether the Kan- 
sas City Southern still owns 135,000 
shares of preferred and 20,000 shares of 
Cotton Belt stock, Mr. Loree replied in 
the affirmative. In response to another 
questiow by Mr. Meyer, Mr. Loree said 
he had mo intention of advising the Kan- 
sas City Southern and the M-K-T at the 
present time to dispose of its holdings 
of Cottom Belt stock. 


When Mr. Meyer asked Mr. Loree how 


a | he could perform his duty to the stock- 
| to present evidence on what he described | 


holders of both companies iin the way of 
advising either of them as to whether 


| they should sell their stock to the other 


road, Mr. Loree said he did not consider 
it the duty of a railroad officer to advise 
stockholders as to whether they: should 
sell. 


| President of M.-K.-T. 


| was questioned by Mr. Healy regarding | 
| Questioned on Competition 


C. Haile, president of the M.-K.-T., 
took the stand and was questioned by 
Mr. Healy as to the competitive rela- 
tions between the M.-K.-T. and the 
Kansas City Sonthern. Mr. Moore said 


| he could not see how the question of 


competition between the two roads had 
anything to do “with the fitness of a 
particular man to serve as a director.” 

“It is not a question of the fitness of 


| Mr. Loree,” said Commissioner Farrell. | 


“It is a question as to whether public or 
private interests will be adversely af- 


1 fected.” 


Mr. Haile said the two roads touch at 
four points. He gave the figures for the 


amount of traffie handled by each at those | 
points, but said that, while there is con- | 
siderable territory the traffic of which | 


may be handled by either line or their 
connections, there are also other 
competing in the same territory. 


He made a similar statement as to the | 


relations between the M-K-T and the St. 
Southwestern, saying they both 
have termini at St. Louis aad both reach 
common territory in Texas. 

Mr. Moore said he would object to this 


kind of testimony unless it were shewn | 


there had been some change in the rela- 


| tion since the Comntission anthorized Mr. 


Loree to be a director of both companies 
in 1925. Commissioner Farrell said he 
did not understand, as a matter of law, 
that the testimony need be confined to 
changed conditions and that the evidence 
might be received. 

Mr. Moore also objected to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Healey based on the assump- 
tion that the Kansas City Southern can- 
trols the Cotton Belt. Mr. Duff said the 
report of the Commission in the South- 
western Unification Case said that this 
was the fact. 

“We deny that,’ replied Mr. Moore. 
“The Kansas City Southern owns only 


' about 42 per cent of the stock of the 


| Cotton Belt.” 


ering ships of 2,000 gross tons and over | 


suitable for trans-oceanic service, indi- 


cate that out of a total of 1,300 ships, | 


approximately eight million gross 
tons, the United States is credited with 


POGnow is the time for all good men ! 

Mr. Healey said the testimony was | 
} relevant because the 
Texas is proposing to acquire control of | 
the Cotton Belt. He put into the record | 


Missouri-Kansas- 


statistical exhibits showing the traffic re- 
lations of the three roads. 


Mr. Duff asked Mr. Haile if both the | 


Kansas City Southern and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas do not have _ practical 


routes to the Texas ports and in general | 


both serve southwestern Texas. Mr. 


Haile replied affirmatively. 


W.R. Whitney to Head 


Submarine Inquiry | 
| wd of families provided for as weighted 

a ane | by the population each year. 

Selected Chairman at Organiza- | 


tion Meeting of Board. 


The board selected by the Secretary 


| sider submarine safety, held its organi- 


18 ships of less than 200,000 gross tons, ! 
thus being outbuilt by Great Britain by | 


almost 50 to 1; Germany more than 10 
to 1; France more than 5 to 1; Italy 
almost 5 to 1; and Japan more than 4 
to 1. 
Activity in Naval Building. 

“Nor have our competitors, with the 
exception of Germany, slacked up any in 
with the spirit of the 1922 Washington 


zation meeting, June 29, and elected Dr. 
W. R. Whitney, director research labo- 


ratory of the General Electric Co., as | 


temporary chairman, it was announced | . ‘ . 5 
p 5 | dations per family in each of the dif- 


| by Secretary Wilbur in a statement after 


the organization meeting. 

The full text of Secretary 
statement follows: 

The board of experts selected by 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur to consider 


Wilbur’s 


| and pass on the 4,000 ideas presented to 


with the spirit of the 1922 Washngton | 


Arms Conference. 

“The records disclose that the naval 
building activities of the Washington 
treaty nations for vessels laid down or 
for, contracted for, built 


' convened at the Department June 


and building, credit the British Empire | 


with 55 vessels of over 300,000 tons; Ja- 
pan 127 vessels of 
France 120 vessels 
tons; Italy 71 vessels 


almost 300,000 


of over 


e 
OL 


sels of 160,000 tons. 


place in shipbuilding, being credited 
with less than 3 per cent of the world’s 
shipbuilding activities, with Russia trail- 
ing us by the equivalent of only one 10,- 
000-ton ship. 

“It is apparent that none of these 


| nations are neglecting their sea power, 


even in the face of their economic 
handicaps. The post-war trend has been 
toward cargo liner service, that is, port 
to port service, in contradistinction to 


| tramp service. Seventy-five per cent of 


the world’s overseas shipping is now 
engaged in this class of service. Prior 
to 1914 it was 25 per cent. 

“Our competitors were quick to rec- 
ognize this trend and have either built 
or acquired modern tonnage with in- 
creased speeds and other economic ad- 
vantages. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
May 


1928 

6,803,161 

iit 31686,272 
"11,715,815 
2,109,410 
2,093,984 
3,682,967 
8,472,844 
3,242,971 
580,164 
2,662,807 


Freight revenue .... 
Passenger revenue .... 
Total incl. other rev 
Maintenance of way - 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses 


Net from railroad 
Taxes and uncollectible revs... 





bways will be found on 
pages 8 and 9. 


2,071,473 
2,149.62 
712.3 


Net after rents awa 
Average miles operated ...... 
Operating Tatio oop ccccececss 


ver 400,000 ss} 
—, oe Sees) members of the Board: 


150,000 | . : 7 A | 
Ss: ¢ 1e United States wi 9 vo<. | used by the Navy in the operation of | 
tons; and the United Staten with 19 vas | submarines to protect the lives of the of- 


“ce 4 . | Ge TS ~ ws: 
Our country has slid back to seventh | ficers and crews; 


the Navy Department of the S-4 accident 


The Board organized and elected Dr. W. 
R. Whitney as temporary chairman and 
then arranged for the necessary secre- 
tarial assistance. 





lines | 


29. | 


| year. 


Full information was requested of the | 


Navy Department concerning the follow- 
ing subjects for investigation by the 


Methods and appliances adopted and 


Methods and appliances adopted and 
used by the Navy in the operation of 
submarines to prevent collisions; 


N s and liances adopted and | J 
ae a oe ; i | dwelling each year over the preceding 


used by the Navy to salvage submarines 
in case of disaster. 

The Board also considered and adopted 
methods and forms for classification for 
detailed study by its individual members 
of the 4,150 separate papers and sug- 
gestions relative to submarines received 


| @ profit or loss between the cost to the | 


Building Operations 
In 257 Cities Reach 
Low Figure in 1927 


Expenditures Shown to Be 
Less Than in Any Yearly 
Report Since 
1923. 


Statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, recently made public, relative to 
buildmg operations in 257 representa- 
tive cities of the United States, having 
each a population of at least 25,000, 
show that the expenditures for new 
buildings in 1927 amounted to $3,137,- 
789,180, less than any year since 1923. 
The total was 17.6 per cent less than that 
for 1925, the preceding year. A sum- 
mary of the data gathered and made pub- 
lice by the Bureau follows: 

The total expenditure for new build- 
ings was less in 1927 than for any year 
since 1923, according to permits issued 
in 257 cities of the United States having 
a population of 25,000 or over. 

The fact is brought out in Table 1, 
which shows the estimated expenditure 
in these 257 identical cities for the years 
1921 to 1927 for residential buildings, 
nonresidential buildings, and total new 
buildings, the index numbers of such es- 
timated expenditures, the number of fam- 
ilies provided for, the ratio of families 
provided for to each 10,000 of population, 
the index number of families provided 
for, and the index number of families 
provided for weighted by population. 


Peak Reached in 1925. 


The permits issued in these 257 cities 
in 1921 showed an estimated expenditure 
for new buildings of $1,573,127,938. <A 
peak of money expended for new build- 
ing operations was reached in 1925, when 
the estimated expenditure was $3,805,- 
427,154 or 141.9 per cent more than in 
1921. A decrease in expenditure was 
shown ky permits issued in 1926, and a 
still further decrease by those issued in 
1927. Permits issued during 1927 indi- 
cate an estimated expenditure of $3,137,- 
789,130, which is 99.5 per cent more than 
the 1921 expenditure, but 17.6 per cent 
less than the indicated expenditure for 
the peak year, 1925. 

The expenditure for residential build- 
ings also reached a peak in 1925, when 
the expenditure for this class of build- 
ing was 162.6 per cent more than in 1921. 


| In 1927 the expenditure for residential 


building was 103.3 per cent more than in 
1921; this is 22.6 per cent below the peak 
reached in 1925. 

The estimated expenditures for non- 
residential buildings did not climb as 
high as for residential buldings. The 
peak expendture, reached in 1925, being 
111.4 per cent more than in 1921. The 
1927 expenditure for nonresidential build- 
ings was 93.7 per cent greater than in 
1921, but 8.3 per cent less than 1925. 

The number of families provided for 
by homes in new buildings was 224,545 
in 1921. In 1925 there were 491,222 
families provided for; this number de- 
creased to 406,095 in 1927. That is, in 
1925 homes were provided in new build- 
ings for 118.8 per cent more families 
than in 1921. 
families provided for was 80.9 per cent 


| greater than in 1921; this was, however, 


17.3 per cent fewer than in 1925. 

The population of these 257 cities was 
36,575,118 in 1921, according to the esti- 
mate of the Census Bureau as of July 
1 of that year, and the ratio of families 
provided with dwelling accommddations 
in new buildings was 61.4 families to 
each 10,000 of population. By 1925 this 
ratio had increased to 121.8, but in 1927 
sank to 96.6. 

The last column shows the index num- 


It is ob- 
tained by dividing the index number of 
population into the index number families 
provided for. That is, after taking care 


| of the increase in population, 98.4 per 


of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, to con- | cent more families were provided with 


dwelling places in new buildings in 1925 
than in 1921, and 57.3 per cent more in 
1927 than in 1921. 

Table 2 shows the average cost each 
year, 1921 to 1927, of dwelling accommo- 


ferent kinds of dwellings for which per- 
mits were issued in 257 identical cities 
from which reports were received every 
The table also shows index num- 
bers of the cost of accommodations per 
family in each of the different kinds of 
dwellings. 

The costs as stated in the following 
table are estimated costs, stated by the 


| builder at the time of applying for his 


permit to build. They apply only to the 
cost of the building, the cost of the 
land not being included. There may be 


| builder and the cost to the later home 
| purchaser. 


| the permits 


by the Secretary of the Navy and turned | 


over today to the Board. 


The Board is composed of Rear Adm. | 
Joseph Strauss, U.S. N., ret., Rear Adm. | 


David W. Taylor, C. C., U. S. N., ret., 
Mr. W. R. Whitney, Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric, and Mr. Thomas Scott, formerly 
president of the Merritt Chapman Scott 
Company. 


Cost of Dwellings Increases. 
According to the costs as stated on 
issued in these 257 cities 
in 1921, the average expenditure for a 
one-family house that year was $3,972. 
There has been an increase in the esti- 
mated expenditure for this type of 


year since that date. In 1927 the aver- 
age expenditure for one-family resi- 
dences was $4,830, which is 21.6 per 
cent more than the average expenditure 
in 1921. 

The average expenditure for two- 
family dwellings also climbed steadily 
until a peak was reached in 1926. The 
per family expenditure for this kind of 
dwelling decreased, however, in 1927. 
In 1921 there was an average expendi- 
ture of $3,762 per family for two-family 
dwellings. By 1926 this average cost 
had increased to $4,480 where it was 
19.1 per cent higher than in 1921. The 
average expenditure decreased to $4,- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Five Months 
1928 1927 
29,618,674 30,290,273 
18,683,262 19,781,849 
54,271,204 56,237,331 
8,013,983 7,649,994 
10,336,977 11,269,307 
18,582,926 20,298,555 
39,854,466 42,188,306 
14,416,788 14,049,025 
3,090,101 2,656,200 
11,326,637 11,392,825 
8,678,403 8,033,700 
2,158.14 2,175.24 

73.4 75.0 


1927 
6,478,099 
4,104,160 

11,784,081 
1,824,092 
2,072,843 
3,950,380 
8,453,698 
3,330,383 

507,685 
2,822,698 
2,133,278 

2,175.07 

71.7 


1928 
5,661,102 
1,159,794 
7,583,026 

927,803 
1,665,994 
2,772,959 
5,861,843 
1,721,183 

400,898 
1,320,285 
1,111,772 

2,396.52 

77.3 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 


May Five Months 
1928 1927 
27,137,079 28,446,208 
5,797,738 6,221,223 
36,125,144 37,792,872 
8,716,82¢ 4,149,785 
7,808,303 8,251,697 
13,820,473 14,364,403 
27,827,976 29,221,463 
8,297,168 8,571,409 
2,048,659 2,069,073 
6,248,509 6,502,336 
5,372,171 6,003,382 
2,396.52 2,397.32 

77.0 17.3 


1927 
5,729,717 
1,293,102 
7,698,764 
979,109 
1,586,798 
2,875,840 
5,898,739 
1,800,025 
430,254 
1,369,771 
1,245,576 
2,397.32 
16.6 


11 
2 
15 
4 
3 
4 


2 
1 
1 
1 


In 1927 the number of ! 


,232,880 


13,039,955 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PkesenteD Libkels, 


dotikand 
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Construction 


| National Housing and Building Costs 


Table 1.—Estimated expenditures and index number of expenditures for new resi- 
dential buildings, nonresidential buildings, and total new buildings; also families provided 
for and ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of population in 257 identical cities 
in 1921 to 1927, inclusive, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Dept. of 


Labor. 


Residential buildings Nonresidential buildings 
Estimated 

expenditure 
$635,775,199 


Index 
number 
100.0 
172.0 
213.5 
220.9 
262.6 
240.7 
203.3 


Estimated 
expenditure 
eeeemes « $937,352,739 
-1,612,352,921 
seeeeeesee + 2,000,986,900 
- . 2,070,276,772 
seeeeeeeee. 2,461,546,270 
eceece cevees 2,255,994,627 
eee +++ 1,906,003,260 
Population 
Estimated 
by Census 
Bureau for 
36,575,118 
37,511,516 
38,447,913 
39,384,311 
40,320,708 
41,257,106 
42,058,897 


Index 
number 
100.0 
102.6 
105.1 
107.7 
110.2 
112.8 
115.0 


1,070,596,718 
1,137,631,080 
1,343,880,884 
1,300,840,876 
1,231,785,870 


Total new buildings 
Estimated Index 
expenditure number 
$1,573,127,938 100.0 
2,488,629,634 158.2 
3,071,583,618 195.3 
3,207,907,852 203.9. 
3,805,427,154 241.9 
204.6 3,556,835,503 226.1 
193.7 3,137,789,130 199.5 
Families provided for 
Ratio to 
each 10,000 


Index 
number 
100.0 
137.8 
168.4 
178.9 
211.4 


876,276,713 


Index 

Index No.* 

number 
100.0 
168.0 
202.0 
197.3 
218.8 
205.8 
180.9 


Number 
224,545 
377,305 
453,673 
442,919 
491,222 
462,214 
406,095 


100.0 
163.8 
192.2 
183.2 
198.4 
182.4 


96.6 157.3 


Table 2.—Average cost of dwelling per family in 257 identical cities, 1921 to 1927. 


Average cost of dwellings. 
Multi- 
family family classes 1 family 
$4,019 
3,880 


9 


$3,762 
3,801 
4,159 
4,336 
4,421 
4,480 
4,368 


1 family 





Rae on Coal Held to Be Prejudicial 


Index nos. of cost of dwellings 
Multi- All 
family family classes 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.0 96.5 101.5 
110.6 99.6 104.6 
115.3 109.9 110.3 
117.5 106.7 113.1 
119.1 101.9 112.0 
116.1 103.8 112.7 


All 


9° 


$3,947 
4,005 
4,127 
4,352 
4,464 
4,422 
4,449 


100.0 
104.1 
105.8 
108.7 
116.3 
119.0 
121.6 





From Mines in Winding Gulf District 


I. C. C. Directs Continuance of Schedules Prescribed Via 
Virginian Route to Deep Water. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


way and the C. & O. as here proposed 
by the Virginian is not justified and that 
such rates should be continued in effect. 


As stated, the amendment to the com- 
plaint in No. 14454 brings in issue the 
rates from the complainants’ mines to 
destinations principally west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to which territory the 
C. & O. established the district basis of 
rates after the filing of the original com- 
plaint. Complainants desire that the 
same basis of rates be established from 
their mines. 

As pointed out by complainants, the 
evidence offered at the original hearing 
applies with equal force to this terri- 
tory. The C. & O. states its willingness 
to participate in such rates. 


Complainants Demand 
Same Basis of Rates 


Aside from the general objections made 
by the Virginian to the continuance of 
any district rates over the route via 
Deepwater, it shows no special reasons 
why the territory covered by the amend- 
ment should not be accorded in the dis- 
trict rates. 

We further find that rates on coal, in 
carloads, from mines on the Virginian 
of complainants in No. 14454, to inter- 
state destinations on lines of defend- 
ants and named or designated in C. & 
O. tariff I. C. C. No. 10218, will be for 








368 in 1927, which was 16.1 per cent 
above the average cost of 1921. 


The average per family expenditure 
for apartment houses has shown no 
steady trend. The average per family 
cost was $4,019 in 1921. In 1922 a low 
point of $3,880 was reached, then an 
increase for the next two years, a peak 
for the seven years of $4,418 being 
reached in 1924, two more years of de- 
clining expenditures in 1925 and 1926 
and a small upturn in 1927. The aver- 
age per family expenditure for dwelling 
units in apartment houses stood at $4,- 
170 in 1927, which was only. 3.8 per cent 
above the 1921 cost. 


The above figures show the change 
from year to year in the amount ex- 
pended per housing unit. The figures 
must not, however, be_interpreted as 
showing the change in the cost of build- 
ing a house each year on identical plans 
and specifications. Plans and specifica- 
tions may change from year to year 
and cheaper or costlier houses built. The 
| figures show only what was spent on the 
buildings constructed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lects monthly the wholesale prices of 
building material and from such figures 
computes index numbers. Retail prices 
as paid by builders are not available, 
but it is believed that the trend of re- 
tail prices follows 


Wages Highest In 1927. 


The bureau also each year collects 
and compiles union wages rates in the 
building trades in the principal cities 
of the country. Building trades are 
highly organized in many cities, while 
in others more or less building labor is 
nonunion. ‘lo a considerable extent, 
however, nonunion rates are understood 
to move up and down in a parallel with 
union wages. The movement in union 
rates in the building trades may, there- 
fore, be accepted as roughly showing 
the trend in the cost of building labor. 
Two series of index numbers are given 
in the following table. Here it is seen 
that in the seven-year period building 
material was highest in 1923 and lowest 
in 1927, while union wage rates were 
lowest in 1922 and highest in 1927. 
Building material was 1.7 per cent 
lower in 1927 than in 1921, while build- 
ing trade wage rates were 28.5 per cent 
higher in 1927 than in 1921. 

Index number for wholesale prices of 
building material (Col. A). Union wage 
rates per hour in building trades (Col. B): 

TOAh sane tw seas ° 100.0 100.0 

1922.. 102.2 93.4 

1923 114.5 103.6 

1924.. 106.1 112.2 

1925. 106.7 116.3 

2036... 105.0 124.0 

128.5 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

May Five Months 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
11,965,782 54,886,566 57,939,674 
3,125,986 14,311,579 16,190,397 
16,494,558 75,928,805 80,719,145 
3,640,185 14,945,876 13,239,392 
3,365,798 16,379,033 16,393,385 
4,998,182 238,908,824 25,278,302 
12,775,072 59,156,172 58,780,396 
3,720,486 16,772,633 21,938,749 
1,173,443 5,989,726 6,481,450 
2,547,043 10,832,907 15,457,299 
2,531,096 10,934,996 15,392,416 
9,422.68 9,426.63 9,403.30 
17.4 17.9 12.8 


891,332 
623,564 
,207,971 
,186,539 
856,791 


583,609 
095,358 
,488,251 
,499,872 
9,430.78 

83.5 


the future unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they may 
exceed the district rates on like traffic 
maintained by defendants from mines in 
the New River district of the C. & O. 
and Virginian and the Pocahontas and 
Tug River districts of the Norfolk & 
Western to the same destinations. 


Nos. 14831 and 14498: From a consid- 
eration of the record in this proceed- 
ing as now made we further find that 
the applicable charges on these ship- 
ments which moved within the statutory 
period were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded charges which would 
have accrued on the basis of the New 
River district rates. Collection of the 
outstanding undercharges on such ship- 
ments in excess of the district rates 
therefore may be waived. 

The findings in the prior reports in 
Nos. 14831 and 14498 are hereby modi- 
fied to the extent indicated by the con- 
clusions now reached herein. 

An appropriate order will be entered in 
accordance with the conclusions reached 
in this report. 

The Commission’s statement of the 
case in Docket No. 14454 et al. follows: 

Exceptions to the report proposed by 
the examiner were filed by complain- 
ants, defendants, and interveners, and 
oral argument was had. Our conclu- 
sions differ in several respects from 
those recommended by him. 


Extensive Territory 
In West Virginia Affected 


The coal-mining districts known as the 
New River, Tug River, and Pocahontas 
comprise an extensive territory in West 
Virginia. Rates from the mines within 
these districts to any given point in cen- 
tral territory are the same. The coal 
mines of complainants in Nos. 14454 and 
13832 are served by the Virginian Rail- 
way, hereafter called the Virginian, and 
are located in what is known as the Wind- 
ing Gulf section of the New River dis- 
trict of the Virginian, which corre- 
sponds geographically to the New River 
district of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, hereinafter called the C. & O. 

The complainants’ mines and others 
served exclusively by the Virginian were 
not accorded district rates to the West 
at the time of the filing of the com- 
plaints, and in order to reach such mar- 
kets they were required to pay combina- 
tion rates made up of the distance com- 
modity rates of the Virginian to its 
junction with the C. & O. and the dis- 
trict rates beyond. On the other hand, 
it appeared, among other things, that 
there were 45 competing mines on the 
Virginian within the New River district 
which were accorded the benefit of the 
district rates via the C. & O. by reason 
of certain operating arrangements be- 
tween the Virginian and C. & O. 

In the original reports in Nos. 14454 
and 13832, Wyoming Coal Co. v. V. Ry. 
Co., 96 I. C. C. 359 and 98 I. C. C. 488, 
hereinafter referred to as the Wyoming 
case, division 3 found that the rates from 
complainants’ mines to the western des- 
tinations, principally to points in central 
territory, on defendants’ lines as named 
in certain designated tariffs, would be 
for the future unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
the district rates on like traffic main- 
tained by defendants from mines in the 
New River districts of the C. & O. and 
Virginian, and the Pocahontas and Tug 
River districts of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, these districts forming part of what 
is generally referred to as the Outer 
Crescent. An order was entered in ac- 
cordance with these findings on May 19, 
1925, to become effective June 25, 1925. 

On June 1, 1925, the Virginian estab- 
lished rates from the complaining mines 
on the New River district basis applic- 
able via Matoaka, W. Va., and the Nor- 
folk & Western. This left the combina- 
tion basis via the route of the Virginian 
and the C. & O. still in effect. In the 
meantime suit had been instituted by 
the Virginian in the Federal Court to 
enjoin the enforcement of and set aside 
our order. This litigation finally ended 
with the affirmance of our order, on De- 
cember 13, 1926, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Virginian Ry. 
v. United States, 272 U. S. 658. 


Order Is Continued 


After Further Hearing 
Subsequently, on January 20, 1927, and 
as a result of a petition of the Virginian, 
we reopened the Wyoming case for fur- 
ther hearing but continued in effect our 
former order, and on January 25, 1927, 
the New River district basis of rates to 
the West was established via the route 
of the Virginian to Deepwater, W. Va., 
and the C. & O. beyond. So that at 
present the district basis of rates ap- 
plies from all mines on the Virginian in 
the district via Matoaka and the Nor- 
folk & Western; and also via Deepwater 
and the C. & O. from local mines served 
by the Virginian and such joint mines as 
are intermediate to local mines. From 
seins tan served by the Virginian and 
the C, 


aforesaid, the district rates apply via the 
Cc. & O., but not Virginian and C. & O. 

On motion filed by complainants in 
No. 14454 we permitted by order of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927, an amendment to the 
complaint in that case. This amendment 
brings in issue the rates from complain- 
ant’s mines via the C. & O. to destina- 
tions named in C. & ©. tariff I. C. C. 
No. 10218. The territory embraced by 
this tariff is, generally speaking, west of 
Chicago, Ill., and the Mississippi River. 
The district basis of rates was not estab- 
lished to that territory by the C. & O. 
until the early part of 1924 and rates to 
such points were not, therefore, involved 
in the original complaint. It is also 
stated that the district basis applies via 
the Norfolk & Western to these destina- 
tions but that the Virginian refuses to 
participate with the C. & O. in rates 
to such territory. The C. & O. asserts ¢ 
its willingness to join in the establish- 
ment of such rates. 

_Nos. 14831 and 14498 were decided by 
division 5, and are reported, respectively, 
in 115 I. C. C. 113 and 115 I. C. C. 147. 
The complaints in those cases were 
there dismissed. They were also re- 
opened on January 20, 1927, for fur- 
ther hearing and such hearing was had 
at the same time as that had in the 
Wyoming case. All will be disposed of 
in this report but Nos. 14831 and 14498 
will be considered separately herein. 


Commissioners Concur 
And Dissent in Part 


The text of the separate expressions 
of opinion by Commissioners Taylor and 
Woodlock follows: 

Taylor, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 

. “I agree with the conclusions reached 
in these cases except as to the finding 
that the eastbound rates from the mines 
of complainants in Nos. 14831 and 
14498 are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. The majority base that find- 
ing largely on the fact that the district 
rates apply from 45 so-called mines in 
the vicinity of complainants’ mines on 
shipments moving to eastern destina- 
tions. It is not my understanding that 
the district rates apply on coal origi- 
nated, for example, by the Virginian at 
one of these joint mines when coal is 
consigned on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
nor on coal originated at the same joint 
mine by the Chesapeake & Ohio, con- 
signed to a point on the Virginian. As 
the district rates now apply on coal orig- 
inating at the mines of complainants 
when destined to a point on the line 
upon which such mines are located, they 
now are in no different situation than 
the joint mines, but the majority find- 
ings will give them an advantage over 
joint mines.” 

_ “Woodlock, Commissioner, dissenting 
In part: In the majority report it is 
found that ‘rates on coal in cearloads 
from mines on the Virginian of complain- 
ants in No. 14454 to interstate destina- 
tions on lines of defendants and named 
or designated in C. & O. tariff I. C. C. 
No. 10218, will be for the future unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they may éxceed the district ' 
rates on like traffic maintained by de- 
fendants from mines in the New River 
district of the C. & O. and Virginian and 
the Pocahontas and Tug River districts 
of the Norfolk & Western to the same 
destinations.’ 

“And it is also found that ‘the rates on 
coal in carloads from complainants’ mines 
on the Virginian to interstate destina- 
tions on the C. & O. and from com- 
plainants’ mines on the C. & O. to in- 
terstate destinations on the Virginian will 
be for the future unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they 
may exceed the New River district rates 
on like traffic maintained by defendants 
from mines in the New River district of 
the Virginian to the same destinations.’ 

“It seems to me that the words ‘un- 
reasonable’ should have no place in these 
findings. By its use we find that com- 
plainants’ rates violate section 1, if and 
when they are in excess of the ‘district 
rates,’ whatever those ‘district rates’ 
may be. Presumably the district rates 
are now ‘reasonable’ under Section 1. 
Suppose that tomorrow the carriers elect 
to reduce them by 20 cents. Under the 
findings quoted above the effect will be to 
make the complainants’ rates ‘unreason- 
able’ under section 1 by 20 cents. 

“Thus we have the singular situation 
that a rate,.which is at a given moment 
‘reasonable’ and, therefore, on conform- 
ity with section 1, is the next moment 
rendered ‘unreasonable’ and violative of 
that section because of a change in some 
other rate! Such a situation under sec- 
tion 3 is, of course, entirely logical. But 
how can section 1 be supposed to cover 
it? It seems to me that ‘unreasonable- 
ness’ under section 1 is one thing and 
‘undue prejudice’ under section 3 another, 
and that there is no connection whatever 
between the two things. There is, there- 
fore, no ground upon which hybrid find- 
ings such as those in the instant case 
can be legally based. 

“Commissioner Brainerd authorizes me 
to state that he concurs in this expres- 
sion.” 

Commissioner Porter did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of these cases. 


Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on June 29 action taken by 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 
Finance Docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6950, 
Bonds of Goshen & Deckertown Ry., grant- 
ing authority to extend from July 1, 1928 
to July 1, 1978, the date of maturity of 
$186,500 of first-mortgage bonds approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6876, 
authorizing the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
R. R. Co. to construct a line of railroad 
in Allen County, Ohio (extending from a 
connection with its main line at Cairo in 
a general southerly direction to a connec- 
tion with its main line at a point about 
three miles south of Lima, a distance of 
9,272 miles) approved. 


« 


Imports of British Coal 
By Canada Shows Decline 


_ A decline of 209,658 tons appears in 
imports of British coal into Canada 
through Montreal up to June 15 this year 
compared with the same period last year, 
Trade Commissioner Walter J. Donnelly, 
Montreal, reports to the Department of 
Commerce, June 29. The full text of the 
report follows: 

British anthracite coal landed at Mon- 
treal this year reached 37,293 tons com- 
pared with 227,990 tons during the same 
period in 1927; British bituminous fell 
to 14,074 tons from 23,542; British coke 
to 88 from 1,206. 

Imports of coal from other foreign 
countries has also fallen off. No German 
coke or Dutch anthracite have arrived 
at Montreal this season, while 4,461 and 
3,914 tons respectively were imported 


& QO. but not intermediate as |\last year. 


¥ 
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Tilson Reviews 
nancial Action by 
ongress Since 1921 


mends Reductions in 

xes and National Debt 

nd Revision of Bank- 
ing System. 


accomplishments of Congress 
1921 are reviewed by Representa- 
ilgon (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
ity jveader in the House in the 
of a statement prepared for the 
essional Record on the activities of 
st session of the Seventieth Con- 


full text of Mr. Tilson’s statement 
ng the high points of Congres- 
legislation since 1921, follows: 

st. Peace has been established and 
lained with all the nations of the 


ond. Most of the loans made to 
llies during the World War have 
ladjusted on terms which are just 
to ourselves and our debtors, as- 
r, so far as possible, the repay- 
of approximately $11,500,000,000, 
represents considerably more than 
bf our present national debt. 
rd. The Washington Conference 
he Limitation of Armaments has 
much criticized by many of our 
beople who claim that we yielded too 
but whether that be true or not, 
hct remains that it was the greatest 
step in history toward universal 
. It pointed the way and asked 
s to join us in it. 
rth. A budget system has been 
established which has already re- 
Hh in greater efficiency and more ef- 
e economy than has been known 
y time in our history. 
a Tax Reduction. 
th. Taxes have been reduced from 
0,000,000 annually in 1920 to an 
ate of approximately $3,187,000,000 
929, while many thousands with in- 
ls less than $3,500 annually have 
relieved from all direct Federal 


th. The national debt has been 
ed by approximately $6,500,000,000, 
he interest on the national obliga- 
by nearly $300,000,000 a year. | 
enth. Abuses in the Immigration 
ce have been corrected, and the 
htened flood of immigrants of a 
cter that constituted a menace to 
ican labor has been restricted, 
during the present session the 
gration law was liberalized in a 
ne and commendable manner for 
niting of families. 
ehth. A number of laws in the 
est of agriculture have been en- 
i, including credits laws, the emer- 
ty tariff law—which saved the farm- 
Hrom ruin in 1921—the grain fu- 
act, the act regulating meat pack- 
he act authorizing agricultural co- 
htion in interstate commerce, the 
reating a cooperative bureau in the 
rtment of Agriculture, and others. 
nth. The tangled mass of legisla- 
relative to World War service men 
een reformed, and the pensions 
ted to veterans and their dependents 
been increased until the Govern- 
is now expending annually more 
$700,000,000 for veterans’ relief. 
present session of Congress has au- 
ized an expenditure of $15,000,000 
new veterans’ hospitals, amended 
rably to the veterans the adjusted 
pensation act, and added to the com- 
ation of certain classes of disabled 
rs. 
Protective Tariff Measure. 
lenth. A general protective tariff 
ure was enacted in 1922, which on 
whole has worked well and has 
ed very materially in restoring pros- 
ty to the ccuntry. While protecting 
ost respects adequately the home 
ket, it has operated so that 63 per 
| of all imports come in free and 
average rates on dutiable articles 
lower than in any previous protec- 
riff law. In fact, experience un- 
the law has proved in quite a num- 
ef instances that the rate is too 
to give adequate protection. 
leventh. Postal rates were revised 
he Sixty-ninth Congress so as to 
the Post Office Department almost 
h self-supporting basis, while at the 
e time substantial increases were 
ley in the salaries of postal employes. 
present session of Congress has 
d it possible to further substantially 
ease postal rates on some impor- 
types of mail matter. 
weflth. An aviation building pro- 
has been adopted and is being car- 
out, which at the end of a five- 
r period will give the Army 1,800 
the Navy 1,000 airplanes and prob- 
r give the United States leadership 
the air. 
‘hirteenth. The national banking sys- 
| has been reformed and strength- 
d, and national banks have been 
bed more nearly on a parity with 
te banks. 
‘ourteenth. Substantial 
e been made in the pensions al- 
ed to veterans of the Civil War and 
ir widows, and Spanish War veterans 
| their widows have been placed 
e nearly on a parity with the vet- 
ns of other wars. 
Public Buildings. 
ifteenth. A public-building program 
been authorized calling for an ex- 
(Aitute of $265,000,000 under which 
xecutive branch of the Govern- 
t has the power to select sites and 
ct suitable buildings where most 
ded. 
sixteenth. A comprehensive plan for 
d control for the Mississippi River 
been adopted as above indicated, at 
ost estimated at $325,000,000, to 
vent so far as humanly possible the 
urrence of another great disaster 
h as that which occurred in the sum- 
of 1927. 
seventeenth. As stated above, a plan 
been approved and is now being 
ried out for the return to German 
i Austrian owners of property 
zed during the World War and held 
e that time by the Alien Property 
stodian. This legislation has been 
hpled with the payment of American 
ims against Germany, thus settling 
problem which has embarrassed the 
ernment since peace was declared. 
ighteenth. As above outlined in re- 
wee to the work of the present ses- 
, legislation has been enacted to 
ter the development of a privately 
ned merchant marine. Additional 
hds to the amount of $125,000,000 
e heen made available for loans in 
e new steamship construction, 
‘ push dente 


increases | 





Excessive Interest Rates in Jugoslavia 


Are Ascribed to Multiplicity of Banks 


State Institution Reviews Activities in Stabilizing Money, 
Credit and Government Finances. 


The problem of too raany banking in- 
stitutions still perplexes Jugoslavia, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Sloveres, as just received and 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The report revtews the results of the 
special conference of bankers and indus- 
trial leaders as to the cause of the pre- 
vailing high interest rates. That con- 
ference reported among other things that 
there was a multiplicity of banks in the 
smaller towns, and this, together with 
“a desire on the part of many banks 
for too great a gain,” have forced an 
undue interest charge on the people. 

It was found also that many banks 
were paying a rate of interest on sav- 
ings which appeared unnecessarily high, 
and that there was probably an over 
extension of relationship between the 
banks and general business, thereby mak- 
ing the soundness of the banks depend 
too much on the business condition. 

Following is the full text of that part 
of the report made public by the board: 

The annual report of the National 
Bank of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes for 1927 was pre- 
sented to the meeting of shareholders 
on February 8, 1928. Following are the 
more important sections of the report 
as published in English by the bank: 


Two-Fold Business 
Carried on With State 


The business carried on by the bank 
last year on behalf of the State was 
mainly twofold; first, in the bank’s ca- 
pacity of honorary State treasurer; and 
second, in its work for the actual stabili- 
zation of the dinar through its cheque 
policy. Both were carried on in agree- 
ment and complete accord between the 
Ministry of Finance and the national 
bank. 

We must state again at this point that 
the management of business for the 
State and on its account, on the basis 
of the national bank law and special 
agreements with the State, is merely 
regular banking business—that is, busi- 
ness with bills and business of treas- 
urer—so that any possibility of increas- 
ing the circulation of notes on the State’s 
account for the purpose of inflation is 
quite excluded. 

The principles laid down in the na- 
tional bank law concerning the issue of 
bank notes have never been questioned 
for one moment, and those principles 


| are firmly maintained and will continue 


to be upheld both by the bank and by 
the State. 

The State’s debt to the national bank 
on the account known as the “State debt 
without interest on crown notes,” 
amounted on December 31, 1926, to 1,- 
114,184,106.85 dinars. Last year that 
dtbt was reduced by 41,519,233.15 dinars. 

This payment included 30,000,000 
dinars, the total amount of the State’s 
share in the profit of the bank, and 11,- 
519,233.15 dinars allotted by the Minis- 
try of Finance in the budget for 1927-28 
for the repayment of that debt. 

Under article 10 of the provisional 
regulations of the national bank law the 
State has a credit of 2,000,000,000 dinars 
on pledge of treasury bonds. The State 
still owes the bank the whole amount of 
2,000,000,000 dinars. 

The period for repayment, under the 
same legal regulation, expires on April 
19, 1931. This also is a debt without 
interest. It is a temporary debt on the 
part of the State to the bank of issue 
and has to be repaid by consolidation. 

Such consolidation may be effected by 
either a long-term internal loan or by a 
foreign State loan. Now that only three 
years have to elapse before liquidation, 
the time has come for thought to be 
given to the method of repayment. 

It is our opinion that the best means 
would be through a _ long-term loan 
abroad. In this way the national bank 
would obtain the necessary amount of 
bills to maintain the stabilization of the 
dinar, and even to turn the present de 
facto into legal stabilization. 

Under the State’s credt at the national 
bank under article 12 of the national 
bank law, which amounts to 1,000,000,000 
dinars for the discounting of treasury 
bills at the bank in order to create turn- 
over capital, the Ministry of Finance 
owed 966,355,034 dinars on December 31, 
1927. This was the same amount as in 
1926. 

This debt of the State, which, by its 
nature, ought to be paid off each budge- 
tary year, with the possibility of mak- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York June 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Ne. York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
5°° of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country. 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) .......++. aoa 

Hungary (pengo) ...... 00,0 02.0 0} 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) wae 

Norway (krone) ........+ ere a 

POTARG (HOY) 2... ccccces ae eeet 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) ........se0- eeeee 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar . 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ..... Seeedsonecrccre 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia’ (peso) 

OR COR a cant 4 idea ta cnacdecd 


« a= nepal aceasta nila 


14,0719 
13.9653 


487.6984 
2.5167 
3.9272 

23.8976 
1.3013 
17.4366 
5.2586 


40,2959 


36.3192 
46.5169 
56.1468 
99.7547 
99.9500 
47.6166 
96.7107 
11.9363 
12.1989 
102.2758 
98.0400 
59.75 


ing use of it in the following year until 
budgetary income materializes, is evi- 
dently becoming a permanent State debt, 
or a permanent annual deficit inherited 
from previous bad years. 

The repayment of this debt also re- 
quires consideration, in order that the 
credit might be opened again, to be 
used for the purposes for which it was 
allotted. The debt on this account bears 
annual interest at 1 per cent, but in 
reckoning the interest account is taken of 
all sums which come into the bank as 
State credit in the bank’s service as 
State treasurer, and an amount is de- 
ducted from the interest on the debt 
corresponding to the time these sums 
have lain unused in the bank. 

The practice having been introduced 
of paying off former State debts to the 
national bank it was continued in the 
budget proposed for 1928-29. This budget 
alloted a total amount of 8,500,000 dinars 
for paying off the above debt. 

By allowing sums for paying off the 
State debt to the national bank, the 
Minister of Finance is giving undoubted 
evidence of a desire to clear up the rela- 
tions between the State and the bank 
as far as possible, and to remove from 
the bank’s accounts all those items which 
were introduced under the stress of ab- 
normal conditions. 

In this way the last traces of inflation 
are being removed, and State finances 
are being set upon a solid basis. 

The banks’s work as treasurer for the 
State is developing normally. The State 
treasuries regularly deposit all the State 
revenue from customs duties, n.onopolies, 
and State toll in accordance with regula- 
tions which are included every year in 
the financial law. 

Two-fifths of the State receipts passed 
through the treasury of the national 
bank, and the bank made payments at 
home and abroad for the State to an 
equivalent amount. 


Credit Policy of Bank 
And Money Market 


Work was continued last year on the 
improvement of discount conditions in 
this country. The national bank gave 
new credits and canceled or reduced old 
ones where this was adjudged advisable 
in accordance with its information 
service. 

Special attention was paid during the 
year to the investigation of the work and 
position of the money market through- 
out the country. The officials of the 
bank examjned practically all the banks 
with which the national bank does busi- 
ness, and to which it gives rediscount 
loans. 

These investigations yielded valuable 
material for the bank’s credit and dis- 
count policy. On the basis of the re- 
ports we were enabled to rectify mis- 
takes in work of many banks, and set 
their business also on a sounder basis. 
The investigations also were well re- 
ceived on the part of the banks them- 
selves, because they were advantageously 
primarily to them. 

In the course of these investigations 
the following discoveries were made: 
There are banks which give loans to 
private individuals or business firms, 
which exceed the total of their paid-up 
capital and even of their reserves. There 
are banks, too, which give large credits 
on current accounts to individuals or 
firms. 

Finally, there are many banks which 
issue letters of guaranty for private 
persons or f.rms_ without adequate 
caution. 

The dangers into which banks are 
running by such actions are extremely 
great and may often lead them into 
disaster. Moreover, these dangers from 
their.action may also involve their cred- 
itors, the national bank and other banks, 
and depositors. Such danger exists es- 
pecially in the case of small provincial 
banks. 

But even.if the dangers did not exist, 
this kind of business must be regarded 
as unwarranted, because by such ac- 
tions the banks lose their raison d’etre 
and simply turn themselves into institu- 


tions worked by groups of men who ex- | 


ploit private credit and savings deposits, 
and lose their standing as public credit 
institutions. 


Restriction Imposed 
On Individual Loans 


The bank management therefore de- 
cided to give notice to banks which have 
capital up to 5,000,000 dinars that it will 
regard it as a serious lapse of duty if 
they give loans either to one person or 
to firms, in any form whatsoever, 
amounting to over one-fourth of their 
paid-up capital, except in the case of 
loans granted on safe securities; also, if 
they issue letters of guaranty without 
covering in bills; and finally, if they 
give the right of overdraft without re- 
ceiving real security for the same. 

In granting loans to banks, the national 
bank paid especial attention to the se- 
curity of such banks, the liquid nature 
of their funds, and the interest charged 
by them on savings deposits and on loans 
granted by them. 

The statistics of the Association of 
Banks for 1926 give the number of banks 
in the country as 718, with a total capi- 
tal of 1,962,000,000 dinars, 572,000,000 
dinars in funds and 6,652,000,000 dinars 
in deposits for savings. 

Of the total number, 315 banks, with 
a joint capital of 1,646,000,000 dinars, 
426,000,000 dinars in funds, and 5,3380,- 
000,000 dinars in savings deposits, en- 
joyed credit from the national bank, ac- 
cording to the bank’s data for May 1 of 
last year. 


Bank Credit Limited 
To 50,000,000 Dinars 


A resolution of principle was made 
last year that no bank, however large 
its capital, may have credit at the na- 
tional bank in excess of 5,000,000 dinars. 

In the course of 1927 the banks of 
the country held the following average 
funds: 676,014,000 dinars of regular 
credits and 189,308,000 of seasonal 
credits, that is, an average of 865,322,000 
dinars on all loans on bilfs. At no time 
in the year did the banks make full use 
of the credit allotted to them, 

The average amount of the credit of 
the national bank used by the banks was 
329,389,000 dinars of regular credit, or 
48.8 per cent of the total, and 67,300,000 
dinars of seasonal credit, or 35.6 per cent 
of the total authorized amount. 

The average amounts unused were 
846,625,000 dinars, or 51.2 per cent of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 





VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 27 
Made Public June 29, 1928. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$877,642.69 
3,015,904.30 


1,914,715.19 
527,663.68 


6,335,925.86 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day.. 287,007,663.18 


Total caceue 293,343,589.04 
Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal .. 
Operations in special ac- 
counts . 
Adjusted service certifi- 
eate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund .. 
Investment of t 


eee eeeeee 


$6,250,294.37 
1,237,426.32 
451,266.37 
113,372.05 


265,062.37 
32,260.96 


13,076.82 
192,552.45 


eeeeeee 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today ......+. 


Total .. 293,343,589.04 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 


7,960,665.05 


7,455,008.50 
277,927,915.49 


saree eeeee 


| ceipts and expenditures for the month 


and for -the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Bankers’ Views Differ 
On Japanese Finance 


Divergent views on the financial situa- 
tion in Japan, held by Governor Inouye 
of the Bank of Japan, and Mr. Hoshine, 
president of the Kawasaki Bank, are out- 
lined by the Commercial Attache at 
Tokyo, Halleck A. Butts, in a report just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text: 

Governor Inouye of the Bank of Japan 
recently stated that the present financial 
situation does not permit of optimism. He 
states that, although the Bank of Japan 
is able to control circulation through 
loans, at present a great portion of the 
bank’s loans, which amount to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 yen, is due to spe- 
cial legislation and therefore can not be 
regulated through the manipulation of 
interest rates. 

In addition, the deposits may be with- 
drawn at any time, and such withdrawal 
would result in an increase of circulation. 
He is of the opinion that Japan’s finances 
may be affected by the inflation of cir- 
culation at any time. 


Mr. Hoshine, president of the Kawa- ! 





Increase in Dollar Volume of Trade 


Reported for Week Ending June 23 


Operating Activity in Steel Plants Greater Than Year 
Ago; Building Contracts Larger. 


Measured by check payments the dol- 
lar volume of trade during the week 


ending June 23 was greater than the 
previous week and the corresponding 
week last year, the Department of Com- 
merce announced June 29. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

Operating activity in steel plants, al- 
though showing a decline from the pre- 
vious week, was greater than a year 
ago. New building contracts awarded 
during the week were larger than in 
either prior period. Wholesale prices 
showed a fractional gain in the general 
index over the preceding week, being 
higher also than a year ago. Prices for | 
cotton like the general index averaged 
higher than in either prior period, while 
iron and steel prices showed declines 
from both periods. Prices for copper, 
showing no material change from the 
previous week, were substantially higher 
than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- | 
serve member banks were lower than in 
the previous week but higher than a 
year ago. Loans to brokers and dealers 
by Federal reserve member banks in 


New York City were smaller than in 
the preceding week but higher than a 
year ago. Stock prices averaged lower 
than in the previous week but were still 
above the level of last year. Interest 
rates on time money averaged higher 
than in either prior period. Bond prices, 
although showing no change from the 
previous week, were still fractionally 
above the level of last year. Interest 
rates on call loans averaged higher than 


in either the previous week or the corre- | 


sponding period of 1927. 


the week ended June 16, although smaller 
than in the preceding week, was slightly 


larger than in the same week of last ! 


year. Lumber production 
same week showed 
prior periods. 
a decline from the preceding week and 
a year ago. 
mary markets were smaller than in 
either the previous week or the same 
week of last year. Cattle receipts made 
similar comparisons with both periods. 
Receipts of hogs, although smaller than 
in the preceding week, were greater 
than a year ago. 


declines from both 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks Ended Saturday. 


1928. 
June 


92 


3 
Steel operations 96.0 
Bituminous-coal production 
Lumber production 
Beehive coke production 
Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 
Freight-car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 23.5 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite .... 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........., 
Fisher’s price index (1926=100) .. 
Bank loans and discounts, total .. 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 
Detroit employment 

*Revised. 


186.2 


80.1 
85.0 


97.9 
126.3 
141.2 
142.4 
109.8 
186.9 
108.4 


105.1 


Average 1923-25—100) 


1928. 1928. 
June June 
16 9 
100.0 104.0 
85.5 86.3 
94.1 98.2 
29.8 29.8 
113.2 113.5 

103.9 

143.3 168.7 
39.1 48.8 
34.2 24.2 
76.6 81.6 
85.7 101.8 


1928. 
June 
9 


1927. 
June 


1927. 
June 


1927. 


June 


25 
93.0 
87.0 
99.1 
63.5 

120.5 
106.2 


104.0 
75.7 
94.1 
29.8 

113.5 
97.4 

144.0 5 
54.4 62.3 
37.3 38.1 
73.1 80.1 
92.6 86.4 

116.9 103.5 
77.6 61.8 

7 85.8 $8.5 

105.1 89.1 

98.0 92.1 
127.2 117.0 
105.0 119.1 
145.5 97.0 
$4.5 104.4 
201.2 167.4 
109.6 108.2 
128.6 102.9 
88.9 101.8 
117.6 85.6 


47.9 77.6 
85.7 85. 
105.1 

97.6 
126.8 
144.3 
145.5 
119.9 
197.8 
108.9 
128.6 

88.6 
119.0 


97.8 
127.0 
133.0 
139.4 
108.4 
190.1 
108.4 
181.4 

87.2 


118.9 


108.4 
170.0 
108.4 
100.0 
99.6 
92.6 


———— le —>=—&__—_——————— 


saki-100th Bank, takes exception to Gov- 
ernor Inouye’s statement, his viewpoint 
being that the outstanding factor in the 
present ease of money is the large 
amount at 500,000,000,000 yen, whereas | 
only ‘about 50,000,000 are needed by 
banks for daily settlements. 

Mr. Hoshine points out that a large 


essen 


percentage of these balances are special 
advances from the central bank against 
collateral and that the borrowers must 
repay the loans and recover their securi- 


ties before there can be a real surplus of 
funds available for investment which 
might result in a boom. 


: 


during the ‘ 


Petroleum output showed ! 


100.0 ? 


é 


Karnings of Federal 
Land Banks in 1927 


Above Previous Year 


Farm Loan Board Issues Its 
Eleventh Annual Report 
On Condition of 
Members. 


The total net earnings of the 12 Fed- 
eral Land Banks from their date of or- 
ganization in 1916 to December 81, 1927, 
aggregated $53,438,361, against which 
real estate acquired amounting to $15,- 


. 7 } 094,664, was charged off, the Federal 
The output of bituminous coal during | Farm Loan Board stated in its eleventh 


‘annual report just made public. 


The 
report showed that dividends paid by the 
banks totaled $21,052,545.15 during the 
same period. 

The surplus, reserves, and undivided 
profits of the Federal Land Banks 


, id ; amounted to $15,776,467.86 on December 
Receipts of wheat at pri- | 


31, 1927, and their total assets on that 
date aggregated $1,243,947,038.85, the 
Board declared. 

Total net earnings of the banks for 
the year 1927 as compared with 1926 
were reported to the Board as follows: 

1926 1927 
$270,309.98 $253,907.56 

537,517.78 568,776.41 

548,263.57 520,754.14 
1,059,383.05 999,847.34 

937,835.10 973,357.80 

587,807.20 646,164.65 

446,909.62 749,369.52 
1,318,333.67 ,356,743,30 

856,257.60 854,150.41 
1,306,101.88  1,387,686.86 

339,586.65 416,846.15 

640,590.64 896,923.77 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 

New Orleans... 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Omaha 

Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley ....... 
Spokane 

Total . $8,848,896.74 $9,624,527.41 

The aggregate surplus, reserve and 
undivided profits of the Joint Stock 
Land banks in 1927 amounted to $11,- 
911,152.09 and in 1926 to $11,636,- 
320.23, according to data submitted to 
the Board, the report stated. The Board 
in its report also reviewed the action 
against certain Joint Stock banks now 
in course of liquidation. 

Discussing the financial condition of 
the 12 Intermediate Credit Banks as of 
December 31, 1927, the Board said: 

The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks have a capital of $5,000,000 each, 
or a total of $60,000,000, subscribed 
by the Government. In the case of eac 
of the banks, except Columbia, $2,- 
000,000 of the subscribed capital has 
been paid in. In the case of the Colum- 
bia bank, $8,000,000 has been paid in, 
the additional $1,000,000 of capital hav- 
ing been called for by the bank because 
of losses sustained during 1926. Im- 
proper conduct on the part of officers of 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


WEN The United States 

Daily was only a few months old, we 
established its Inquiry Division to an- 
swer the questions of subscribers from the 

vast stores of information in the files and 
official printed documents of the Government. 


At first there were only a few inquiries, but 
when subscribers found that the Inquiry Division 
gave them valuable information, more and more 
inquiries began to come in. 


Again, as readers of The Daily learned through 
its columns, more and more about the Govern- 
ment and the operation of the three hundred 
units thereof, greater numbers of them asked 
questions. It is an old observation that to ask 
questions intelligently one must know a good 
deal about the subject. We are finding that the. 
more our subscribers know about the Govern- 


ment, the more numerous and interesting are 
their questions. 


Remember that the services of our Inquiry 


Division are yours, without charge, as part of 
your subscription. 
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Parachutes 


Parachute Company Declared Infringer 
Of Patent Despite Change in Design 


Principle and Result 
Same in Twa Devices 


Employment of Pilot Chute In- 
stead of Springs Held 
Immaterial. 


VAN Meter V. InvinG Air CHUTE Com- 
PANY AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
District CourT FOR THE WESTERN 
District oF NEw YORK. 

The court held that claim 2 of patent 
1192479. for “Aviatory Life Buoy,” as 
limited by disclaimer was valid and in- 
fringed. 

The disclaimer limiting the scope of 
the claim to a parachute carried on the 
person of the user and known as the 
free or “jump” type, was declared valid 
because, in view of the drawing and de- 
scription, it did not constitute a material 
change in the character of the invention 
or an enlargement of the claim. 

It was also held that all testimony on 
the question of abandonment indicated 
no intention to abandon, 

Regarding utility, the court stated that 
plaintiff’s device was obviously crudely 
constructed, as compared with defend- 
ant’s parachute pack, but nevertheless 
was operable and practicable. 

The claim was held valid since the 
various patents and publications asserted 
to be anticipatory did not show the com- 
bination of elements presented therein, 
though they did show the various ele- 
ments individually, The court found that 
the prior art in no instance disclosed a 
parachute with expanding means con- 
fined within a casing fastened to the 
body of the wearer and freed by means 
responsive to the will of the operator. 
Patent Is Infringed 
Despite Same Principle 

It was also held that the claim was 
infringed by defendant’s parachute in 
which the same principle was employed 
and same result obtained, though dif- 
fered from plaintiff’s device in the em- 
ployment of a pilot chute, instead of 
springs, for the purpose of opening the 
major chute. 

John S. Powers, Buffalo, N. Y. (Mel- 
ville Church, Clarence B. Des Jardins 
and C. C. Calhoun, Washington, D. C., 
of counsel), solicitors for plaintiff. 
Botsford. Mitchell, Albro & Weber, so- 
licitors for defendant, Irving Air Chute 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. (Royal R. Rom- 
mel, Washington, D. C., counsel.) 
Richard A. Grimm, Assistant U. S. At- 
torney, Buffalo, N. Y., for the Govern- 
ment (Harry E. Knight, Washington, 
D. C.. and Herman Galloway, Assistant 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C., 
of counsel.) 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Hazel, follows in full text: 

In these two cases, tried as one, the 
evidence taken is admittedly applicable 
to both. The action against the Irving 
Air Chute Company is in equity and 
avers infringement of United States 
Letters Patent No. 1192479 issued July 
25, 1916, to Solomon Lee Van Meter, Jr., 
for parachute apparatus “Aviatory 
Life Buoy.” while the action against the 
United States is at law, wherein trial by 
jury has been waived, to recover dam- 
ages for unlicensed use and manuiac- 
ture by the United States, or for the 
United States by the defendant, Irving 
Air Chute Company, the invention 
described in the patent in controversy. 
Plaintiff Is Lieutenant 
In Army Air Service 

The plaintiff is First Lieutenant in the 
Air Service of the United States Army, 
commissioned in November, 1917, and 
was prohibited from suing the United 
States for infringement of his patent 
until the removal his disability by a 
special act of Congress, Chap. 587, p. 
1601, whereby jurisdiction was conferred 
upon the Court of Claims or the District 
Courts of the United States to examine 
and adjudicate his claim of infringe- 
ment and unlicensed use of the invention 
for which a patent was issued to him 
prior to his entry into the service of the 
United States. 

The Irving Air Chute Company is en- 
gaged in this district in the manufacture 
of the alleged infringing apparatus. The 
patent, in outline, describes and claims 
a parachute and mechanical 
means for operation for instant use 
in saving aviators by enabling 
safe descent to carth from the airplane 
in case of accident, or whenever the 
aviator’s endangered. Ad- 


of 


or 


of 


oft 


Canopy 
its 
1 


lives of 


safety is 
mittedly parachutes as instrumentalities 
for retarding descent of operators or oc- 
cupants of airplanes, airships or balloons 
are old—extremely old when used in con- 
nection with flights in balloons—yet the 
primary object of the patentee, as staied 
in the specifi produce a 
safety device novel com- 
bination of elements immediate use 
the parachute when dan- 
imminent, and of a character to 
bear the weight of the user in the 
and quickly expand the parachute 
that resisiance of the air would retard 
descent and insure safe landing. 

The described parachute canopy of silk 
or fabric is located in a locked casing or 
cap, preferably made of aluminum, at- 
tached to the body plate, and capable of 
detachment or manual release therefrom, 

The plate to which*the casing is 
tached is strapped to the back of the 
user, and the casing is released at his 
will by a pull upon a line or cord which 
causes its cover, wherein mechanical 
means 
forcibly thrown aside or from the plane. 
Cooperating means are also enclosed in 
the casing to quickly open the chute and 


ation, 
by a 


Was to 
new and 
OL 
and release of 
ger is 
air 


30 


al- 


Speed up expansion by allowing the air | 


to rush in at its partly open mouth. 

Upon full expansion, which occurs. in 
most instances after the user has leaped 
from the plane, his downward fall is rap- 
idly checked, owing to the attachment of 
the parachute to the body plate, and the 
user descends to the ground. 


a sage . 
Claim 2 only is in issue, and is for a | 


combination of elements, to wit: (1) a 
parachute having means fo confining 
the same in the cap or casing; (2) means 
for carrying it in a confined state: (3) 
means for its release; (4) means for fta- 
cilitating the expansion of the 
after its release to effectuate the pur- 
pose of the invention. The exact, orig- 
inal wording of the claim is as follows: 

“2. The combination with a parachute 


of expansible means therefor, means 


canopy 


' Claimer, 


for release are contained, to be | 


| operable to hold said expansible means 


normally inoperative, said holding means 
being automatically detachable from the 
parachute upon the release thereof, and 
means to release said holding means.” 
The patentee claims that he was the 
first to combine old instrumentalities, 


used in prior structures, in such a way | 


as to enable the aviator or user, while 


| carrying the parachute on his back, to 
| freely move from his seat to a position 


where he may jump or be lifted from 
the plane before releasing the casing in 
which the parachute is enclosed. 

During the hearing, and following de- 
fendant’s testimony bearing upon antici- 
pation, plaintiff submitted a notice of 
disclaimer, filed on the succeeding day 
in the Patent Office, by adding at the end 
of claim 2 the words: 


First to Combine 


Ideas for Parachute 
“Except when such combination is em- 


| bodied in a free type manually operated 


parachute apparatus carried on the per- 
son of the user and sometimes referred 
to as a parachute pack of the ‘jump’ 
type.” 

By the disclaimer the scope of the in- 
volved claim was narrowed and limited 
to a parachute carried on the person of 
the user—a parachute of what has be- 
come known, in service, as the “free” or 
“jump” type to distinguish it from the 

soaring’ type, and one without means 
of direct attachment to the body of the 
airplane. , 

The defenses are invalidity of the dis- 
estoppal by acquiescence in the 
cancellation of original claims, abandon- 
ment by the patentee of the jump type 
apparatus, anticipation, prior use, lack 
of utility, and noninfringement. 

The attack on the validity of the dis- 
claimer will be considered first. It 
insisted that there is imported into the 
claim new matter of far-reaching im- 
portance, viz.: a new and distinct feature 
consisting of a manually operated para- 
chute structure carried on the person of 
the wearer—a feature not specifically or 
interentially included in the specification, 
drawings, or claim and in argument it is 
said, inter alia, that the concept of the 
inventor finds accurate illustration in 
Fig. 12 of the drawing showing the avia- 
tor seated in the plane after the para- 
chute was ejected from its confinement 
for the purpose of lifting or drawing 
him free of the plane for the descent. 
thus indicating the object of the patentee 
to invent a soaring type of parachute 
W hich was and is inapplicable for safely 
Jumping from the plane and opening the 
parachute while the aviator or wearer is 
descending. 

_The specification, however. I am con- 

vinced, does not bear out this narrow 
cn eae The general construc- 
ion of the apparatus and its riggi r 
harness around the body of as redo 
implies Its uSe, in case of necessity, at 
and from other parts of the plane, and, 
indeed, for jumping free of the plane. 

The aviator or wearer has control of 
the release cord and, on jerking it, the 
casing is at once cast aside, the para- 
chute is freed, the shroud lines alined, 
and the chute is subject to the air cur- 
rents. The various springs for ejecting 
the parachute from the cap and the mesh 
frame function promptly to open and 
hold open the mouth of the canopy to 
allow expansion by the air currents, 

That this may occur automatically at 
the instant the wearer pulls the cord and 
while away from his seat, or in the air 
om from the plane, is rea- 
sonabdly clear upon reading » specifics 
tion wherein it is aaa en 

“In the operation of the device, in or- 
der to put the parachute into service 
the operator pulls on the line 16, which 
releases the catches 11 and 12 from the 
retaining members 8 which in turn re- 
lease the springs 19 and 20 
these springs to force the cap 4 and the 
parachute enclosed thereby outwardly 
away trom the plate 1 so as to cast the 
parachute freely into the air. When the 
cap 4 is thus cast into the air the spring 
35 will serve to separate the parachute 
and cap and the confined spring 37 will 
spring outwardly expanding the throat 


of the parachute so that the same will 
readily catch the air.” : 


1s 


permitting 


Spring Aids Expansion 


Of Throat of Chute 


It will be noted that expansion is has- 
tened by the spring at the edge of the 
frame which functions to expand the 
throat of the chute. It is an essential 
element of the successful use of the con- 
trivance. The claim is broad and 
course must be given reasonable inter- 
pretation in the light of the description 
and to fairly carry out the object of the 
Invention, : 

The limitation introduced by the dis- 
claimer Was apparently in contemplation 
and may justly, I think, be read into the 
claim as a means for expanding the 
parac hute, even though no specific words 
are used in the description to indicaie a 
differentiation of the free type or 


| jump 
type parachute 


) from the soaring type, 
which, as I understand _ it, comprises 
parachutes that are not carried on the 
person of the user, 
Resort to statutory 


disclaimer no 
doubt may properly 


ae sane ere be had to limit the 
‘cope of a claim to a particular class or 
form to which the device belongs, and 
such a disc laimer is validy unless ‘there 
Is a material change in the character of 
the invention or enlargement of the 
claim. Haile’s Co. y. Albany 
| Works, 123 U. S. at page 587; Strauss 
Gas & I. Co. v. Crane Co., 235 Fed. 136: 
and see Simplex Ry. Co. v. Pressed Steel 
| Car Co., 189 Fed. 70; Permutit Co. v. 
plicit =e 


Chicago, St. 
May 


1928 
1,603,248 
281,997 
2,057,361 
376,960 
420,362 
905,621 
1,830,016 


DOr Oar 
227,345 


115,470 
113,875 
60,974 
1,746.53 
88.9 


Freight revenue ......00.. 
Passenger revenue ....0.. 
Total, incl. other TeV$.... 
Maintenance OF Wee ons. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
' Total expenses incl, 
Net from railroad 
| Taxes and uncollected rev. 
| Net after TOXER, OC, o05006 
i Net after vents ....00s«see 
Aver. miles operated. ..ee. 
Operating ratio .... 


other... 


| showed 


of | 


the same instant of time. 


| Fowler parachute 


Stove | 


Plaintiff Is Officer 


In Army Air Service 


“Aviatory Life Buoy”? Inventor 
Wins Protection Despite 
Crude Model. 


| Harvey Laundry, 279 Fed. 34 (affd. 274 


Fed. 937); also Permutit Co. v. Wad- 


dams, 13 Fed. (2d) 454. 


In Thomas v. Bushnell Co., 96 Fed. 
238, the disclaimer in terms limited the 
claim to hack and band saws, eliminating 
circular saws, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for this circuit ruled that saws 
of another kind were included. The rec- 
ognition by the disclaimer of a different 
species of parachute without specifically 
referring to a class, is insufficient cause 
for invalidity, since the description 
fairly implies that the apparatus is us- 
able for jumping from the plane regard- 


less of the position of the user, and that 


he is free to operate the parachute after 
dropping from the plane. 


That in a letter to his commanding 


| officer (Ex. 38-B) Van Meter referred to 


the patent as an impractical jump chute 
and suggested abandoning it, is not to be 
taken literally. He manifestly did not at 
that time understand, or perhaps even 
contemplate, the nature of his invention. 

In Roberts v. Ryer, 91 U. S. 150, the 
Supreme Court held that an inventor “is 
entitled to the beneftt of all the uses to 
which it can be put, no matter whether 
he had conceived the idea of the use or 
not.” See also Thompson Motor Co. v. 
National Motor Co., 65 Fed. 427, and 
Diamond R. Co. v. Cons. Tire Co., 220 
U. S. 428. 

Generally abandonment is a question 
of fact, and, in my opinion, declarations 
of abandonment by the inventor must be 
accompanied by acts or at least a plain 
intention to dedicate his invention to the 
public. Pitts v, Hall, 2 Blatch. 230. All 
the testimony on this point negatives 
such intention, and, indeed, it may be 
that Van Meter intended to refer to his 
Soaring type, described in his patent No. 


j; 1198480, on a later application. 


In any event, I discover nothing in the 
file wrapper and contents (Ex No, 427 to 
prove an intention to abandon the inven- 
tion in suit by reason of the grant of his 
soaring type parachute. 

Van Meter’s evidence certainly shows 
activity on his part in attempting to se- 
cure recognition of his invention, but 
his attempts fell on deaf ears. The as- 
serted lack of utility in plaintiff's de- 
vice is not sufficiently proven. 


Operation of Parachute 
Said to Be Hazardous 


It is true the expert witnesses agreed, 
and I dare say it is obvious, that it 


| would be hazardous for the wearer to 
| pull the cord, of the parachute in ques- 


tion, for throwing aside the casing and 
opening the chute while he continued in 
his seat, as shown in figure 12 of the 
patent drawings, since the air currents, 
It can scarcely be doubted, would en- 
tangle the shroud lines or carry the 
fabric to the rear part of the plane and 
cause collision therewith to the serious 


| injury of the wearer who is held to the 


chute by the suspensory cords attached 


to the plate on his back. 


‘ This was evidently a misconception of 
the draftsman of the sketch. The patent 
Is not invalid or the claim limited to 


; the illustration because of this mistake 


or lack of understanding. See Temple 
Pump Co. vs. Goss Pump Co., 58 Fed. 
at page 204. ‘ 

Nor does plaintiff's invention 
utility, as contended, because of anv 
forced expansion at the mouth of the 
parachute instead of before the user or 
behind him. Major Hoffman, on this 
point, stated that the apparatus is op- 
erable as a pack or jump type of para- 
chute; that it could be used for jumping 
from the plane, if “you supposed it was 
of the jump type,” and, he said: “It 
might be operated successfully now and 


lack 


| then and would not fould if made of good 


material.” And further that he did not 


; regard it as a developed idea. 


It was obviously crudely constructed 
compared with defendant’s parachute 


| pack, the infringing device, but it was 


nevertheless operable and practicable, 


| even though it did not work smoothly or 
wit ) 


perfection. 
U. S. 27-34. 
260-pound 


Hildreth v. Mastoras, 
The comparative test 
Weights between the 


| plaintiff’s and defendant’s apparatus, re- 


produced in moving pictures in court, 
good operativeness, form, and 


drops of the weights from the planes at 


‘ 


Prior Patents Not 


Anticipatory of Claim 2 
Various prior patenis and publications 


asserted to be anticipatory of the patent 


in suit were introduced in evidence. but, 
since none of them include the comb § :- 
tion of elements of claim two, they were 


| not anticipations, 


In the Fowler patent the suspensory 


cords of the parachute were wound on 


a drum in the fusilage of the airplane, 
the parachute being pulled out by a 
smal! umbrella on the peak of the 
parachute upon becoming responsive to 
the air currents. (Evidently perform- 
ing the same function fulfilled by de- 
fendant’s pilot parachute), But the 
0 Was not connected 
with the body of the aviator, nor were 
its normal expanding means confined in 
a pack or casing. The device was evi- 
dently designed to support the plane in 
case of accident and to insure safe land- 


| ing of the aviator. 


Whether defendant’s adaptation of 
means for quickly expanding the main 


: ticability. 


| and, 


| to 


| holding the 


Naturalization 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they canbe cut owt and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


LIENS: Naturalization: 


Persons Capabie: 


Service in the United States 


Navy.—Where petitioner, in petitioning for naturalization under Sec- 
tion 2166 of the Revised Statutes, averred an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army in 1898, but testified that his service was in the United 
States Navy, there being no allegation or evidence of any declaration of in- 


tention, held: 


Petition dismissed.—In re Dennis Byrne. 


(District Court 


for the Western District of Washington.)—Yearly Index Page 1126, Col. 6 


(Volume III.) 


LIENS: Naturalization: 


Persons Capable: 


Service in Aries of United 


States.—The term “Armies of the United States” in Section 2166 of the 
Revised Statutes, providing for naturalization without previous declaration 
of intention. of aliens honorably discharged from the Armies of the United 
States, does not include the Navy or Marines; and though Congress extended 
its provisions to those honorably discharged from service in the Navy, Marine 
Corps and other services, such statutes were later repealed, with the proviso 
that, as to all aliens who, prior to 1900, served in the Armies of the United 
States and were honorably discharged therefrom, Section 2166 should remain 


in full force and effect.—In re Dennis Byrne. 


(District Court for the West- 


ern District of Washington.)—Yearly Index Page 1126, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: Disclaimer: 


“Jump” Parachutes—Where claim 2, 


Patent 1192- 


479, included a paracnute having means to confine it in a casing, means 
to carry it ina confined state, means to release it, and spring means to facili- 


tate expansion of the 


chute, and the drawing and description 


disclosed a 


pack and body harness and indicated the chute was designed as a “jump” 


type chute, held: 


The disclaimer was valid; it did 


not result in a different 


invention or enlargement of claim.—-Solomon Lee Van Meter v. Irving Air 


Chute Company and United States. 


(District Court for the Western District 


of New York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1126, Col. 1 (Volume ITI.) 


PATE NTS: Infringement: “Jump 


” 


Parachutes.— Where defendant’s para- 


chute differed from plaintiff’s device in the employment of a pilot chute, 
instead of springs, for the purpose of opening the major chute, but the same 
principle was employed in each case and substantially the same result ob- 


tained, held: 


Irving Air Chute Company and United States. 


Defendant’s chute constituted an infringement.—Van Meter v. 


(District Court for the West- 


ern District of New York, 1928.) —Yearly Index Page 1126, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Utility: 


.“Jump” Parachutes—Where plaintiff’s parachute in- 
cluded aluminum pack and spring means for opening the 


major chute, 


whereas defendant’s device included canvas pack and pilot chute for opening 
the major chute, plaintiff’s construction being obviously crudely made as 
compared to defendant’s device, but nevertheless operable and practical, held: 
Plaintiff’s parachute possesses utility.—Solomon Lee Van Meter v. Irving Air 


Chute Company and United States. 


(District Court for the 


Western Dis- 


trict of New York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1126, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Cee ee 


chute to facilitate air 
infringement, depends upon whether the 
principle of its entire operation is the 
same as plaintiff’s. The proof must 
show that the combination in suit is not 
employed by defendant and that the 
same result is not attained by sub- 
stantially equivalent means. But to this 
phase I will refer later on when treating 


; of the defense of noninfringement. 


The Nelson patent, No. 1019271, dated 
March, 1912, was granted while Van 
Meter’s application was pending in the 
Patent Office, and hence may be con- 
sidered as bearing on the prior state of 
the art. It discloses a parachute nor- 
mally kept in a casing on the upper wing 
of the airplane and apparently was used 
for supporting the latter in case of acci- 
dent. The specification states that the 
parachute may be carried on the person 
or connected to the airplane, and shows 
its connection with the latter. Expan- 
sion of the parachute is effected by use 
of a gas tank and connecting tubes and 
ribs and rings. It was never thought to 
be a practical device, and, as far as 
shown, has never been used, and defend- 
ant’s expert witnesses doubted its prac- 
It fails to show an apparatus 
wherein the chute and expanding means 
are confined in a casing or pack for re- 
lease by a pull on a rip cord, as in plain- 
tiff’s and defendant’s structures. 


Different Assembly Found 
In Tanner Device 


The Tanner patent was also allowed 
after the filing date of the plaintiff’s 
patent. It is not anticipatory. It was 
designed for supporting the plane, 
though the patentee states it may be 
carried on the back of the aeronaut. It 
has some of the elements of the Van 
Meter patent, but does not disclose the 
assemblage of elements. It has no 
means of expanding the chute or for 
quickening its expansion after the 
canopy has been forcibly expelled from 
the housing or tubes wherein it is con- 
tained. 

Willard’s patent of June 4, 1912, which 
was also granted after Van Meter’s fil- 
ing date, though his application was 
earlier, requires attention. He discloses 
mechanical features for releasing the 
umbrella and causing spring arms, or a 
spring actuated member, to spread apart 
to allow air to enter the mouth of the 
compactly folded parachute for expan- 
sion after a fall of a few feet. The de- 
vice is not located on the airplane, and 
is not attached to the body of the avia- 
tor. In using the parachute, the aviator 
grasps a handle and pulls on triggers, 
on leaving the plane, takes the 
structure with him. In jumping free of 
the plane, he would be required to hold 
on with one hand and press triggers 
with the other to open the chute. 

_ The pointed hooks, which the specifica- 
tion states may engage the user’s belt or 
clothing im making the descent, are a 
risky expedient and one that to my 
mind fails to give assurance of reason- 
able safety. It has no means for assist- 
ing expansion of the parachute confined 


| Within a casing or pack attached to the 


body of the user, and, in my opinion, is 
not anticipatory. 

The Ulmer patent of June 31, 1911, is 
for a parachute packed in a cap worn 
by the user. True enough, it was, per- 
haps, the first free jump type parachute 
to be carried by the aviator. However, 
the arrangement of the parts is such as 
make its practicability extremely 
doubtful. The defendant’s expert Browne 
was of that opinion, and I agree with 
him. Anyway, no means are shown for 
Ulmer parachute confined 
with the expanding means in a casing, 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ky. 
Five Months 
1925 1927 
8,094,275 7,463,772 
1,641,524 1,919,029 
10,527,503 10,194,632 
1,465,095 = 1,288,533 
2,145,099 2,046,149 

721,822 4,549,090 


1927 
1,507,438 
335,822 
2,014,211 
262,159 
386,848 
840,285 i 
1.609.459 $947,258 
108.752 1,590,245 
108,107 557,207 
300,645 1,033,038 
208,970 759,524 
1,746.53 1,746.53 
99.7 84.9 


1,192,224 
835,364 | 
1,746.53 | 

83.2 | 


100,261 
105,516 
294,745 
106,715 
1,028.49 
82.1 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Five Months 
1928 1927 
7,845,819 7,986,758 | 
2,292,550 2,570,366 
11,280,905 11,628,751 
1,257,650 1,320,037 | 
2,588,238 2,519,483 
4.597 ,436 4,530,962 
9,127,433 9,158,061 
2,103,417 2,470,627 
528,109 530,176 
1,575,308 1,940,511 
668,290 1,053,834 
1,028.49 1,049.29 | 
81.3 78.8 


1801869 
365,650 
106,219 
259,431 

79,424 
1,029.04 
83.1 


| aviator. 


1928 
5,061,632 
996,963 
6,575,738 
$71,581 


1,249,066 
1,193,571 
5,104.79 


_ 


inflation avoids , and no instrumentalities are shown for 


ejecting the parachute or taking it out 
of the compartment in the hat of the 


hat could enfold a parachute of the size 
required to sustain the wearer in his 
downward movements 


French Patents Found 
Not to Be Anticipations 


The French patents 
and Esnault-Pelterie likewise have been 
examined by me, but I 
are not anticipatory. 
ity is quite uncertain. 


Their practicabil- 
In Wade-Brown 


| the parachute is contained in a long tube 


open at the upper end. The parachute or 


It is incredible that the cap or | 


from the plane. | 


Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED Wirnovt COMMENT BY THE 
ee 


Aliens 


. - 
Arp Presexten THerers, nk? 
Unirev States Dairy 


———— 


| Naturalization Benefits by Service 
In “Armies” Not Extended to 


| Section Providing for Citizenship Without Previous 


laration Also Held Not to Include Marines. 


IN RE DENNIS ByrNE. No. 3054, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DiIs- 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON. 

In his petition for naturalization under 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| Section 2166 of the Revised Statutes, the | 


petitioner averred an honorable 
charge from the United States Army in 
1898. In his. testimony, however, he 


States Navy. 
| or evidence of any declaration of in- 
| tention. 

The court explained that though the 
provisions of Section 2166, providing for 
naturalization without previous declara- 

| tion of intentions of aliens honorably dis- 
charged from the Armies of the United 


dis- | 


to services in the Army of the 
States, and that petitioner is not 
for naturalization under any 
statute, because of his service) 
United States Navy. ; Bs 
The District Director cites: | 
July 26, 1894, 22 Stat. at Lar} 


| Act of June 30, 1914, 38 Stat. a 


States, were extended by Congress to | 


include those discharged from service in 
| the Navy, Marine Corps, and other serv- 
ices, such statute were later repealed by 

| Congress. 
In the repealing statute it was pro- 
vided, however, that, as to all aliens who, 


prior to 1900, served in the Armies of the | 


United States and were honorably dis- 
| charged therefrom, Section 2166, should 
| yemain in full force and effect. 

The term “Armies of the United 
States” in Section 2166, the court ex- 
plained, has been construed not to include 
the Navy or Marine Corps. 

The court therefore dismissed the peti- 

! tion for naturalization without prejudice 


to the petitioner applying for naturaliza- | 


tion under the general law. 
| text of the opinion of Judge Cushman 
| follows: 
Testified Service 
Was in Navy 
Dernis Byrne, born in 1867, in Ireland, 
came to the United States in 1885, peti- 
tions for naturalization under Sec. 2166 
R. S.. While his petition avers an hon- 
orable discharge from the United States 
Army, October 26, 1898, he testified upon 
the hearing of his petition that his serv- 
ice was in the United States Navy. There 
is no allegation nor evidence, of any 
declaration of intention. Objection is 
‘made to the applicant’s admission for 
the reason that Sec. 2168 R. S. relates 


the jumper stood, the parachute being 
confined in a sack with “ts mouth open, 
and fastened to his person. In making 
the jump from the plane, he pulled two 


| cords, one releasing the bottom of the 


to Wade-Brown | 


find that they | 


shell and the other cutting the cord to 
release the varachute at the bottom of 
the sack. By this arrangement he 
dropped from the shell, carrying the 
parachute with him. But such a feat and 
its adaptations in my opinion were not 
anticipatory. Moreover, the parachute 
was not enclosed in a casing or pack 


| carried by the jumper, but was attached 


umbrella container is not carried on the | 


back of thé aviator. 


The umbrella is | 


ejected from the tube by a spring at- | 


tachment. The tube, according to de- 
fendant’s expert witnesses, would need 


a parachute of the size required, and 


could only with difficulty be placed in | 


an airplane. 
paratus. 
In the 


It is not a jump type ap- 


second, French patent men- 


the plane and released by the pilot for 
expansion. The apparatus, defendant’s 


witnesses agree, would be dangerous in | 


use, since it might drag the pilot into 
the tail members of the plane. 

These devices were evidently failures, 
and in the main were discarded as un- 
workable. 
discloses a parachute with expanding 
means confined within a casing fastened 
to the body of the wearer and freed by 
means responsive to the will of the 
operator. \ 

Considerable prior use testimony was 
taken, but I find that none is sufficiently 


convincing to require holding the patent | 


anticipated or limited in scope on ac- 
count thereof. Defendant relies upon 
oral testimony with relation to these de- 
vices, which 
production of any specimens made prior 
to the filing date of the Van Meter pat- 
ent, nor any documentary evidence 


showing how the parachute apparatuses | 
| were used by aeronauts in dropping or 


leaping from their balloons, True 
enough, notable jumps from balloons 
high in the air were made and safe land- 


ings accomplished, but the conbination |! 


in suit is not found in any of these de- 
vices, 
Hutchison Device Held 
Not to Be Similar ; 
In the Stevens’ 


witness parachute 


| jumps, the parachute was attached to the 


| his back. 
to be fully 20 to 30 feet long to enclose | a 


to the balloon from which release was 
necessary by cvtting it before it could 
expand or take in the air. 

Murray in 1906 used a pack type para- 
chute folded in a sack and carried on 
The parachute was freed by 


The full | 


' the Marine Corps. 


pulling a cord, while the sack enclosing 


it had rubber bands which were used to 
pull back the flaps of the container to 
open its mouth. Pulling the cord broke 
| the threads so that the rubber bands 


| opened the sack from which the para- 


' tioned is shown a parachute of the soar- | 
ing type, normally housed somewhere on | 


The prior art in no instance | 


were unpatented, without | 


chute expanded. No model or writing to 
corroborate him in the use of his pack 
was submitted, and hence the testimony 
is not of the convincing character to 
establish prior use. 

There were other witnesses who had 
| been jumpers from balloons with a free 
type parachute as early as 197 or 
1908, but though the use of separate 


395; Sec, 2 of the Act of May 


A : - | Ste ¢ aroe. 547: > ib 
| stated that his service was in the United | 40 Stat. at Large, 547; In re Bai 


There was no allegation | 


Case No. 728 (2 Sawy. 200); In re 
vas (21 N. Y. S., 104). ‘The 
has submitted the matter wit ) 
ment. 

Sec. 2166 R. S., Comp. Stat. S¢ 
provides for naturalization witho 
ous declaration of intention of aj 
of 21 years and upward, “ * % 
has enlisted, or may enlist, in thd 
ot the United States, either the § 
or the volunteer forces, and he 
or may be hereafter, honoraky 
charged.” yi 

Further provision is therein m 
proof of more that one year’s r@] 
in the United States should not” 
quired. This statute was enacted 
12 Stat. at Large, 597. In 18777 
Bailey, Fed. Case No. 728, the § 
Court of Oregon citing U. S. v. FJ 
3 How. (44 U. S.) 564, and W 
Dinsman, 7 How. (48 U. S.) 1: 
that the words of the section: 
of the United States” do not 
“marines.” In its opinion the cou 


Statutes Extending 
Act Repealed 


“The term army or armies ~a 
been used by Congress, so far a 
advised, so as to include the N 
Marines, and there is nothing in 
ot 1862; or the circumstances wt 
to its passage, to warrant the cor 
that it was used therein in an; 
than its long established and o 
sense—the land forces, as distgn 
from the Navy and Marines. 

“On a former occasion, this co 
cided orally, that a seaman w 
within the provision of this act. 
further and-careful examination 
subject, 1 am unable to find any s 
tial reason for concluding that t 
any difference in this respect bet 
seaman and a Marine, or that 
who have served as either are to 
garded as having served in the 
ot the United States, within th 
nary and long established mear. 
that term. And if I am mistaken 
conclusion, the petitioner is not ¥ 
remedy. Congress, if it sees prope 
extend the act of 1862, to Mari 
name, as it did the Bounty Lan 
of February 11, 1847, and Sep 
28, 1850.” 

Thereafter Congress by the 
July 26, 1894, 28 Stat. at Larg 
Comp. Stat. See. 4356, made provis } 
the naturalization withowt  p 
declaration of intention, of alien’ 
orably discharged from the Nav 
By the Act of 
30, 1914, 38 Stat. at Large, 392-39 
vision was made for such natural) 
for those honorablv discharged 
service in the Navy, Marine Cor 
from the Revenue Cutter service. 

By Sec. 2, of the Act of May oF 
40 Stat. at Large, 542, 546 and Sq 
foregoing statutes were repealed. | 

Concerning Sec. 2166, R. S., | 
which the petitioner’s application 1] 
Sec. 2 contains the following proj 

“Provided further, that as to all} 


| who, prior ot January 1, 1900, sel) 


elements -vere embodied in these struc- ! 


combination of elements in 
It is quite true that 


tures, the 
; suit was lacking. 


| various of the prior patents and publica- | 


tions and testimony as to prior use dis- | 


closed that the separate elements of Van 

Meter’s combination were old, 
| nevertheless, the proof in its entirety 
convinces me that the patentee was the 
first to unite these elements in a new and 
useful combination. The essential ele- 
ments of the disclaimer, no doubt, were 
the means for quickening the opening of 


connected from the airplane. This idea 
structures. 

The location of the parachute in com- 
partments or receptacles of one kind or 
another, either on the planes or balloons, 
necessitated the release of the chute 
while the wearer was still on the plane 
or in the balloon, or where the releasing 
lien was not free for manual use. This is 
not suggestive of plaintiff’s invention. 
It is doubtful whether such devices 
would be safe means for jumping from 
the plane in case of accident, for the 





balloon by a rope, and, on dropping, it | 


was first necessary to pull a cord so as 
to cause a knife blade to cut the rope for 
releasing the parachute which was then 
opened by air currents. The parachute 
was not confined in a casing, 


used various devices in dropping from 


Stevens | 


his balloon, but, aside from the use of a | 
parachute and shroud lines, there is no | 


| similarity to the Van Meter structure. 


These devices in each instance were 
attached to the balloon, the aeronaut re- 
leasing the chute by jumping and break- 
ing the line or rope that held the de- 


| vice to the balloon, He also used a back 
| type parachute which was developed in 


1908, and used for exhibition purposes 


from 1911 to 1916, after Van Meter’s | 


filing date. 


prior public use, and the evidence of 


reduction to practice prior to actual use 
is not of a convincing character, 


The witness Hutchison, in his public | 
| exhibition, used a shell, tied to the bal- 


loon, with a removable bottom wherein 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Line Railroad. 

Five Months 
1928 1927 
23,950,882 28,326,242 
7,326,597 8,101,111 
34,106,886 39,369,495 
4,861,038 5,386,438 
6,425,035 
11,491,195 


24,959,121 


Atlantic Coast 
May 


13,472,634 
28,051,368 


BUN ee Qe oO 


2,659,972 
6,487,793 
6,083,971 
5,104.69 
73.2 


1,156,514 
1,086,191 
5,080.62 
76.0 


8,546,595 
8,171,246 


71.9 


7,178,228 | 


9,147,765 cf 


It canttot be considered as.) 


| prior invention in 1908, and subsequent | 


plane would doubtless fall as rapidly as 
the pilot and menace his safety after 
opening the chute. 

Advance Is Found in New 


Combination of Elements 

Van Meter, in carrying out his safety 
idea by combining old elements to co- 
operate in unison, has made an advance 
in the adaptation of this type of para- 
chute, and he rightly invokes a reason- 
able range of equivalents. 

The defendant’s parachute pack is not 
essentially different from complainant’s. 
It comprises a harness strapped to the 
back of the wearer in a convenient way 
for sitting thereon. Suspensory cords 
on the parachute are fastened at the 
lower ends to the harness, and, in lieu of 
plaintiff’s aluminum container, a canvas 
container encloses the parachute to- 


but, | 


the parachute and confining them in a | 
| easing on the body of the wearer, dis- | 


is not present in the prior patents or | 


gether with a pilot chute for hastening | 


and insuring expansion of the former. 
That speeding up is accomplished for 
a few seconds during which the fall 


would approximate 50 feet, is shown by 


the evidence of Major Hoffman. Sus- 
pensory cords extending from the pilot 
chute are attached to the peak of the 


main chute, while springs in the pilot | 
chute insure immediate expansion. Both | 


these chutes and lines are compactly 
folded at the bottom of the canvas pack 
which is closed by overlapping flaps 
snugly folded over the contents; the 
flaps being fastened by wires fitting 
into studs connected to the rip cord, 
while elastic bands are 
the opening of the pack and for quickly 
releasing the parachutes. 

In complainant’s structure, as hereto- 
fore pointed out, the instrumentalities 
for expansion comprise a mesh frame 
which opens the mouth of the parachute 


used to hasten ! 


to permit the air currents to enter, while | 





| 


5,055.27 | 
71.3 | springs in cooperation for projecting the 


the spring (37) located on its edge, aids 
in keeping the mouth open, and flat 


the Armies of the United State 
were honarably discharged ther: 
Section 2166 of the Revised Statv 
the United tSates shall be and ren” 
full force and effect, anything 7 
Act to the contrary nothwithstar_ 

The District Director’s objectior) 
be sustained, and petitioner’s appl» 
will be dismissed without prejug 
his applying for naturalization 
the general law. 

May 25, 1928. 


cap away from the body plate. 

In defendant's structure there i 
similar means for opening the mo 
holding it open. Reliance for exp 
is entirely placed upon the afor 
tioned elastic bands which operé 
widely open the container, and, 
pulling the release cord, enable 
parachute to take the air, the fu! 
of the pilot chute, owing to the use} 
expanding spring, causing the 4] 
parachute to open up quickly and) 
it into the air where the air uf 
fully expand it. ql 

By this adaptation defendant} 
equivalent means for insuring the | 
sary expansion. The cover flaps ¢ 
pack, held in place by wires exte 
through studs, are withdrawn upon 
ing the rip cord for initial opening 
comprise means equivalent to th 
scribed means for opening the ine 
cover or cap of plaintiff’s structurs 
Principle of Expanding 


Devices Held to Be Simila. 
Defendant’s adaptation for expe 
is not, as contended. on a different 
ciple from plaintiff’s and-by usin 
pilot chute to accomplish this pu 
infringement is not avoided. It 1 
no materiai difference that the e 
sion means are at upper end 0 
parachute. It is true that to cons 
infringement, the principle of th 
spective operations must be the 
and, moreover, there must be sub 
tial identity of means and not mer@ 


function and result. noyees 
Westinghouse, it) 


Brake Co. v. 
537. \ 

But in my opinion, as alread; 
marked, defendant achieves the sar] 
sult by his expanding means as ij 
tained by the plaintiff’s adaptatior| 
is well settled in patent law tha 
fringement of a combination is | 
avoided by omitting a part and i 
place adapting another which ope 
in substantially the same way, 
though the result is attained by sir 
means. The use of the pilot chute’ 
not a colorable change or alter 
and, indeed, has resulted in a bette! 
simpler method in this relation. It 
however, not a new discovery or m 
of expanding a major parachute. 
a device for a similar purpose is sl} 
in the prior art, and, therefore, its! 
was a mere substitution of equivé 
means for achieving the same resu 
that achieved by plaintiff’s patent. | 

My conclusion is that claim 2, as 
ited by the disclaimer, is valid anc 
fringed by the defendants. -The finc 
of fact submitted by plaintiff have 
signed, and decree for plaintiff maj 
entered. 

dune 8, 1928, d 
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_ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 


Colleges 


rade Commission Reviews Activities 


Of Utilities in Mi 


nformation Bureau 
Serves Three States 


eretary - Manager of North 
Central Association of N. 
E. L. A. Examined. 


Adt a hearing on May 29 the Federal 
ade*Commission inquired into public 
ilities activities, more especially with 
ference to publicity in Minnesota and 
brth and Scuth Dakota. Commissioner 
Hgar McCulloch presided. The ex- 
ination was conducted by Robert E. 
ealy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
bn. Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
liony continue as follows: 

John Wilbur Lapham, being duly 
orn, testified as follows on May 29. 


Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 


Q. Your home is where? A. Minne- | 


bolis, Minn. 
Q. You are connected with the North 
bntral Electric Association ? A. Yes, 


Q. What is the North Central Associa- 
bn? A. It is an association of people 


the electric industry in Minnesota and | 


orth and South Dakota. 


Q. Anyone in it except people in the | 


lectric business? A. Nobody except in 
he electric business and those inter- 
tted in the electric business. 
Qy Any gas companies? 
bm panies. . . 
Q. Street railways? A. No street rail- 
ays. y 

Q. Electric lighting and electric power 
bmpanies? A. We have provision for 
bntractor-dealers and jobbers as well as 
e sales end of it, and also the engi- 
ays, consulting engineers, professors of 
iversities. 


Q. You have professors of universities | 
A. Yes, I think } ! 
| ions? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You heard from 225 editors alto- | 


h your membership? 
bout five. ; 
Q. First I want to have you tell us, if 
ou will, what you know as to when this 
Ssociation was organized. 


lar set-up. . 
Q. Had the association existed before 
at time? A. They had what they 
allied Minnesota Electric Association, 
d I am not sure whether there were as- 
bciations in North and South Dakota 
not. I hardly think so. They were 
retty small. 


Q. But in 1920 there was a sort of re- | 


ganization of this association? A. Yes, 
ir. , 
Q. As you say, it takes in the electric 
hdustry in Minnesota and North and 
outh Dakota? A. That is right. 


Q. The headquarters are maintained at | 


innetipolis. A. Right. 
Q. You are the director? 
lecretary-manager. 


A. I am the 


Q. What has been your connection with 


, when did you go into the association? 
\. The first of April, 1925. 


Q. What had been your training and | 


xperiencé before that time? A. I had a 


egal education and had done some work | to $20,000, 


Michigan and I was postmaster at 
‘Manute, Kans., for about nine years pre- 
eding. f 

Q. You ran a newspaper for a while? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Worked for one? A. I have worked 
or the newspapers parts of three years 
vhen I was a kid in school. 

Q. Do you know what was the occasion 
or the reorganization in 1920? A. Ido 
ot. I think at that time we became 
dentified with the National Electric 
Light Association as a geographic di- 
ision. 

Q. And the association is now a geo- 
rraphic division of the National Electric 
Light Association? A. Yes, sir. That is 
right. 


xplains Reorganization 
Of Association in 1920 


Q. And have you learned that it was 
bout 1920 that these information com- 
nittees were formed in the various 
fates? A. I think that has been a 
bradual development as I remember it, 
rom hearsay. 

Q. Wasn’t the reorganization of this 
Association a part of that movement that 
as going on throughout the country or- 
ganizing these information committees 
n the various States? A.I do not think 
ra I do not think that had anything to 
o with the information bureau commit- 
ee. As a matter of fact we just estab- 
ished one. 

Q. I understand akout that, but the 
reorganization of the association in 1920, 
f will put it this way, what was the cause 
of it, why was it reorganized at that 
ime? A. I was not connected with the 
electrical industry. Of course, I have no 
information about the cause at that 
ime. 

Q. Haven’t you learned that it was 
about that time that these State com- 
mittees were formed in various parts of 
the country? <A. Well, it seems to me 
that the State committees were formed 
gradually. I think the Illinois commit- 
tee was the first one, and I think they 
Ihave been established for some eight 
years, and since that time, as I remem- 
ber it. 

Q. Is there any information committee 
in Minnesota? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who heads that? A. I am the sec- 


retary-manager of that information bu- | 


reau committee. 

Q,, What is the name of that commit- 
t@e™ A. The information bureau of the 
orth Central Electric Association. 

Q. Now that is an information com- 
mittee maintained by this association? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Aside from that, is there any State 
information commitee? A. No, sir. 

Q. Maintained outside of your organi- 
zation? A. No, sir. 

_Q. In the State of Minnesota? 
sir. 
i Or in North or South Dakota? A. 
sir. 

. The function then of the State 
Utility Information Committee is per- 


formed by your association in all three | 
A. That 


of these States, is that right? 
is right. 

Q. Now when did you go on to become 
an information committee, or when did 
you take on that work? A. We organized 
just about the first of this year. 

Q. Did you get in touch with the edi- 
tors and newspaper men of your State in 
that connection? A. We had a meeting 
of the information bureau committee and 
decided to send out a letter to all of the 
editors of the three States, during the 
argument for the information bureau 
the news service of the information bu- 


| Yes, 





A. No gas | 


| if it was illustrated ? 


A. As I re- | 
ember it, in 1920. That is this partic- | 


A. No, | 








Q. You sent out a circular letter? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got a copy of it? A.I 
haven’t it here. I think it is in your 
files. 

Q. Well, we will go through the files 
item by item before long and we will see, 


| but at any rate you took up with the edi- 


tors the matter of the attitude of these 
people in regard to this movement? A. 
We asked them to frankly state what 
they thought of the proposition. 


Recapitulation Made 
Of Replies from Editors 


Q. You got from these editors a re- 
sponse, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many bulletins have you got- 
ten out as a matter of fact ir that con- 
nection? A. We issued one bulletin since 
that time. 


| Q. You did make a recapitulation of | 
, the replies you got from the editors? A. 


Yes. 

Q. Some of these simply state they 
used the material? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Some of.them state no? A. Yes. 

Q. Some of them said occasionally? A. 

sir. 
. Some said they short? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Some said they were educational? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then there were a number who said 
they would use it if it was accompanied 
with paid advertising? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Some others said they would use 
it if it was sent through the local com- 
panies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Others, if it was in plate form? 


were 


| A. Yes, sir. 


Q. One said he ,would use it if it was 
not propaganda? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would like to know who he was. 
(No answer). 

Q. Another one said he would use it 
A. Yes, sir. 
_.Q. And another said he would use it 
if it would help the editors form opin- 


gether? A. Something like that. 

7 Q. It would be very interesting to us 
if you could furnish us with the letters 
of the editors who said they would use 
it if it was accompanied by paid adver- 
tising; can you undertake to get those 
letters for us? A. If those letters are 
intact I will get them for you. 

Q. I would not want to make Mr. Crone 
mad, but I would like those put in the 
record. 

Q. Is this document 1716 the only news 
bulletin you have issued? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a list that shows 
membership of your association? A. 
That may be in a telegram. I sent the 
telegram to my stenographer to send that 
to me, and it is not received yet this 
morning. 

Q. Do some of these companies that 
make up your membership have lines 
across State lines? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they contribute to the support 
of your association? A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. About how much money does your 
association receive and disburse in the 
course of a year? A. Well, about $15,000 


Q. Where does it come from? A. We 
receive half of the money sent in by the 
companies of the National Electric Light 
Association—about 50 per cent. 

_ Q. Do you have any other sources of 
income? A. We have the small dues for 


each class of membership in addition to 
that. 


Had Fund for Research 


On Rural Electrification 


Q. Do you have any special funds that 
you administer, and have there been any 


such since you have been in the associa- | 


tion? A. We had a fund on rural elec- 
trification research work. 

Q. Who contributes to that fund? A. 
The companies that we can persuade to 
contribute 

Q. Are there certain classes of mem- 
bership who have the right to vote and 
certain classes which have not? A. Un- 
der the constitution of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, under which we 
operate, I think that is true, yes, sir. 

Q. And the voting class is the Class 
A, made up of the operating companies? 

- Yes, sir. 

Q. They control the affairs of the-as- 
sociation? ‘A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Nobody else has a vote at all? A. 
Well, we have never stopped them in 
the elections. We let everybody vote in 


only ones that have the right to vote. 

Q. Is there any question but that con- 
trol is vested in the companies, not only 
technically but naturally? A. There is 
no question but that is the fact. 

Q. How large a mailing list have you 
got.for your bulletin? A. We send out 
s1x_or seven hundred copies, as a rule. 

Q. Who make up that mailing list in 
general? A. The membership, which, I 
think, is around 400, and we send it often- 
times to nonmember companies and to 
individuals that are not members, the 
contractor-dealers. 

. Q. It goes to the newspapers, doesn’t 
it? A. Never. 

Q. I mean the news bulletin? A. We 
have a regular bulletin which I publish 
every other month. 

Q. I do not understand about that. 
Let’s start over again. What is your 
mailing list for yotr news bulletin in 
general? A. This one (indicating). 

Q. That is, you are going to issue 
more, aren’t you? A. If we feel like it is 
necessary or desirable. I think that was 
eee 1,100. I think there was about 

,100. 

Q. Newspapers on that list, I assume? 
A. Yes. That is the only people we send 
it to in addition to the member com- 
panies. 

Q. Any college profesosrs on that list? 

No, sir. 

Q. Does it go to libraries? 


A. No, sir. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


May 


1928 
7,589,961 
768,860 
9,250,541 
1,972,300 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ......++- 
Total, incl. other revs........ 
Maintenance of way . 
Maintenance of equipment.... 
Transportation expenses 

Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad cai 
Taxes and uncollectible....... 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... ant 
TOL BULOP PENED cn cvcsicccece 
Aver. miles operated .... 


1,320,098 
1,352,277 


eeee 


the | 





nnesota and Dakotas 


Attitude of Editors 
On Bulletin Sought 


College Professors Said to Be 
Listed as Members; Text- 
books Not Surveyed. 


Q. Public or private? A. No, sir. 
Q. Now back of the time you under- 


took to get out this news bulletin you ! 


had another bulletin? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What was that called? A. I pub- 
lished the bulletin. 


sociation. 


Q. Published 
other month. 


how often? A. Every 


Lists Professors 
On Mailing List 


Q. What is your mailing list on that 
bulletin ? 
copies of that bulletin. 

Q. It goes to whom? 
bership. 

Q. Any college professors there? A. 
The college professors that are on our 


‘membership, yes. 
Q. This is just as good a time as any | 


to find out who those five are. A. W. 


T. Ryan, University of Minnesota; E. A. | 


Stewart, University of Minnesota Agri- 


cultural College; Ralph T. Patty, South | 


Dakota State College at Brooking, S. D.; 
Professor Crothers. 

Q. Dr. Harold Crothers? 
yes. 

Q. What college is Crothers connected 
with? A. Same college as Professor 
Patty. Those two gentlemen have been 
in charge of rural electrification project 
at Renner, 8. D. Professor Shepperd- 


A. Crothers, 


son, dean of the Electrical Engineering | 
School, was a member, but he died last | 


year, and I think that is all our records 
show. 

Q. How about Professor F. C. Keene, 
of South Dakota Agricultural College? 


A. I do not think he is a member of our | 


association, as I remember it. 
Q. Professor Ryan is chairman of the 


Educational Committee, is he not? A. | 


Yes, sir. 


Q. How long has he been chairman of | 


that committee ? 


A. Two years, as I re- 
member it. 


Q. What phase of education is he in- | 
A. He is pro- ! 
engineering and | 


terested in particularly? 
fessor of electrical 
teaches, as I remember it, transmission 
line problems, central station problems, 


and maybe one or two other courses that | 
he teaches at the Electrical Engineering | 


School in the University of Minnesota. 

Q. How long has he been connected 
with the university? A. I do not know, 
but for some time—ten years or more. 

Q. What has he been doing for your 
association? A. He has always been in- 
terested in the association, and I notice 
he attended conventions before I came 
there. 


Q. He meets with your own commit- | 


tee from time to time? A.I do not 
think that they have had a meeting of 
the members of the committee. 
it by correspondence. 

Q. Are there any college men on that 
committee? A. I do not think so. 

_Q. Are they all utility men? 
sir. 

Q. Except the chairman? 
the chairman. 

Q. Now what is it that Ryan is un- 
dertaking to promote or bring about on 
behalf of this association, if anything? 
A. His activities have been practically 
altogether confined to letters sent around 
to the executives urging the executives 


A. Except 


to take these National Electric Light | 
Association courses which the National | 


Association has provided. 
practical electricity. 

Q. Now tell us the rest of it, Mr. Lap- 
ham. A. What do you mean by that? 


Of course, on 


Q. I mean the other phase of it that | 


Professor Ryan has been interested in 
and has taken part in. A. If you would 
be specific, it would help me. 

Q. I thovzht I would let you phrase 
it, if you wanted to. 


mote the study of political and economic 
aspects of electrical industry in connec- 


tion with engineering courses in college? | 
A. I do not think so, any more than any | 
professor would discuss those subjects | 
; in classes. 
the conventions, although technically the | 
companies themselves I guess are the |} 


Suggestion Made 
On Engineering Courses 


Q. I am sure I do not know how much 
of it any professor would, but perhaps if 
I show you a few letters from Mr. Ryan 


| it may clear up that situation a little. 


Q. I will ask you to look at the letter 
Mr. Ryan wrote you under date of Sep- 
tember 27, 1926, and ask you if you did 
not have a conversation with him about 


that time on the subject of the National | 


Association cooperating with the engi- 
neering schools on a larger scale in giv- 
ing courses having to do with public 
utilities, particularly public utility eco- 
nomics? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you have discussed that ques- 
tion with Mr. Ryan, have you not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And he has introduced into his en- 
gineering courses the subject and study 
of public utility economics, hasn’t he? 


A. He is suggesting that that be done in | 


the future, as I understand it. 

Q. Isn’t it already done in his own 
university, and doesn’t he tell you so? 
A. Yes; he uses the Nash textbook on 
public utility economics. 

Q. Mr. Nash’s textbook on public util- 
ity—do you know who Mr. Nash is, who 
prepared that book? <A. No; I do not 
think I do. 

Q. Was Mr. Nash an employee of 
Stone & Webster? A. That may be 
true. I am not sure about that. 

Q. At any rate, that is the textbook 


i clude elective courses in the 


| business ? 


public utilities ? 
| Q. And how the revenue of the public | t } 
| remember any national survey ever being 





A. We send out 600 to 700 | the same company? 


| eral manager; yes, sir. 
A. The mem- | ens U ond 


He does | 


A. Yes;.i 
| wrote the letter asking for these surveys 





Isn’t it true that | 
Dr. Ryan has done a good deal to pro- | 


| States in your association? 
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a ee 


Text Books 


that Mr. Ryan approves and uses in his | 


classes, is it? A. Yes. 

required engineering courses which in- 
school of 
business? A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is the suggestion that 
some of your association officials give at 
least two or three lectures the coming 
spring to his classes, and he suggests 
several dates? A. Yes; giving the prac- 
tical point of view. 


Q. One subject is the difference be- | 


tween public utility and privately owned 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The other is obtaining capital for 
A. Yes, sir. 


utility is spent? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The fourth is the development of | 


public utility business? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The fifth, public utility monopoly in | 


competition? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And last, public relations publicity? 


| A. Yes. 


It is called the Bul- | 


letin of the North Central Electric As- | a 
| give these lectures to his classes? A. 
| Yes, sir. 


| Professor Ryan Paid 


Traveling Expenses 
Q. I think you gave Mr. Pack’s con- 


pany. 
A. Assistant gen- 


Q. Have you any other letters from 
Mr. Ryan with you? A. No. 


Q. Who was Mr. Fred Jenkins who is | 


referred to in the letter of September 
27, 1926, Exhibit 1718? A. He 


_Q. Is he a utility executive? 
sir. 
Q. But at any rate, Mr. Jenkins was 


the national chairman of the National 


Educational Committee? 
derstand it. 

Q. And that committee was to meet 
in Chicago the 18th of November, 1926? 
A. Yes, sir. 


A. As I un- 


| 

Q. So Professor Ryan thought his sug- | 

| gestions ought to go before the National | : 
i ; gets up or plans these courses? 


Committee? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Document 1719 is another letter 


from Professor Ryan to you in which it | 
| is pointed out that these lectures given 
! by Mr. Pack are the result of a confer- 
ence between Mr. Crocker and Professor | 


Ryan? A. Yes, sir. 


| _Q. Do you know whether your associa- | 
tion pays Professor Ryan his traveling 
A. | 


expenses as suggested in his letter? 
Yes; -we did. 

Q. The Mr. Jackson referred to in this 
letter of December 16, 1926, of whom 
Mr. Ryan says he has some good ideas, 
and that something tangible will result 
from the work of his committee, is Mr. 


Carl Jackson, is it not, who is chairman | 
of the National Committee on Coopera- | 


tion with Educational Institutions? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Document No. 1720 is a letter from 
Mr. Fred B. Jenkins, the chairman of the 
National Educational Committee of the 


N. E, L, A., and it is dated February 14, | 


1927. It appears from that letter that 


you had written Mr. Jenkins on the sub- ! 


ject of the textbook situation? 
sir. 

Q. In relation to a survey of the text- 
book situation. What survey, if any, had 
been made in any of the three States 
that are in your association? A. We have 
not made a survey on the textbook situ- 
ation up there, Judge. 


A. Yes, 


that you wrote Mr. Jenkins under date 


of February 9, in relation to a survey 
A. I think 


of the textbook situation? - 
that came across my attention, and I 


to see what they showed. I think he sent 
me the Illinois survey, if I remember it, 
or the Missouri survey, I don’t just re- 
member. At least, we did not take the 


| trouble to make a similar survey. 


No Survey Made 
Of Textbooks in State 


Q. Has any survey of textbooks been 
made by anybody in your States? A. 
Not that I know of. 

Q. In connection with utility subjects? 
A. Not that I know of. 


Q. Has any efforts been made to see | 
if any of the textbooks that are shown in | 
the survey of other States are in use in | 
| your State? 


A. No, we have not gone 
into the textbook situation. We did not 
think it important enough. 


Have you distributed any pam- 


have not. 


professors, of textbooks? A. No, sir. 


Q. To schools or school libraries? A. | 
No, sir. 

| Q. Have you made any distribution of | 

| pamphlets or textbooks to colleges? A. 


No, sir. 
Q. Have you made any distribution of 
pamphlets 


braries? A. No, sir. 


| Q. Now, there was something about | 
that textbook 


situation that 


you, wasn’t there? A. Yes; I wanted 


to see what had been done, and what they | 
| showed in it. | 
Q. And, after you heard from Mr. Jen- 


king and learned that the national asso- 


ciation was making a national survey you | 
didn’t do anything more about it? A. | 


No, sir. 


Q. Wasn’t that because you found out | 
the national committee was doing the | 


work? A. No. We did not figure it was 
important as some of our: other activi- 


= us pretty busy on the commercial 
ena, 

Q. Without undertaking to make com- 
parison between the importance of one 
activity or the other, you did think it of 
sufficient importance to write to Mr. Jen- 
_ to find out what was going on? A. 

es. 

Q. And immediately you learned from 
Mr, Jenkins by this letter that a na- 
tional survey had been undertaken by 
the National Electric Light Association, 
didn’t you? A. I don’t think a national 
survey has ever been made. It seems to 
me it was made by these few States. 

Q. It states it was agreed that the as- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Great Northern Ry. 
Five Months 

1928 1927 
31,737,806 
4,322,713 
39,802,824 
5,780,528 
7,830,329 
14,865,615 
31,174,683 
8,628,141 
8,419,236 
5,208,905 
5,106,096 

8,188.41 


1927 
7,114,112 
892,994 
8,925,680 
1,809,511 
1,389,776 
2,848,264 
6,556,726 
2,368,954 
835,009 
1,533,946 
1,574,159 
8,164.42 


4,797,352 


5,734,354 
7,366,553 


29,795,373 
8,235,200 | 
3,741,028 
4,494,172 
4,716,781 


1928 
29,470,161, 20,568,150 
7,494,169 
38,030,573 | 32,241,571 
4,288,653 
6,736,538 
14,197,600 | 10,846,631 
23,904,585 
8,336,986 
2,152,528 
6,184,458 
5,877,230 
6,906.21 


New York Central R. R. 
lay Five Months 
1927 1928 1927 
20,743,371 92,945,468 99,913,407 
8,074,053 37,295,043 38,073,974 | 
33,079,083 150,511,434 
4,673,990 18,516,196 
6,689,173 32,932,801 
10,899,097 54,486,271 
24,378,254 116,152,597 
8,700,829 34,858,837 
2,279,638 10,549,462 
6,421,191 23,809,375 
6,068,690 22,420,600 
6,925.39 


20,945,459 | 
33,599,228 | 
56,660,709 
121,514,465 
36,286,173 
10,553,298 | 
25,732,880 | 
23,977,797 | 


| Ruggles is doing for the National Elec- 
| eral way. 


Q. Do you know whether any of the | 


association officials did appear and did | a an 
ppear é | he attended? 


| three committees. 


| know I got one of the three surveys. 


nection with the Northwest Power Com- | Some 


Mr. Crocker was connected with | : 
| that among the companies. 


| tary of the Otter-Tank Power Company, | 


is the | 
chairman of the National Committee on | 
| Educational Courses, as I understand it. 
Px, %O8,.\ 


| which is developed. by 
| committee of the National Electric Light 


} and others we have called in for consul- | 


| have this course taken up by the em- 
Q. What was the import of the letter | 


In Own Class 


| nomic and political aspect of the electric | 





| figures 


| that he uses? 


| January 7, 
phlets or textbooks in any of the three | 
A. No; we ! ; 

| in this letter of January 7, 1927? A. Mr. 
Q. Have you made any distribution to | , 
| of Minnesota, as I understand it; a mem- 


or textbooks to college li- | 


interested | 


r 0 | didn’t you? 
ties; of course, having three States it | 


| A. Extension division, yes, sir. 


1928 

9,476,593 
| 1,632,535 
157,800,638 | 12,214,034 
1,707,197 
3,063,750 
4,492,640 
9,960,636 
2,263,598 
668,385 
1,585,013 1,935,204 
1,546,732 


sociation would make a survey, would 


| have a specialist for the association, does | 
Q. In this same letter he gives you the | 


it not? A. Where does it state that? | 
Q. “At a recent meeting of the execu- | 
tive committee of the association it was 


| agreed that the association provide a 
| specialist to make a survey working with 


a committee on cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions, and I am quite sure 


| in these investigations a very compre- 


hensive study of textbooks would be ; 
made.” A. As I understand, it was a 
future proposition. 


| Courses Planned 


For Utilities’ Employes 

Q. This is February, 1927, A. I don‘t 
made. I think these were the surveys | 
already made. 

Q. Do you know of the work Professor 
trie Light Association? <A. In a gen- , 
Q. Have you ever attended a meeting | 
A. Yes, sir. 2 
Q. It was suggested that you write to | 
Did you write to these | 
committees ? A. I don’t remember, | 
Judge, about whether I did or not. I 


Q. Did you receive from Mr. Jenkins | 
advertising literature on the 
courses? A. Yes, sir, I have distributed 


Q. Who was Mr. W. L. Hatch referred 
to in this letter? A. He was the secre- 


Fergus Falls. 

Q. What were the courses referred to 
in this letter? A. A course on practical 
electricity, on accounting, on power sales, 
and on merchandise sales, as I remem- } 
ber. There were four or five of them. 

Q. Where were these courses in use? 
A. All over the country. 

Q. And where, in what colleges and 
schools? A. That is an extension course, | 
the educational 


Association which we urge all the em- | 
ployes of the comranies to take to im- 
prove their knowledge of the industry. 

Q. That is, the national association | 
A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. For the employes of electric com- | 
panies? A. That is right. 

Q. And then they are put into opera- 
tion as extension courses in various uni- 
versities? A. Not in any university I 
know of. 

Q. Well, who does give the courses? 
A. It is a mail course, Judge. They 
send out these pamphlets, and the em- 
ploye that subscribes, and they answer ; 
his questions; it is just like an ordinary 
correspondence course. 

Q. Who conducts that? A. Fred Jen- 
kins is the head of that department. 

Q. Who wrote the course, who got it 
up? A. As I understand it, the various 
members of the educational committee, 


tation. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the 
others that were called in were profes- | 
sors or teachers of colleges? A. I don’t 
know as to that. I don’t know as any 
college professor had anything to do 
with it. 

Q. And Document No. 1722 is a mimeo- 
graph form letter which Mr. Ryan got 
up and sent out to all the executives, is 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his interest was 
in getting the company executives to 





ployes of the various companies? A, 
Well, as chairman of our national com- 
mittee he wanted to make a showing, I 
presume. 


Introduced Course 


Q. He is not a utility man, is he?- A. | 
No, but he is interested in electrical en- ; 
gineering, being a professor of that. 

Q. He is also interested in the eco- 


industry? <A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. And he is advocating that all of 
these engineering courses in all of the 
schools should include a course in eco- 
nomics of the industry? A. I think he | 
an engineer ought to have a | 
course in public utility economics. 

Q. And he has introduced Such a 
course into his own class? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. And we found out the textbook 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Again, he wrote you under date of 
1927, making suggestions as 
to the membership of his committee. 
Who was the Mr. Hermann referred to 


Hermann is a member of the University | 


| talking about economics or public util- 


| don’t think so. 


| the vouchers 


| fessors which this association paid. 


| way in the book, and that was for the 


; think so. 


( College, and that was to pay his ex- 


| Do you know as whose representative he 


| thing a little. f 
| line built in your territory? 
was established in 1923 through a meet- 





ker of the faculty. I think he was the | 
other member of our list of professors. 

Q. What were the subjects he had in ! 
that university? A. I don’t know as to 
what he taught. 

Q. Do you know the rest of his name? 
A. R. R. Hermann. | 

Q. Do you know who attended the con- | 
ference in Chicago referred to in this 
letter? A. W. T. Ryan. 

Q. Well, who else? A. Mr. Hermann 
and Mr. Crocker. 

Q. Document 1725 is a form letter | 
dated September 3, 1927, prepared by Mr. | 
Ryan, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was a form letter addressed 
to Mr. John Doe? A. Yes. 

Q. That was designed,to be sent to the | 
executives of all the member companies 
was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you had 40 copies prepared, 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you sent them out? 

A. I did. The purpose of this course 
was to try and get as many of the em- 
ployes of the companies to take the | 
course along these lines as we could. 

Q. Document 1726 is another form let- 
ter prepared by Mr. Ryan for the execu- 
tives of the companies, is it not? A. | 
No, to the president of the executive | 
committee this went out to. 

Q. This letter contains suggestions 
that employes of the companies will go to | 
school two or three nights a week for 
two, three or four years at the Univer- | 
sity of Minnesota extension division? | 
It was | 
also intended for the Institute and Y. M. 


Illinois Central R. R. 
May Five Months 
1928 1927 
48,808,236 49,439,983 | 
9,235,314 9,842,37 
68,071,020 64,107,015 | 
7,250,670 7,024,797 
14,591,573 14,403,633 
22,991,473 23,538,472 
48.857,775 48,424,406 
14,713,245 15,682,609 
4,257,833 4,345,751 
10,455,412 11,336,853 | 
10,497,784 10,766,350 


1927 
10,093,696 
1,575,870 
12,841,277 
1,640,018 
3,101,626 
4,656,185 
10,089,620 
2,751,657 
816,453 





Reon 


1,745,577 


| swer my question? : 
| tell you he was appointed by Dean Cof- 


| the University of Minnesota in connec- | 


| of $5,000 in 1925, of which I do not have 


| president of that committee. 


maa 
INDEX 


Publicity 


C. A., which gave night schools there at 
Minneapolis. 

Q. Will you identify Document No. 
1732 as an issue of you bulletin gotten 
out March, 1927, by you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You notice on page 14 the state- 
ment that this textbook that had been 


ities, was written by L. R. Nash, a public 
utility engineer for Stone & Webster? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You notice the subjects covered in 
the course by Professor Ryan at the uni- 
versity are stated here? <A. Yes, sir; I 
suppose those are the chapters in this 
book. 

Q. Was there a check of $181.60 to Mr. 
Ryan on the 3lst of May, 1927? A. I} 
don’t have any recollection of that. 

Q. Let me see your subpoena. A. 
Have you a record of 
that? I went through the books myself. 
I didn’t notice anything like that. 

Q. You were asked to produce all of 
and checks made to Mr. 
tyan? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Well, I wish you would take it up 
when you get back home and see if on | 
the 31st of May, 1927, there was a check | 
of $181.60 to W. T. Ryan. Now there is | 
another item, a check of $50 which our 
memorandum simply indicates is Messrs. | 
tyan, Pattie, Caruthers—— A. There 
was never any check issued for that. 
That was the dues of these five pro- 





Q. In what organization? A. The Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and our 
association, and it was simply a state- 
ment on both sides of the ledger, as you 
remember, Mr. Bennett, and there was | 
no check issued for that. 

Mr. Bennett: The memorardum which 
I remember, Mr. Lapham, was a memo- 
randum stating that thi; was for serv- | 
ices. 

The Witness: I think we put it in that | 


dues of these fellows who had been do- 
ing some work with the association. 

Q. Are there any checks to Professor | 
Pattie or any payments to him? A. I 
don’t think so. 

Q. Any to Dr. Caruthers? A. I don’t 


Q. Shepherdson? A. Not that I re- 


member. 

Q. Keene? A. No, sir. 

Q. Stewart? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What checks have you to Stewart? 
A. We have quite a few. On our project 
of the Red Wing, Minnesota, rural ex- 
perimental line. 

Q. You say there is one check to Pro- 
fessor Stewart? A. Yes; that is all I 
find here. Will you give me that? 

Mr. Healy: You sit right there. What 
is it you want? 

The Witness: What I want is_ the 
memorandum about the check to W. T. 
Ryan. 

Q. The date is May 31, 1927, and the 
amount $181.60. <A. Is there any other 
memorandum that might identify it? 

Q. We will take them over one by one. 
That is all regarding that of Professor 
Ryan. This check that you are pro- 
ducing here is for $1,485, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, to Professor E. A. Stewart, 
and it pays his expenses and services at 
the rate of $500 a month for attending 
at the World Power Conference at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in the fall or early 
winter of 1926? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who Professor Stew- 
art represented at that meeting? A. 
Professor Stewart was the project direc- 
tor of the Red Wing rural line and a pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering in the 
University of Minnesota Agricultural 


penses to this Power Conference and to 
make a survey of the rural electrical de- 
velopment, particularly in the Scandi- 
navian countries. We have a section up 
there, and we wanted him to find out 
what development had been made so that 
that information might be used in our 
territory in developing rural electrifica- 
tion to the limit. We are a little proud 
of that experimental research. 

Q. You paid Professor Stewart at the 
rate of $500 a month for attending that 
conference. Do you know whom he pur- 
ported to represent at the conference? 


was entered at the conference? A. I | 
presume he represented the University | 
of Minnesota at that conference, and per- | 
haps the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. I am not sure about that. _ 
Q. Now, let us take this Red Wing 
That is an experimental 
A. Yes; it 





ing with a number of farmers and col- 
lege professors from the agricultural col- 
lege and several utility executives. 

Q. What is the purpose of that? A. | 
The purpose of the Red Wing rural line’| 
is to show how electricity will pay itself 
on the farm. 

Q. Has he been in charge of that? | 
A. Professor E. A. Stewart was ap- 
pointed by Dean Coffey- 

Q. (interrupting). Why can’t you an- | 
A. I was going to 


fey as-project director. 
Q. Was he paid anything for that | 


| work by your committee or by anybody | ; 
| made by your committee or anyone con- 


connected with it? A. Not by our com- 
mittee directly; our contact was with | 
the University of Minnesota. 

Q. Covering how long a period did you | 


| maintain that contact with the univer- | 
| sity? 


A. The original contract was | 
made by this special committee on the | 
relation of electricity to agriculture 
with the university in 1924, and that re- | 
lationship has been existing ever since. 

Q. What payment have you made to | 


tion with this matter? A. I have acted 
as a collecting agency from the power 
companies, to allow out that contact. I 
have made—we have made a payment 


the check. and which I have a letter 
showing they received it; $5,000 in 1926, 
and we have paid them $2,500 this year | 
so far. 

Q. Have you handed me all of the 
checks to the university that you have? 

Q. This Stewart; is he the same Stew- | 
art that wrote a pamphlet or textbook | 
that dealt with Niagara or rural condi- | 
tions in Ontario? A. Yes. He wrote a | 
pamphlet on rural electricity and condi- 
tions in Ontario. ; 

Q. How long ago did he write that, | 
do you know? A. I think that was two 
years or so ago. | 

Q. Was it about the time that he was 
being paid these payments for going to 
Switzerland? A. No, I think he was 
sent up there by the Minnesota commit- 
tee on application of electricity to agri- 
culture by Mr. John F. Reed, of the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation. He is 
They were 
anxious to know what developments have 
been along those lines in our territory 
as it is the desire of the people in charge 
of the Red Wing Line to bring all the 
knowledge of the application of elec- 
tricity to that project for the benefit 
of farmers in that State. We have pub- 
lished quite a bit about that and are 
rather proud of it. 





| another. 


| has them 


| to the front with that explanation? 


| any writer? 


| in your territory on utility subjects? 
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Methods 


the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 

_Q. He is cooperating with the associa- 
tion and with the university and with 
the Red Wing Line? A. Yes. He is a 
member of the committee. It was origi- 
nally composed of, I think, four farmers 
and three utility men and two profes» 
sors of the university, 

Q. Is Stewart a member of it? A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the other member? A. Dean 
W. C. Coffey, of the Agricultural College. 
_ Q. Who are the farmers, if you remem- 
ber their names? A. I think I da— 
Herman Smeckel is one. A. C. Bryan is 
Isaac Emerson and John F, 
Reed are others. 

Q. Did any of these men have any asso- 
ciation or interest in utility companies 
to your knowledge? A. No, they are in- 
terested in the development of the appli- 
cation of electricity to agriculture. 

Q. But anyhow the money was paid to 
the university and later when it was de- 
sirable to send somebody to Europe Pro- 


| fessor Stewart was sent and his expenses 


and services were paid for by your as- 
sociation? A. Yes. 

Q. And he is the man that wrote this 
report on the Ontario rural situation? A, 
Yes, the same man. 

Q. Do you know whether that was re- 
printed by other associations than this? 
A. I do not know. I think this report 
that I have here is copyrighted by E. A. 


| Stewart and he sold a number of them to 


different concerns in this country, power 
companies and others that were inter- 
ested in the Ontario situation. 

Q. Who paid for printing that pam- 
phlet? A. I think Professor Stewart paid 
for this himself and received the com- 
pensation from it. So far as I know, that 
was the case. 

Q. Do you know that Professor Stew- 
art, when he went to Ontario to inter- 
view the officials up there, represented 
himself as a representative of the uni- 
versity? A. I do not know how he pre- 
sented himself. I know he made two 
trips to Ontario. 

Q. Do you know that this publication 
was originally projected as a university 
pubiication or that it was originally pro- 
posed that it should be? A. It is by E. A. 
Stewart, professor of agriculture and en- 
gineering at the University of Minne- 


| sota, 


Q. Do you know of any arrangement 
that Professor Stewart made with On- 
tario representatives whereby he was to 
submit to them for correction statements 
of what they gave him? A. I understand 
he did do so. He took the second trip 
up to Ontario to submit the facts as he 
here. ; 

The witness: Would there be any ob- 
jection to putting into the record this 
statement of Professor Ryan? 

By Mr. Healy: I have read it and I am 
perfectly willing. A. Can I read this 
into the record? 

Q. I think it will serve every purpose 
if the letter is part of the record. All 
these documents are part of the record. 
A. The reason that we want is that it 
would avoid the publicity of the thing. 

Q. You can read an extract from it if 
you want to. A. I would like to put in 
the record this letter of Pro. W. T. Ryan, 
of the University of Minnesota, in re- 
gard to his work in the university. He 
said: 

“So far as my work goes, these men 
have helped out only at my request and 
have been very careful not to make a 
single statement that could possibly be 
looked upon as propaganda for their 
businss. I presume it is unnecessary for 
me to add that I would not in any cir- 
cumstances, permit any statements to 
stand that could possibly be looked upon 
as presenting only one side of the subject 
under consideration. 

“Since a large percentage of our grad- 
uates eventually go into the public utility 
field, it seems quite obvious to me that 
they should get some information at 
least about public utility problems that 
is based upon information as to what the 
utilities are actually doing.” 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it go 
into the record. What is the date of it? 

The witness: May 24, 1928. 

Q. That explanation was made after 
these hearings? A. After the’ hearings 
started, yes. 

Q. What is the occasion of his comnlinlt 
Because Mr. Healy or Mr. Bennett wrote 
me a letter asking for the courses taught 
ky Professor Ryan at the university. 

Q. And in giving the statement of 
them he volunteered his impartiality? A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Healy: Do you know whether 


| the textbook used, the Nash book, is an 


impartial book or not? A. I have never 
read the book. 


Q. Do you know how the contact with 


| Professor Ryan was made in the first 


place? A.I knew he was acquainted 
with members of our association, public 
utility people, before I came on the job. 
He had attended other meetings before I 
got there. 

Q. So that the connection really ante- 


| dates your connection with the associa- 


tion? <A. It does; yes. 
Q. Are there any other payments 

nected with it so far as you know to 

A. Not that I know of. 


Q. Or teacher? A. Not that I know 
£ 


Q. Or college? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or professor? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or newspaper? A. No, sir. 

Q. Any contribution to any senatorial 
campaign or presidential campaign? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Or into the fund of any party? A. 
No, sir. We contributed to no political 
party. 

Q. Do you know who Mr. C. M. Jasky 
is? A.C. M. Jasky; yes. He is con- 
nected with the radio department of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, I think. 

Q. Do you know whether voucher 297 
shows payment to him on the date that 
I—I have not got the date? A. I am 


oO 


| rather inclined to think that these gentle- 


men were paid to attend the meeting of 
the North Central Electric Association > 
convention in Duluth in 1925, and I evi- 
dently missed those.. 

Q. Have there been any radio talks by 
your committee or anyone connected 
with it in your territory on utility sub- 
jects? A. Not from our association. 

Q. What radio talks have there es 
I think Mr. Pack has made one or two 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


| The Quited States Daily 
| in New York 


THE Unitep States Datty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 


Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 


8,311.77 
77.9 


8,164.22 
78.3 | 


6,906.21 
77.2 


6,925.30 | 
77.0 | 


4,938.86 4,889.94! Q. Now this Reed is a farmer, is he? 


5,031.09 4,914.83 i , 
76.7 75.5 | A. Yes. He is a farmer and president of 


rea., and ask them what they thought 
agri it 81.6 78.6 


73.5 78.3 74.1 Longacre 4649. 


Operating ratio .....seeeeees 13.7 
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Taxation 


Gain or Loss on Stock 


Rights Is Computed 


By Income Tax Unit | Constitute 


Method of Ascertaining Re- | 


| 


sults After Sale, Is Out- 
lined for Benefit of 
Taxpayers. 


| 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME | 


Tax UNIT. I. T. 2417. 

A method of computing gain cr loss 
resulting from the sale of ‘stock rights 
where at the effective date of Issuing 
such rights the taxpayer was the holder 
of two lots of stock with different bases 
on which to compute the gain or loss has 


been outlined by the Income Tax Unit, | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


The following is the full text of the | 


Unit’s statement: 
Advice is requested 


relative to the | 


method of computing the gain or loss re- | 


sulting from the sale in January, 26, of 


stock rights issued by the M Company | 


entitling the holder thereof. to acquire 
additional stock at a subscription price 
of $75 a share. Rights were previously 
issued by the company in July of 1924 
and June of 1925, the rights in each in- 
stance being exercised and the additional 
stock acquired. It also appears that 
there was a recapitalization in April of 
1925 in connection with which two shares 
of stock of a par value of $50 each were 
issued for each share then outstanding. 
The question relative to the basis on 
which to compute the gain or loss result- 
ing from the sale of the rights in Jan- 
uary of 1926 arises from the fact that 
the method of computation prescribed by 
article 39 of Regulations 69 differs from 
the method prescribed by the prior regu- 
lations. The method of computation pre- 
scribed by Regulations 69, however, is 
not to be applied retroactively beyond 
January 1, 1925, the effective date of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, as set forth in 
Treasury decision 4018 (C. B. VI-1, 56), 
as amended by Treasury Decision 4145 
(Internal Revenue Bulletin VII-16, 3). 
With reference to the rights acquired in 
1924, the method of computation to be 
made in accordance with the method out- 
lined in article 39 of Regulations 69. 
The method of computation to be ap- 
plied is shown with reference to the lot 
of 100 shares of M Company stock ac- 


quired by inherttance prior to March 1, ; 


1913, taking as the basis the fair market 
value thereof as of that date, which it 
is stated was $11,750. Adding thereto 
the $1,000 paid to acquire the additional 
10 shares of stock in July of 1924, a basis 
of $12,750 is obtained for the 110 shares 
of stock in July of 1924, a basis of 
$12,750 is obtained for the 110 shares, 
and that amount is likewise the basis 
with respect to the 220 shares acquired 
in connection with the recapitalization in 
April of 1925 in lieu of the 110 shares 
previously held. 

Rights were issued in June of 1925, 
entitling the stockholders of record to 
acquire 1 additional share for cach 10 
shares then held by the payment of a 
subscription price of $50 a share. In 
accordance with the method of compu- 
tation outiined in article 39 of Regula- 
tions 69, the issuance of such rights 
is analogous to the distribution of addi- 
tional stock as a stock dividend only to 
the extent of the value of the rights 
as of the date of record on which the 
right thereto vests in the stockholders. 

The old basis of $12,750 applied to 
the 220 shares then held is accordingly 
to be apportioned between the 220 
shares of stock and the rights issued 
thereon in June of 1925 in the ratio 
or proportion of the respective values 
of the stock and rights as of the effec- 
tive date of issuing, as provided by 
article 39 of Regulations 69. 

When the portion of the old basis 
which attached to the rights is thus as- 
certained, there should be added there- 
to the subscription price of $1.100, and 
the result sv obtained is the basis on 
which to compute the gain or loss with 
respect to the 22 shares acquired by 
the exercise of the rights. 

At the effective date of issuing the 
rights on December 30, 1925, the tax- 
payer was accordingly the holder of two 
lots of stock consisting of 


220 shares | 


and 22 shares, respectively, with differ- | 


ent bases on which to compute the gain 


or loss. The rights in this instance is- | 


sued on the two lots of stock with differ- 
ent bases are required to be handled 
separately as to each lot, the basis with 
respect to each lot of stock being ap- 
portioned between the stock and the 
rights issued thereon in the ratio or 
proportion of the respective values 
thereof as of December 30, 1925. 
When the portion of the old basis 
which attached to the two groups of 
rights issued en December 30, 1925, is 
thus ascertained, the gain or loss re- 
sulting from the sale of the rights in 
January of 1926 is of course, found by 
comparing with such portion of the old 
basis the selling price of the rights. 


Loss in Trading Cars 
Deducted From Taxes 


Internal Revenue Bureau Sets 
Aside Its Former Ruling. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL FEVENUE. Com- 

MISSIONER’S MIMEOGRAPH. 

The Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, H. F. Mires. has revoked I. T. 
2356 upon recommendation of the Ger- 
eral Counsel. The ruling now set aside 
related to deductions allowed individuals 
for losses sustained in exchanging used 
motor vehicles for new machines. 

Following is the full text of the Com- 

missioner’s mimeograph: 
. Reference is made to I. T. 2356 in 
ewhich it is held that no loss is recog- 
nized from the trading in of trucks and 
“passenger cars used for business pur- 
*poses on new trucks and passenger cars 
Sto be used for like purposes. This of- 
fice has approved the recommendation of 
Sthe General Counsel that I. T. 2356 be 
srevoked. 


‘or passenger car used for business pur- 
sposes is traded in on a new truck or car 


ft) be used for like purposes, the trans- | 
saction in so far as it relates to the old |! 


fuck or car should be treated as closed 
P‘and completed; that is, the transaction 


@hould be treated as the sale of the old | 


truck or car, making necessary a de- 


germination of the gain or loss resulting | 


‘from such sale. poe 
Any inquiries in regard to this mimeo- 
graph should refer to the number of the 


mimeograph and the symbols IT:E:RR. | 
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Installment Sales 


Payment in Stock for Leasehold Is Held 
To Be Invested Capital for Tax Purposes 


A. H. Woops THEATER COMPANY V. ComM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 11067. Boarp oF TAX 
APPEALS. 

The petitioner in this proceeding al- 
leged error by the Commissioner of In- 


| ternal Revenue for having excluded from 


petitioner’s invested ¢apital the cost. of 
acquiring a leasehold, for which capital 
stock of the company was issued. 

The Board of Tax Appeals ruled, how- 


capital stock therefor, was entitled to in- 
clude the amount thereof in its invested 
capital. 

David J. Greenberg, for the taxpayer; 


James A. O’Callaghan, for the Commis- | 
| sioner. 
Following is the full text of the find- | 


ings of fact and the opinion: 
The petitioner is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 


lllinois with its principal office at Chi- | 


cago. 

In the iatter part of 1916 one A. H. 
Woods conceived the idea of obtaining 
a leasehold and erecting a theater build- 
ing at the northwest corner ot Randolph 
Street and Dearborn Street, in the City 


of Chicago. That property consisted of | 


two pieces, one of which beionged to the 
Borden Estate and the other io the Wells 
Estate. The property belonging to 
Borden Estate had a frontage of 80 feet 
on Randolph Street and 90 fect on Dear- 
born Street, and the property belonging 
to the Wells Estate adjoined the Borden 
property on the north and had a frontage 
of 90 feet on Dearborn Street and a 
depth of 80 feet. Woods, 
broker, brought this property to the at- 
tention of the trustees of the Marshall 
Field Estate. 

The broker represented to the Marshall 
Field trustees that he had a client, a Mr. 
Woods, who was desirous of obtaining a 
location for a downtown Chicago ‘heater, 
and that he had in contempiation the 
acquisition of a leasehold on the property 
at the northwest corner of Dearborn and 
Randolph Streets, in Chicago, at that 
time separately owned in two owrierships, 
the south half belonging to the Borden 
Estate and the north half to the Weils 
Estate. The broker represented that he 
could get the Borden Estate and the 
Wells Estate to sell these properties at 
a reasonable price; that Woods had his 
capital tied up in the operation of thea- 
ters and was seeking to finance his ac- 
quisition of the leasehold through the 
purchase of the fees on this property 
by the Marshall Feld Estate with a 
ground lease simultaneously to be made 
to Woods, and that Woods would obli- 
gate himself to put a new building on 
the property. 

The terms of the offer to take the 
leasehold involved the payment of a 
rental wi:’ch would yield approximately 
a return of 5 per cent to the Marshali 
Field Estate on the money that was re- 
quired to be expended by the estate to 
acquire the fee to the properties. On 
that basis a three-cornered deal was en- 
tered into whereby the Field Estate 
agreed to acquire the two parcels of 
property and at the same time to make 
a lease of the ground to Woods. The 
Field Estate was not interested in this 
property until the proposition was 
brought to it by the broker on behalf 
of Woods. 

In November, 1916, the Field Estate 
acquired the two pieces of property men- 
tioned, paying $607,500 for the Borden 
pronerty and $450,000 for the Wells 
property, or $1,057,500 for the two pieces, 
and at the same time a lease was en- 
tered into between the trustees of the 
Field Estate and A. H. Woods, demising 
to Woods the two pieces of properiy 
for a term of 99 years beginning on the 
first day of January, 1917, and ending 
on the thirty-first day of December, 2015. 
The rental yeserved by this lease was 
$45,000 for the first year, $50,000 for the 
next five years, and $55,000 per year 
for the remaining 95 years. 


Agreement Made 


For Fireproof Building 


The lessee covenanted to construct on 
the leased property a first-class modern, 


fireproof building suitable for mercantile, | 


hotel, theater or office purposes, to cost 
not less than $400,000, and to cover sub- 
stantially the whole area of the leased 
premises. It was further agreed that the 


lessee, upon the deposit of $150,000 in | 


securities with the Field Estate, might 
tear down and wreck the buildings then 
standing on the premises. Under the 
sixth paragraph of the lease the lessee 
was required immediately to make a 
deposit of $100,000 in cash or securities, 
the remaining $50,000 to be deposited 
before the old buildings were torn down. 
The amount of $100,000 was deposited by 
Woods at the time of the making of the 
lease. 

On December 29, 1916, the petitioner 
was organized under the laws of the 
State of Illinois with a capital stock of 
$500,000 divided into 5,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each. On January 10, 


1917, Woods assigned to the petitioner | 


the leasehold mentioned, together with 
cash and securities of the value of $100,- 
000, and the petitioner issued to him 
therefor 4,000 shares of its capital stock. 
The remainder of the capital stock of 
the corporation was issued for cash. 


A ten-story office and theater building | 


was erected by the petitioner on the 
leased property and a bond issue of 
$400,000 was placed on the leasehold and 
building to secure the repayment of a 
loan in that amount made to the pe- 
titioner by the American Bond & Mort- 
gage Company. The building was con- 
structed of steel, brick and concrete, and 
its foundations were sufficient to carry 
two additional stories. The theater in 
the building had a seating capacity of 
1,149. The theater will probably become 
out of date in about 25 years from the 


values the ten-story building probably 
can not be operated profitably for more 
than 30 years from the date of con- 


; ; | struction. The physical li ild- | 
+ . Accordingly, in all cases where a truck | 50 ves ee ae 


ing is at least 50 years. 
Petitioner Declares 


Lease Is Invested Capital 


The leasehold 
market value of 
acquired by the petitioner. The respond- 
ent, upon audit of the petitioner’s in- 
come and profits-tax returns for the 
years 1920 and 1921 refused to allow 
the petitioner to include in its invested 
capital any amount on account of the 


mentioned had a fair 


leasehold, and he computed the allow- ! 


the | 


through his | 


time of its construction, and due to the | S¥¢™ 


rapid increase in taxes and rising ground | 2ePosit certain securities with a trust | 


$300,000 when it was | 


s Tangible Property, Says Board of Appeals in 
Reversing Ruling by Commissioner. 


ances for depreciation of the petitioner’s 


building at the rate of 2 per cent in- | 
stead of 244 per cent as claimed by the | 


petitioner. 
Opinion by 
question raised 


Marquette: The 


which the petitioner acquired 


had a value at that time of $300,000; 
that it issued in exchange therefor its 


stock of the par value of $300,000, and | 
| that it is entitled to include the lease- 
| hold in 
amount, and to compute the annual al- | 


its invested capital at that 


was not the ordinary trans- 


the owner of property desiring to lease 
it and a prospective lessee. The evi- 
dence shows that Woods, who desired 
to build a theater in Chicago, found a 
suitable site consisting of two 
of property owned by two different 
estates. Not being in position to finance 
the acquisition of the property himself, 
he took the matter up with the Field 
Estate through a broker. The Field Es- 
tate at that time was sceking long term 
investments at a comparaively low rate 


of return. Upon the representations of | 
the broker that the two pieces of prop- | 


erty could be acquired at a reasonable 


price, and merged into a single fee and | 


leased to Woods for a long term at a 
fair return on the purchase price, the 
Field Estate purchased the property and 
did lease it to Woods. One of the 
trustees of the Field Estate testified 
that the rental value of he combined 


tracts, or parcels of property, was at | 


least $75,000 per year and that Woods 
was able to cbtain the leasehold for the 
consideration stated in the lease only 
on account of the exceptional circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction. 
The Field Estate was in reality only 
financing Woods in the enterprise. Sev- 


eral other witnesses who were familiar | 


with the property covered by the lease, 
and with other property in the vicinity, 
also testified that it had a rental value 


the leasehold was 
worth at least $300,000 in January, 
1917. One of these witnesses offered 
Woods $500,000 for the lease early in 
the year 1917 but Woods refused to 
accept it. In 1923, the witness 
chased the lease and the building on 
the property for $1,000,000, and he 
testified that at that time he considered 
the leasehold alone worth more than 
$400,000. We are of the opinion that 


and that actually 


the leasehold was worth at least $300,- | 
000 when it was acquired by the pe- | 


titioner. 


Leaseholds are tangible property un- 


der the Reverue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 


The leasehold under consideration hav- | 


ing been actually worth at least $300,- 


000 when acquired by the petitioner, | 
and the petitioner having issued its capi- | 


tal stock in the amount of $300,000 
therefor, it is entitled to include the 
lease in its invested capital at that 
amount and to deduct annually an 


aliquot part thereof for the exhaustion ! : ? 
| Total profit to be realized, 3.17x dollars. 


of the lease. Roth Hotel Company 1 B. 
T. A. 1111; Hotel De France Company 


1 B. T. A. 28; Grosvenor Atterbury, 1 | 


B. T. A. 169. 


Commissioner Upheld 
On Rate of Depreciation 
As to the rate which should be used 


in computing the annual allowance for | 
petitioner’s | 

building, we are of the opinion that the | 
| evidence 


the .depreciation of the 
produced is not sufficient to 
warrant us in disturbing the respond- 


ent’s determination. The building was 


| well constructed of steel, concrete and 
| brick, and therefore not subject to rapid 


deterioration. Owing to changes in 


styles of theater construction, the the- | 


ater part of the building may become 


out of date in 20 years, and if the taxes | 


on the land continue to increase, the 
10-story office building may become less 


profitable, but it is also quite possible | 
that the office might be made to return | ! , 
| installment payments and retained by the 

vendor, less the sum of profits previously 


a higher rental and the theater con- 
ducted at some, though reduced, profit, 
even though it be somewhat out of date. 
Moreover, the theater might be re- 
modeled. There is no evidence before 
us on either of these points. We are 
not informed as to the amount of in- 
come the puilding has so far earned, or 
whether it is increasing, decreasing, or 
remaining stationary in its ratio to 
taxes and operating expenses. Upon the 
state of the record as to this point, 
we think that the respondent's deter- 
mination should be approved, and we 
so hold. 

No evidence was introduced by the 
petitioner in support of the other as- 
signment of error. 

Judgment will 
Rule 50. 

June 25, 1928. 


Trust Held for Wife 


be entered under 


Taxable to Husband | 


| Year of repossession, the taxpayer is en- 


Income 


For Separate Support. 


FRANK P. WELCH y. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 
12587. Boarp or TAx APPEALS. 

The taxpayer here entered 
agreement to pay his wife a specified 

monthly. He agreed to and did 


company and directed that the income 


| therefrom be paid to the wife for her 


separate maintenance and support. 
On these facts, the Board of Tax Ap- 


| peals ruled that the income from the se- 


curities was taxable to the husband. 

The evidence was held to establish 
that certain gifts had been made to the 
petitioner’s children, and that they re- 
mained the property of the children. 

R. W. Olmstead, for the taxpayer; 
Harold Allen, for the 
Following is the full text of the opinion 
by Phillips: 

Petitioner entered into an agreement 
with his wife for her separate 
tenance and support under which certain 
payments were to be made to her 


first | 
by the record in this | 
proceeding is, what was the value at | 
the date of acquisition, of the leasehold | 
from | 
| Woods in January, 1917? The petitioner 
. 7 ; contends that the leasehold in question 
ever, that a leasehold is tangible prop- | 


| erty and the petitioner, having issued its 


pieces | 


| dee 


pur- | 


| less offset, 4.17x dollars. 


from Securities Used | 


into an | 


Commissioner, | 


main- | 


‘Income Computed 
On Realty Sold and 


Recovered in Default 


Method of Determining Tax 
Prescribed by General 
Counsel of Internal Rev- 

enue Bureau. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM, 3858. 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- | 
| ternal Revenue has drafted a method for 
| reporting income from the sale of real | 


property when that property was sold 
on an installment basis of payment and 
there was a default. 


The following is the full text of the 
General Counsel’s memorandum opinion | 
t \l- | in reply to a request for such advice: 
lowances for exhaustion on that basis. 
Upon consideration of the evidence | 
we are of the opinion that it sustains | 
| the petitioner’s contention. The trans- | 
action between Woods and the trustees | 
of the Fieid Estate, whereby Woods ac- | 
quired the leasehold which we are con- | 
| sidering, 
action consummated at arm’s length by | 


An opinion is requested as to the man- 


ner in which income should be reported | 
from the sale of real property in the | 


year 1926, and its repossession in the 
year 1927. 


Sale on Installment Plan. 


It appears that the taxpayer acquired 


certain improved real property in the 
State of R in 1895, and that the value of 
the property as of March 1, 1913, was x 


| dollars, this value presumably being in | 
| excess of the cost. 


The property was 


The amount of cash payment received | 
| at the time of sale was .64x dollars and | 


sold on March 2, 1926, for 4.4x dollars. 


| the balance of the purchase price was | 
represented by notes due at intervals, | 
secured by a mortgage on the property. | 
the | 
| vendor upon consummation of the trans- | 


The selling commission paid by 
action was .28x dollars. 

The purchaser defaulted in his install- 
ment payments, with the result that the 


taxpayer repossessed the property in 


1927, the cost of repossession including | 
| attorney’s fees, court costs, etc., amount- 
The property de- | 
| preciated while in the hands of the ven- | 
The | 


ing to .08x dollars. 


to the extent of .1x dollars. 
amount of profit reported by the tax- 
payer for the year 1926 was .5x dollars. 


With reference to how the transaction | 
should be treated for both years atten- | 


tion is directed to article 44 of Regula- 
tions 69, pertaining to the sale of real 
property involving deferred 
which divides such sales into two classes. 

Class 1 is designated as sales of prop- 


erty on the installment plan—that is, | 
sales in which the payments received in | 


cash or property other than evidences of 
indebtedness of the purchaser during the 


of from $72,000 to $75,000 per year, | taxable year in which the sale is made 


do not exceed one-fourth of the purchase 


| price, 


Article 45 of Regulations 69 provides 


| that in the case of a sale of real estate | 


on the installment plan the vendor may 


return as income from such transactions 


in any taxable year that proportion of 
the installment payments actually re- 


ceived in that year which the total profit | 
| realized or to be realized when the prop- | 
| erty is paid for bears to the total con- 


tract price. 
Income in Year of Sale. 


As in the instant case the purchase 


price was 4.4x dollars and the amount of 
cash paid was only .64x dollars, the 
transaction as properly classified as an 
installment sale within the meaning of 
regulations referred to herein. 

The taxable income for the year 1926 
should therefore be computed as follows: 
Purchase price, 4.4x. dollars. Selling 
commission, .23x dollars. Contract price 
Cost of prop- 
erty, or March 1, 1913, value, x dollars. 


In accordance with article 45 of Regu- 
lations 69, the vendor may return for 
1926, the year of, sale, that proportion 
of the installment payments actually re- 


j ceived in that year, namely, .64x dollars, 
which the total profit realized or to be | 


realized when the property is paid for, 
namely, 3.17x dollars, bears to the total 


contract price, namely, 4.4x dollars, 3.17 | 
divided by 4.4 multiplied by .64 equals | 


-46x dollars taxable income to be reported 
for 1926, 

As the taxpayer reported a gain for 
that year of .5x dollars for the reason 
that I. T. 2340 (C. B. VI-1, 43) had 
not been issued, he is entitled to a re- 
fund of the income tax overpaid by 
reason of the discrepancy. 

69 


Article 45 of the Regulations 


further provides that if for any reason | 
; purchaser defaults in any of his pay- 


ments, and the vendor returning income 
on the installment basis repossesses the 
property, the entire amounts received on 


returned as income and an amount repre- 
senting proper adjustment for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear, obsolescence, etc., of 


the property while in the hands of the | 
| purchaser, will be income of the vendor | 


for the year in which ‘the property is 


repossessed, and the basis of the prop- | 


erty in the hands of the vendor will be 


the original basis at the time of the in- | 


stallment sale. 
Applying these principles, the compu- 
tation in dollars is as follows: Amount 


; received on installment payments, .64x; 


reduced by: selling commission, .23x and 
repossession expenses, .08x or 
amount received on installment pay- 
ments and retained by the vendor, .33x. 


| Less: Actual profit previously returned 
| as income, .46x and depreciation while in 


hands of purchaser .1x, or .56x. 
Income for year of repossession (loss), 


; —.23x dollars. 


_In view of the fact that the computa- 
tion results in a minus quantity for the 


titled to claim 
year 1927 of .233 


aon 


a loss for the taxable 
dollars. 


monthly. 
curities were deposited 
company which became a party to the 


agreement between petitioner and his 


wife. 
It is the contention of the petitioner 


; that the income from the securities de- 


posited with the trust company is not 
his, but is income from a trust fund 


| taxable either to the trustee or his wife. 


With this we can not agree. Under the 
agreement the petitioner was to make 
monthly payments to his wife whether 


| or not the income from the trust fund | 


was sufficient to make these payments. 
This represents a personal obligation on 
his part. Whether the amounts received 
from the trust company were paid di- 
rectly to the wife or were paid to the 
petitioner seems immaterial. Such pay- 
ments were either received by the peti- 
tioner or were so used as to pay his 


obligation and in either event constituted | 


income to him. 


If this agreement can be said to give | 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 1.] 


GEN- | 





payments, | 








| fied 


| ments 


ae. 


" | excess of $50,000. 
To secure these payments se- | 
with a trust | 
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Leaseholds 


AvuTnorizep Statements ONLY Ane Presenten HERreIN, 
Pus.isHen Witrnout COMMENT BY 


8 


SEEING’ 


Tur Unitep States Dat.y 


Stocks 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for veference. 


A 


([ONSOLIDATED RETURNS: Total Tax: 


Apportionment: Affiliated Cor- 


porations: 1917 and 1918 Acts.—Where corporations are affiliated, a con- 


solidated return of net income and invested capital. shall be filed and the 
sotal net tax shall be computed in the first instance as a unit and then appor- 
tioned among the affiliated corporations upon the basis of any agreement exist- 
ing between them; if no agreement exists, the tax shall be apportioned among 
zhem on the basis of net income properly assignable to each. W. S. Gogle and 


Co., Inc., et al., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Seventh Circuit.—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: Salaries: 


Additional Payments For Prior Years: 


1917 Act. 


—Where a taxpayer corporation has fixed and fully paid a salary for a given 
year and the increase deducted from that year’s net profits instead of the year 
for which the added salary was paid; the statute allowed only for the ordinary 
and necessary business expenses incurred within that particular year and 
such a salary increase was not so incurred. W. S. Bogle nd Co., Inc., et al., 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: Individuals: 
cles: Art. 141, Reg. 69: 


Losses: Exchange of Property: 
1926 Act.—Upon recommendation of the General 


Motor Vehi- 


Counsel, I. T. 2356, holding no loss is recognized from the trading in of trucks 
and passenger cars used for business purposes, is revoked.—Bureau of Internal 


Revenue. 


ROSS INCOME: Defined: 
Loss: Sale of Stock Rights: 


Inclusions: 


(IT:E:RR.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Method of Computing Gain or 


Art. 39, Regs. 65 and 69: 1924 and 1926 


Acts—Method outlined for computation of gain or loss from the sale of stock 
tights where at the effective date of issuing such rights the taxpayer was 
the holder of two lots of stock with different bases on which to compute the 


zain or loss. 
1128, Cok 1 (Volume III.) 


ROSS INCOME: Inclusions: 
sessions: Art. 45, Reg. 69: 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Installment Sales: 
1926 Act.—Formula provided for treatment 


(I. T. 2417).—Yearly Index Page 


Real Property: Repos- 


of selling expenses in determining gain or loss in the year of repossession of 
real estate sold in a prior year on an installment basis.—Bureau of Internal 


Revenue. 


(G. C. M. 3858.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


[NVESTED CAPITAL: Coal Land Leases: Board of Tax Appeals Findings: 


Opinion Evidence: 


1918 Act.—The Board of Tax Appeals was not re- 


quired to accept opinion evidence of the value of coal land leaseholds when 
other evidence of indisputable character was submitted which justified a find- 
ing that no value for the leaseholds should te included in invested capital of 
the taxpayer companies making such claim; when justification for the find- 
ings of the Board is shown, courts of review will not disturb the findings. 


W. S. Bogle and Co., Inc., et al., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 


5 (Volume III.) 


JNVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Leaseholds: Tangible Property: 1918 and 

1921 Acts.—Where a corporation acquired a leasehold and issued its capital 
stock in payment therefor, the corporation was entitled to include in its in- 
vested capital the value of the capital stock or tangible property transferred 


in payment. 


A. H. Woods Theatre Co., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relicd upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Rejection of Opinion Evidence Upheld 
On Value Claimed for Coal Land Leases | 


Board of Tax Appeals Sustained in Decision Based on 
Other Testimony of Indisputable Character. 


W. S. BocLe & CoMPANY, INC., ET AL, , 


v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. No. 5984, Circuit Court or Ap- 
PEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


The Appellate Court was asked to re- 
view the findings of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in this proceedings and in each 
of the several allegations of error, the 
Board’s ruling was affirmed. 

Petitioners claimed they should have 
been allowed to include certain amounts 
in their invested capital as the value of 
coal land leases and sought to prove 
these values by opinion evidence before 
the Board, but the court ruled that there 
was ample evidence to sustain 


for the leases. 
Another assignment of error was that 


the Board had set off losses of one of | 


the petitioners against the undivided 
profits of another of the affiliated groups 
in determining invested capital. This 
action was affirmed. There were also 
several other allegations of error, all of 


which involved computations of invested | 


capital. 

Petition for review of a decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeais. 

Before Alschuler, 
Circuit judges. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Evans: 

Petitioners are here because dissatis- 
with the 
determination of their. 1917 and 
income and profit taxes. Their assign- 
of error deal with items that 
entered into the computation of these 
taxes. 

Generally speaking, they may be con- 


sidered under the headings of Deduc- | 


tions and Capital Account. 
Petitioners were engaged in the coal 
business. They mined and sold 


240(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918 “to 
make a consolidated return of net 
come and invested capital.” 


The items in dispute are numerous. | 


One involves the value of the leases of 
coal land. ' 

Petitioners included $100,000 in their 
invested capital stock for these leases. 
Although the testimony differed as to 
each lease, the issue as to each one is 
the same. 
by petitioners to the effect that certain 
leases, when acquired by the taxpayers, 
were each worth a substantial sum—in 
No rebuttal opinion 
evidence was offered, whereupon peti- 
tioners assign error because the Board 
refused to allow any sum for 
leases. 


To Pay Royalties 


There was evidence from which the 
Board could, and did, find that nothing 
of value was paid for either lease when 
executed. Only a few days elapsed be- 
tween the date of the execution of the 
lease and the date of its acquirement by 
the taxpayers. Then too, there was evi- 
dence which justified a finding that the 
per ton and minimum royalties provi- 
sion of the lease called for the payment 
of the usual royalties exacted in this 
locality at this date. In short, coal mine 
leases such as Bogle acquired were ob- 
tainable in this district at this time 
upon the lessee agreeing to pay 5 cents 
per ton royalty and a designated mini- 
mum royalty. 

Upon all the evidence we 


of can 


| hardly escape the conclusion that the 


» 


the | 
Board in affirming the Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue in excluding any valuc | 


Evans and Page, | 


Board of Tax Appeals’ ! 
1918 | 


coal, | 
| W. S. Bogle was their guiding spirit. 
He owned such a large part of the capi- | 
tal stock of the interested corporations | 
| that they were required, under section 


in- | 


Opinion evidence was offered | 


these | 


opinion evidence of the value of these 
leases was colored by the subsequent 
prosperity of the coal mining industry 
due to the World War. Certainly upon 
the facts disclosed, the court was not 
required to accept this opinion evidence. 
Idaho Power Company v. Thompson, 19 
F. (2) 547; The Conqueror, 166 U. 
S. 110. 

We conclude there was ample support 


for the Board’s finding respecting this | 


item of value. Avery v. Commissioner, 
22 F. (2) 6; (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index page 2622, Vol. II); Royal 
Packing Co. v. Commissioner, 22 F. (2) 


536; (The United States Daily, Yearly | 


Index page 2634, Vol. II). 

Petitioners claim a deduction in their 
1917 return of $7,000 for 
salary. One of their witnesses testified: 


“The entries in the books of the Pine | 


Ridge Mines Company, Esanbee Mines 
Company and W: S. Bogle & Company 
were all made under my supervision and 
all of those books were in my charge. 
The salary payment made to Mr. Bogle 
in 1917 was $17,000. Seven thousand 
dollars was to compensate for the inade- 
quate salary for the years 1915 and 16, 
$10,000 for the salary in the year 1917.” 

Petitioners argue for this deduction 


because of the <tatutory provision which | 


allows “all of the ordinary and neces- 


| sary expenses paid within the year in | 


the maintenance and operation of its 


business” (section 12, 


incurred within the year for officer’s 
salaries. } 
and fully paid for one year, it cannot 
be increased in some later year (when 


profits are larger) and the increase de- 


ducted from the net profits of the pros- | 


perous year. 
Another assignment of error 


profits as a part of petitioner’s invested 
capital. The Board set off losses of one 


of the petitioners against the undivided | 


profits of the other companies, in de- 


termining the amount of invested capi- | 
| tal. 


In so doing, the Board followed one 
of the Treasury reguiations. 


Claim as to Application 
Of Deficit Is Rejected 


Section 240(a) of the applicable reve- 
nue act provides “that 


to be prescribed by the Commissioner, 


with the approval of the Secretary, make | 


a consolidated return of net income and 
invested capital for the purposes of this 


i title and Title III, and the taxes there- | 
mined upon the basis of such return. | 
ree 


* * Tn any case in which a tax is 


| assessed upon the basis of a consolidated 
| Leases Obtained on Agreement | 


return, the total tax shall be computed 
in the first instance as a unit and shall 
then be assessed upon the respective 
affiliated corporations in such propor- 
tions as may be agreed upon among 
them, or, in the absence of any such 
agreement, then on the basis of the 
under shall be computed and deter- 
net income properly assignable to each.” 

No question is here raised as to the 
applicability of section 240(a) to peti- 
tioners’ return. But it is contended that 
the full amount of the surplus shown by 
the various petitioners should not be 
reduced by the deficit of any one of 
them. This contention we cannot accept. 
It was evidently the plan and purpose 
of this legislation to wipe out the arti- 


ficial legal barriers of separate corporate | 


entities (where substantially all of the 
stock of two or more corporations is 


owned by the same party) and treat the | 


president’s | 





Act of 1917). | 
This statute was intended to allow ordi- | 
nary and necessary expenses paid and ; 


Where a salary has been fixed | 


deals | 
with the item of surplus and undivided | 


corporations | 
which are affiliated within the meaning | 
of this section shall, under regulations | 








Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax | 
Appeals | 


*Tampa Electric Company v. Con 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Da& 
Nos. 12344, 28332 and 25598. 

Amounts contributed to petition 
by prospective patrons towards t 
cost of constructing extension 
existing power lines to the premis 
of the contributors, held not to 
taxable “ come. Further held 
the amount contributed in 1940 im 
not be included in invested capit 
for the year 1921. , 

Petitioner having failed to pro 
the March 1, 1913, value of a buill 
ing destroyed by fire in 1922, t¥ 
respondent’s determination of § 
profit realized from payments maa 
under insurance policies coveri 
the properiy, is sustained. fe 

Cost of repairing damages caus« 
by a hurricane in 1921 allowed :) 
a deductible expense in 1922 whe 
the repairs were made. 

March 1, 1913, value of land d 
termined, ‘ 

*Kahuku Plantation Company v. C 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Do? 
No. 19156. 

Under the Revenue Act of 191 
held, a taxpayer is entitled to mal 
its returns of income upon the bas 
on which its accounts are kept, 
such accounts accurately reflect i: 
income. 

The petitioner was engaged i 
raising and marketing sugar @&n 
The planting, cultivation and mai 
keting of its crop extended ovc 
three taxable years. It kept its ac 
counts on the “crop basis” of ac 
counting. Held, that an amount re 
ceived for losses to a crop, cause 
by a strike, is to be accounted jfc 
in the same manner as any ofthe 
receipt from the crop. 

Crop basis of accounting dis 
cussed. 

Ustate of O. A. 
Wright, 


Wright, Pearl f 
Administratrix, v. Com 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Doc 
No. 12096. 

At the request and direction 
the administratrix the attorneys fo 
an estate filed a written reques 
under section 250 of the Revenu 
Act of 1921 signed with the fir 
name, asking the Commissioner t 
determine and assess all incom 
taxes on income received by deceden 
during his lifetime. Held, that suc 
notice was sufficient to start th 
tolling of the statute of limitations 


*Harry Harriton v. Commissioner of 
| 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 13180. 

Where respondent determined tha 
petitioner sustained a net loss ii 
1919, but later determined tlvat hi 
prior determination was erroneous’ 
and no net loss was actually sus 
tained, held, that his action in re’ 
fusing to allow as a_ deductior 
against 1920 income a portion of ¢ 
net loss previously determined wa: 
correct. 

Kaltenbach & Stephens, Inc. v. Comni 
sioner of Internal feevenue. Doge) 
Nos. 9426, 19702, 22231. Promulgav 
June 29, 1928. it 

In the year 1916 the petitioner 
purchased the assets of a partners 
ship’and issued shares of its capita | 
stock therefor in the amounts of 
$1,553,688.59 for the tangible as- 
sets and $325,000 for the good will” 
Under the evidence, held, that the 
actual cash value of the tangibie 
assets and good will of the partner-! 
ship were $1,553,688.59 and $325,- 
000, respectively; that the petitioner} 
is entitled to include them in its: 
invested capita) at those amounts,) 
and to compute the annual deduc-) 
tion for depreciation of the tangible 
property on the basis of $1,553,- 
688.59. 

Kress & Owen Company v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
Nos. 12565 and 18454. 

Invested Capital — Advertising. 
Where a corporation spent lara 
sums in advertising over a long 
series of years and charged same to’ 
expense, and now seeks to restore 
said expenditures to capital and the 
portions thereof properly allocable to. 
building up future business, and to’ 
current business cannot be segre- | 
gated. Held, that no part thereg ty 
should be allowed as_ invest@d7 
capital. ; 

C. J. Swift Company v. 
of Internal Revenue. 
12315. 

Personal 
granted. 

Essex Coal Company v. Commissione 
of Interval Revenue. Docket No. 854 

There was an agreement between 
the petitioner and its affiliated cor- 
poration as to how the tax liability 
of the two corporations should be 
apportioned between them. 

Blumberg Brothers Company v. Cow 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docke 
No. 12187. 

The action of the petitioner in~ 
determining the cost of goods by re- 
ducing the invoice price of 5 per 
cent discounts is approved. 

Covington Cotton Oil Company v. Con) 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docke 
No. 5534. i 

Claimed deductions allowed in part § 
and disallowed in part for lack of 
evidence. * f 

Decisions marked (*) have beet J 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles | 
and will be printed in full text | 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any § 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The | 


Comm 


Doch 


Commissione 
Docket N) 


service classification 


| United States Daily 


affiliated corporations as a single unit 
To accomplish this purpose it was neces 
sary to look to the invested capital o 
each petitioner. One might show an in 
creased surplus and undivided profit) 
account while another would show a de 
ficit. To ascertain the total or consoli 
dated invested capital necessitated th 
deduction of the deficit of the one fron) 
the surplus of the other and only the 
difference could be added. 

Petitioners assign error because re 
spondent for 1917 and 1918 reduced the 
amount of capital invested by a sun 
which represented the difference betweer 
its depletion charge and petitioners’ de: 
pletion charges. The facts are undis 
puted. Prior to 1917, the amount writte 


[Continued on Page 11, Column , 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HereIn, BEING 


PUBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT BY 


Tue UNitep States DaILy 


unters of Game in United States 
And Alaska Number Nearly Six Million 


evenues of $7,807,500 Collected by States and Terri- 
tory for Fees in 1926-27 Season. 


More than 5,750,000 licenses to hunt 
Id game, producing a revenue in fees 
$7,800,000, were issued in the 1926- 
season to sportsmen in the United 
ates and Alaska, it has just been 


Alifornia 
blorado 
tenets 
wer 


orgia 

aho 

inois 

diana 
pwa 
ansas 
entucky 
louisiana 
aine 


ssachusetts 
ichigan 
linnesota 
lississippi 
issouri 
ontana 
ebraska 
evada x4 
ew Hampshire 
ew Jersey 
ew Mexico 
ew York : 
orth Carolina 
orth Dakota 
hio ‘ 
klahoma 
regon .. 
ennsylvania 
h@ie Island 
louth Carolina 
outh Dakota 
ennessee 
exas 

tah 
ermont 
irginia 
Yashington 
“et Virginia 
Yisconsin 
Tyoming 


Total : 


stated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Hunters’ licenses issued by States 
with money returns have been tabulated 
by the Department of Agriculture, as 
follows: 


Nonresident 
and Alien. 
182 


*Returns. 
$12,860.00 
83,484.24 


Resident, 
54,635 
"90,000.00 
279,701.00 
205,237.45 
111,070.50 
6,064.50 


$90,000 
250,891 
$90,999 

21 


163,105.00 | 


79,155.00 


143,357.75 | 


286,908 231,196.02 
£251,226 
£161,008 
113,526 

90,954 
106,210 


163,908.00 


78,850.00 
126,097.00 
62,913.35 
117,420.55 
234,556.00 
379,003.20 


313,265.48 


145,104.30 | 


150,995.25 


8,259.00 | 
105,648.45 | 


232,093.25 

16,399 
615,344 
137,099 
34,238 
363,000 
$80,169 
53,353 
520,574 
13,213 
68,048 
91,924 


822,415.00 


51,943.70 
453,750.00 
82,416.50 


16,313.00 
116,466.05 
133,136.00 


163,540.95 


"" $3,707 
: 734.47 


$52,223 $12 8 
$37,049 
95,054 
$196,213 
$127,305 
155,843 
£23,885 


154,242.60 
358,656.00 
130,830.00 
146,046.10 





5,691,825 47,680 $7,807,535.06 


*Includes amounts received from combined hunting and fishing licenses. 


+No resident license required. 


¢Combined hunting and fishing license. 


§Estimated. 
{Figures not available. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
findlly become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23229. (S) Tax—State—Gasoline—In- 
lerior Department. The case of the Pan- 
andle Oil Co. v. State of Mississippi, de- 
iged by the United States Supreme Court 
ay 14, 1928, does not warrant the can- 
ellation of any existing contracts for the 
burchase of gasoline and will not be given 
ny retroactive effect. Payments made dur- 
Ing the present fiscal year, up to and in- 
luding June 30, 1928, in accordance with 
brevious decisions by this office will not be 
uestioned. On and after July 1, 1928, no 
ontracts should be entered into for the 
urchase of gasoline for official use which 
Hirectly or indirectly provide for the pay- 
nent of any State tax. 

A-23267. (S) Contracts—Mail service. A 
ail service contractor is not required to 
arry without additional compensation mail 
between two points on his route which was 
arried at the time that his contract was 
bntered into by an electric railway and 
hen such railway service is discontinued 
ecause of its unsatisfactory character. 
Joolverton v. United States, 27 Ct. Cls. 292. 


rust Held for Wife 
Taxable to Husband 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


ise to any trust such as is contemplated 
by the Revenue Act, the petitioner was 
he beneficiary thereunder so far as the 
receipt of income is concerned, for the 
income was to be applied in payment of 
his indebtedness. : 

The situation is to be distinguished 
rom one where a trust fund is set up 
for the benefit of the wife and the hus- 
band has no interest in the income from 
he fund. The agreement which we are 
ere considering was no more than one 
or maintenance and support, with col- 
lateral deposited as security for the 
payment. We are accordingly of the 
opinion that the interest yeceived from 
he bonds held under the agreement be- 
ween petitioner and his wife and the 
bank constitutes income to the petitioner. 

The evidence with respect to the gifts 
y petitioner to his children, while not 
as satisfactory as might be desired, is 
sufficient to establish that such gifts 
were made as set out in the findings of 
fact and that the property so given re- 
mained the property of the children 
until August 4, 1921. The Commissioner 
has included as income to the petitioner 
$4,770 which was received from the se- 
curities while they belonged to the chil- 
dren. To this extent his determination 
was erroneous. 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 


_ 25, 1928. 
Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. John A. Brownell, det. Bu. 
Nav.; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. Comdr. Franklin B. Conger, 
det. 13th Nav. Dist.; to Rec.: Ship, 
Francisco. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph M. Deem, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Sharkey; to Rec. Ship, Bos- 
ton. 

Lieut. Comdr. John L. Hall, jr., det. U. 
S. S. Camden; to U. S. S. California. 

Lieut. Comdr. John K. Richards, jr., det. 
18th Nav. Dist.; to Naval Intelligence. 

Lieut. Haskell C. Todd, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta., Peoria, Ill.; to U. S. S. 
Cleveland. 

Lieut. (j, g.) John M. Cooper, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted Aug. 31. 

Ens. Donald C. Brown, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted Aug. 15. 

Ens. Francis J. Donahue, det. U. S. S. 
Rochester; to U. S. S. Rec. Ship, New York. 

Ens. Anderson Offutt, det. U. S. S. 
Rochester; to temp duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola. Fla. 

Ens. Harold M. Shanahan, to duty U. S. 
S. Milwaukee. 

Ens. Samuel C. Ward, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted Aug. 15. 

». Pay Clk. Barr K. Parker, det 
T@ho: to 13th Nav. Dist. 
cpt. Evan W, Scott (Ch. C.), det. staff, 


¥ 


SPs 
San 


U.S. S, 





| Marine Corps Orders 


First Lieut. E. W. Ojerholm, detached 
Central Recruiting Division to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. Gnr. H. Talbot, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance. 

Maj. P. C. Marmion, A. A. & I., on July 
12 detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., to First Brigade, Haiti, 
via the U. S. S. Kittery scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
July 18. 


Capt. C. H. Brown, detached M. D., A. L., 


Peking, China, to Department of the Pacific 
via first available Government conveyance. 


Capt. L. W. Wright, A. Q. M. and First | 


Lieut. G. L. Hollett, upon reporting of his 


relief detached M. B., N. S., St. Thomas, 


V. L, to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C: 

First Lieut. T. McK. Schuler, detached 
Army Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

First Lieut. 
First Brigade, 
d’Haiti. 


E. R. 
Haiti, 


Whitman, detached 
to Gendarmerie 


Chf. Qm. Clk. N. Johnston, detached M. | 


B., N. Yd., Norfolk, Va., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. Bridge 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about June 24. 

Capt. L. W. Burnham, detached Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D 
able Government conveyance. 


Capt. J. H. Craige, detached Gendarmerie | 


d’Haiti to Marine Corps Recruiting Bureau 
Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. G- L. Gloeckner, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistence School, U. S. Army, Chicago, Ill, 
via the July trip of the U. S. S. Kittery. 

First Lieut. E. J. Farrell, detached Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti, to M. B. Quantico, Va., 
via first available Government conveyance. 

First Lieut. J. Halla, upon completion of 
turnover detached M. B., N. Yd., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. J. F. Placnta, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to A. S., Third Brigade, 
China, via the S. S. President Cleveland 


scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., | 


7 about July 6. 
ol. N. G. j 
ane Burton, retired as of July 8, 
Capt. J. M. Arthur, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua to Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Mar. Gnr. T. G. Laitsch, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Philadelphia, Pa., to M. B., Parris 
"sland, S. C. 


Opinion Evidence to Prove 


Coal Lease Value Excluded | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
off for depletion of the mine was figured 


on the basis of 1.39 cents per ton of | 


coal mined. In 1917, respondent in- 
creased the annual depletion deduction 
by computing the same on the basis of 
1.765 cents per ton. No question is 
raised as to the correctness of this de- 
pletion rate. 

In determining capital invested for 
1917 and 1918 respondent applied the 


1.765 cents per ton basis on all coal | 


mined prior to 1917. This was correct. 
For if it be agreed that 1.765 cents 
was the proper depletion charge per ton 
of coal mined, it follows that the actual 
invested capital was ascertainable only 
by applying this rate to all of the coal 
mi:-ed regardless of the rate used in the 
preceding years. 


Petitioners finally complain because 
the respondent reduced their invested 
capital for 1918 in a sum equal to peti- 
tioners’ 1917 income and profits tax. 
The 1917 tax was an accrued liability 
for that year and was properly deducted 
from petitioners 1918 invested capital. 


United States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. | 


‘ May 21 revoked; from Fort Leavenworth, 


422. Sec. 1207 Revenue Act of 1926. 


Other assignments of error we have 
duly considered but they do not require 
separate treatment in this opinion. 

The petition is denied. 

June 12, 1928. 








Comdr. in Chief, Battle Flt.; to Navy Yard, 
Boston. 

Capt. LeRoy N. Taylor (Ch. C.), 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: 
Chaplain, Battle Fit. 

Pay Clk. Frank J. Hill, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. Idaho, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles W. Shilling (M. C.), 
det. Nav, Hosp., Boston; to Navy 
Boston, 


det. 
to Fit. 


232,930.20 | 


115,461.00 | 


49,388.45 | 


203,000.00 | 


199,916.50 | 
649,549.10 | 


63,000.00 | 





C., via first avail- | 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs,if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 

1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Irrigated Lands Settled and Developed 
Through Federal and State Cooperation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twenty-First Article—Bureau of Reclamation. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Dr. Elwood Mead, 


Commissioner of Reclamation. 


HE INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP which neces- 


settlement; 


and Belle Fourche 
Western Railway. 


roads. 


reau of Reclamation and the economic develop- 


ment of the States and smaller political sub- ] 
divisions in which the work is carried on has led in- 
evitably to close cooperation between the bureau and 
many of the States, cities and local communities in the 


The initiation of investigations of proposed Fed- 
eral irrigation projects is frequently the result of com- 
munications from State or city officials, chambers of 
commerce, and other similar organizations, made di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the Interior or the Com- 


missioner of Reclamation. 


These often result in cooperative contracts between 
the bureau and State authorities, municipalities, de- 
velopment associations, or individuals, under which an 
allotment is made from the appropriation for the in- 
vestigation of secondary projects for a study of and 
report on the feasibility of the project under con- 
sideration, usually matched by an equal amount ap- 
propriated by the State or subscribed by the organ- 


ization interested. 


This policy has been In effect for many years, 
one of the earliest of such cooperative contracts being 
with the State of Utah and the Mormon Church, dated 
March 11, 1918, covering an investigation of the Castle 
Peak project and involving a total expenditure for 
cooperative work of $1,998.90, each party to the con- 
tract advancing the sum of $999.45. 


contracts 
irrigation 


Other _ similar 
tion of proposed 
made with the States 


California, Idaho, New 
The total cost 


zona, 
Washington. 


* * * 


sarily exists between the activities of the Bu- 
arid and semi-arid West. 


ONE of the most difficult problems with which the 


for 
projects 
of California, 
Oregon and Wyoming; and with various municipal or 
quasi-municipal organizations in the States of Ari- 
Mexico, 
to the United States 
of such cooperative work has been about $500,000, and 
to the other contracting parties, about $700,000. 


has been paid 
ects on a business 


Conferences 


the investiga- 
been 


Mexico, 


have 
New 


lated localities. 
Oregon and 


storage reservoirs 
Fisheries, but also 


bureau is confronted is that of obtaining settlers 


with approved qualifications of industry, experience, 
The cooperative ‘activities of 
the bureau in its efforts to increase settlement on the 
older projects and to make adequate provision for the 
settlement requirements of projects under construc- 


character and capital. 


tion have been widespread. 


The contract providing for the construction of the 
Kittitas division of the Yakima project, Washington, 
for example, contains a clause under which the State 
assumes the duty and responsibility of promoting the 
development and settlement of this division, includ- 
ing the securing, selection and financing of settlers to 
enable them to purchase the required livestock, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and to improve the lands so as to 
render them habitable and productive. 
pose the State is obligated to provide funds not in 


excess of $300,000. 


Mention should be made of the effective work of the 
in obtaining more 
than 3,000 settlers for the State of Oregon, in which 
work the bureau cooperated to the fullest extent, re- 
sulting in the prompt settlement of the Tule Lake 
division of the Klamath irrigation project. 

* ” * 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 


HE Bureau has been working in close cooperation 
with the Lower Yellowstone Development Asso- 
ciation, comprising representatives of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific Railroads and the Holly Sugar 
Corporation, which has spent several thousand of dol- 
lars in efforts to obtain settlers for the Lower Yellow- 
stone project, Montana-North Dakota. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is bend- 
ing every effort to bring settlers to the North Platte 
Valley and to the Willwood division of the Shoshone 
project, Wyoming, and plans later to concentrate on the 
Riverton project in the same State. 


followed 
been held with State officials, representatives of the 
railroads traversing the projects, officials of sugar com- 
panies, and others interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of the projects, and a number of bills for intro- 
duction in Congress have been drafted in cooperation 
with local project 
terment of conditions. 


Grande Western Railroad with a view to stimulating 
s and the 
ing material help from the Union Pacific System. 


North Platte is receiv- 


project 


Much of the recent settlement activity on the Rio 
Grande project, New Mexico-Texas, is due to the judici- 
ous advertising of the 


Santa Fe; and the Riverton 
projects have both profited by the 


active interest and support of the Chicago & North 


The bureau has at all times coop- 


erated in every possible way with the officials of these 


* * * 


URING the past few years more and more attention 


to cooperation with numerous indi- 


viduals and organizations in an effort to place the proj- 


basis. 


by gratifying results have 


officials with a view to the bet- 


Other forms of cooperation between the bureau and 
the States and municipalities involve small or no ex- 
penditure of funds, 
their beneficial effect on the social and economic life 
of these communities. 


yet the results are far-reaching in 


Cooperation of this type is exemplified- by the legis- 
lation providing for the withdrawal and reservation for 
county parks, public playgrounds, and community cen- 
ters, for the use of the settlers on the Federal irri- 
gation projects, of not to exceed 20 acres in any one 
township in each reclamation project or its division. 


Many of the projects have availed themselves of the 
provisions of this legislation and have established mod- 
ern community parks and playgrounds, developed with 
swimming pools, tennis courts, picnic sites, and other 
accessories for the recreation of the public. 
munity centers have undoubtedly had a marked effect 
in helping to ameliorate rural life conditions in iso- 


These com- 


Closely allied with these recreational activities are 
the plants of food and game fish made in the bureau’s 


not only by the Federal Bureau of 
by the State fish hatcheries, bring- 


ing added enjoyment to the vacationist and others stop- 
ping at these great artificial lakes. 


* * * 


TTHE wholesale destruction of aquatic bird life, par- 

ticularly ducks and geese on their migratory flights, 
has led many States to request that the Reclama- 
tion Bureau reservoirs be set aside by Executive Order 
as bird sanctuaries, and wherever this could be done 


with proper regard to the interests of the water users on 


2xtent. 
A dozen such 


For this pur- 


the projects the bureau has cooperated to the fullest 


bird reservations are scattered 


throughout the projects furnishing a safe refuge in 
the spring and fall for feathered migrants and protec- 
tion and breeding grounds for local species. 
tablishment of these safety zones for game birds has 
had a definite influence in increasing the number of 
ducks, geese and other water fowl on the neighboring 
ponds, canals and other streams outside the reserves, 


The es- 


and has the hearty endorsement of sportsmen as dis- 


creation when not 


tinguished from the market hunters. 


* * * 


GEVERAL of the irrigation projects are on air mail 

routes, and this circumstance has brought requests 
from interested municipalities for the reservation as 
municipal aviation fields of public land embraced in 
reclamation withdrawals, 

Recognizing the increasing importance of this serv- 
ice and the economic advantages which would accrue 
to these localities from the establishment of such air 
ports, the bureau has been glad to acquiesce in their 


in conflict with existing rights or 


future irrigation development. 


In short, the Bureau of Reclamation cooperates 
freely with any organization, State, municipal, or pri- 
vate, where such cooperation tends to advance the in- 
terests of reclamation and the social, political and eco- 


nomic development of the water users on the projects. 


The Orland project, California, is receiving the ac- 


tive support of the Southern Pacific Railway in call- 
ing. attention to land available for settlement there. 
The Grand Valley and Uncompahgre projects, Colo- 
rado, are under the watchful eye of the Denver & Rio 


Copyright, 


Army Orders 


Morton Warner, Specialist 


Capt. David 
; active duty at Rantoul, 


Res., ordered to 
Ill. 7 

Second Lieut. Henry Jennings 
orders of June 9 revoked. : 

Capt. Albert Burton, Signal C. Res., or- 
ders of April 25 amended. To be relieved 
from active duty in time for him to reach 
his home by June 24. 

Lieut. Col. Charles B. Amory, 
Cleveland, O., to Boston, Mass. 

Maj. Samuel Latta Anderson, Inf. 
on duty as additional member of the 
Department General Staff; promoted 
Lieut. Col. Inf. Res. 

Capt. John R. Young, Field Art., from 
Fort McIntosh, Tex., to Baltimore, Md. 

Resignation of Maj. Louis Thomas Byrne, 


Collins, 


C., from 


Res., 
War 
to 


| Inf., of his commission as an officer in the 


wa'uA ciau1234 1234 1234 123456 3456* | 


Army is accepted by the President. 

Capt. Benjamin Franklin Richards, Med. 
C. Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 

Wrnt. Offr. Otto Beyer, from 
Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Dayton, O. 

Resignation of First Lieut. Isadore Sass, 
Signal C., of his commission as an officer 
in the Army is accepted by the President. 

Capt. Edwin B. Schwein, Inf., orders of 


Fort 


Kans., to Fort Jay, N. Y. : 
Capt. Crawford MeM. Kellogg, Chemical 


Warfare Service, from Edgewood Arsenal, | 


Md., to Cambridge, Mass. 

Col. Samuel F. Dallam,, Cav., from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Fort Clark, Tex. 

Lieut. Col. Charles F. Morse, M. C., from 
Boston, Mass., to Jefferson Barr: ks, Mo. 

Lieut. Col. Hugh Henry 
Lieut. Col. Ralph Nelson Greene, Med. C. 
Res., orders of June 14 amended: To School 
of Aviation Medicine. 

Maj. John M. Hewitt, Med. Co., 
Fort Eustis, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mstr. Sgt. William F. Heffner 

placed upon the retired 


from 


he 


Yard, | Hamilton, N. Y. 


Wrnt, Offr.. Thomas G. Finan, retired 


1928, 


Alldredge and | 


Inf., will | 
list at Fort | 





issue of July 


from active service: To proceed from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Wash., D. C., to his 
home. 

_Pvt. Guyson C. Foxwell, transferred from 
_ to 17th Signal Service ompany, Wash., 
a 


Wrnt. Offr. Segward H. Hansen retirement 
from active service is announced. 

_ First Lieut. Earl Edward Garbati, 
C. Res., orders of June 7 amended to read 
“ordered to active duty August 1.” 

f Maj. William M. Connor, Judge Advocate 
General’s Dept., from Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Boston, Mass, 

Capt. Hugh M. Ballard, Med. -C., 
Hawaiian Dept. to Denver, Colo. 

Capt. James iH. Donahue, Inf., from Fort 
McDowell, Calif., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 
4 Corp. William O. McDonald, Signal Serv- 
i z ompany, Wash., D. C., to Fort Bragg, 


from 


Maj. Welton M. Modisette, C., from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., to Fort Marfa, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Earl Herbert Christian, 
Sanitary C. Res., ordered to active duty 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. , 

Second Lieut. Lawrence R. Dewey C., or- 
ders of April 11 amended: To Fort Riley 
Kans. 7 

Second Lieut. 
orders of Feb. 
Kans. 


Charles G. Meehan, C., 
3 amended: To Fort Riley, 


Resignation of Capt. J. Leland Bass, Q. | 


M. C., of his commission as an officer in 
the Army is accepted by the President. 

Lieut. Col. Peter Joseph Brady, orders 
of June 16 revoked. . 

First Lieut. Joseph Hillman Hollister, 
Chaplains Res., ordered to active duty in 
Washington, D. C., for training. ; 

Maj. David McL. Crawford, 
from West Point to Wash., D. C. 

Mstr. Sgt. William H. Hundt will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

First Sgt. Harry A. Bartholomew, Inf.. 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Col. Alvin K. Baskette, Q. M. C., from 
Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Baltimore, Md. 

First Lieut. Alfred Griffin Ashcroft, O. 
D, Res., ordered to active duty at Spring- 


Signal C., 


of the National Park Service, 
the cooperation with the States. 


Air | 


In the next article, to be published in the 
2, Stephen T. Mather, Director 


will tell 


of 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


' Earnings of Land Banks 
Show Increase for 1927 


[Continued from Page ?.] 
| a credit corporation for which the Co- 


losses of that bank. 
Original rediscounts 
and livestock paper by the banks to 
December 31, 1927, aggregated $176,- 
278,327.60 and renewals amounted to 
$80,690,293.21, a total of $256,968,- 
620.81. Original advances to coopera- 
tive marketing associations to the same 
date amounted to $232,318,549.30, with 
renewals aggregating $141,563,269.63, 
a total of $373,881,818,93. In other 
words, the original rediscounts and ad- 


of agricultural 


to December 31, 1927, 
' 596,876.90, and the 
gated $222,253,562.84. 


totaled 
renewals 


$408,- 
aggre- 


counts amounted to $63,325,390.64 and 
renewals $23,916,994.98, a total of $87,- 
242,385.57. Original advances to coop- 
erative marketing associations during 
the same period aggregated $37,075,- 
| 866.47, and renewals $17,915,527.46, a 
| total of $54,991,393.98. The original 





| rediscounts and advances for the year | 


| amounted to $100,401,257.11, and the 
; renewals aggregated $41,832,522.39. 
The rediscounts outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1927, aggregated $43,923,- 
940.42 while the outstanding loans to 
cooperative marketing associations on 
that date amounted to $31,990,596.65, 
making a total of $75,914,537.07. 


field Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Second Lieut. Adrain Oelze Heston, A. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 





lumbia bank had discounted a large vol- | 
ume of notes contributed largely to the 


vances of the banks from organization | 


During the year 1927, original redis- | 


Bond, Elias. 


| British 


| Cole, 


| Douglas, Arthur Henry. 
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Father Bond 
chronicle of pioneer life in Hawaii 
Honolulu, The Friend, 1927. 3324 

British engineering standards association, 
London. ... British standard rules for 
methods of declaring efficiency of elec- 
trical machinery (excluding traction mo- 
tors). (Report no. 269.) 26 p. London, 
Pub. for the Association by C. Lockwood 
& son, 1927. 28-6140 

British engineering standards association, 
London. . British standard specifica- 
tion for black heart malleable iron cast- 
ings. (Not applicable to light castings 
which are to be subjected to hydraulic, 
steam or air pressure te (Report no. 
310.) 7 p. London, Pub. fe the Associa- 
tion by C. Lockwood & son, 1927. 


of Kohala; a 
284 p. 


28-6143 
engineering standards association, 
London. . British standard specifica 
tion for Brunswick chrome green oil 
paste for paints. (Forming one of a series 
tandard specifications for paints, var- 
paint ingredients.) (Report 
illus. I Pub. for the 
Lockwood & son, 1927. 
28-6142 
engineering standards association, 
. British standard specifica- 
Indian reds (pale, middle and 
paints. (Forming one of a 
standard specifications for 
and paint ingredients.) 
6 p. London, Pub. for the 
Lockwood & son, 1927. 
28-6141 
engineering standards association, 
tritish standard specifica- 
steel wire ropes 
purposes. (Report 
London, Pub. for the 
son, 1927. 
28-6145 
engineering standards association, 
. British standard specifica- 
tion for round strand steel wire ropes 
for cranes. (Report no. 302.) 33 p., illus. 
London, Pub. for the Association by C. 
Lockwood & son, 1927. 28-6146 
‘itish engineering standards association, 
London. British standard specifica- 
tion for the dimensions of ball bearings 
and parallel-roller bearings (Report no. 
292.) 53 p. London, Pub. for the Associa- 
tion by C. Lockwood & son, 1927 
28-6147 
engineering standards association, 
3ritish standard specifica- 
tion for the electrical performance of 
transformers for power and lighting. 
(Superseding B. S. specification no. 72 
1917 in so far as it applies.) (Report no. 
171.) 55 p. London, Pub. for the Associa- 
tion by C. Lockwood & son, 1927. 
28-6139 
British engineering standards association, 
London. . British standard specifica- 
tion for white heart malleable iron cast- 
ings. (Not applicable to light castings. 
which are to be subjected to hydraulic, 
steam, or air pressure tests.) (Report no. 
309.) 7 p. London, Pub. for the Associa- 
tion by C. Lockwood & son, 1927. 


or 


of s 
nishes and 
no. 304.) 8 p., 
Association by C. 


ondon, 


British 
London. 
tion for 
deep), for 
series of 
paints, varnishes 
Report no. 305. 
Association by C 


British 
London. 
tion for 
for colliery 
no, 300.) 31 p., 
Association by C,. 


round strand 
winding 
illus. 
Lockwood & 


British 


London. 


British 
London. 


28-6144 | 
| Bucknell university, Lewisburg, Pa. Bucknell 


verse for 1927, written by students of 
Bucknell university. 42 p. Lewisburg, Pa., 
Press of university print shop, 1927. 
28-6271 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. Water power 
branch. . Water powers of Canada, 
November, 1927. (Water resources paper 
no. 60.) 94 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer, 1927. 28-6130 
Canada. Post office dept. Rural mail de- 
livery in Canada. Regulations approved 
by the Post office department of Canada. 
32 p. Ottawa, Can., Printed by F. A. 
Acland, 1927. 28-6440 
Chatley, Herbert. . . “The constitution 
of clay-mud.” (The Institution of civil 
engineers. Selected engineering papers, 
no. 52.) 15 p. London, The Institution, 
1927. 28-6160 
Reginald Sorre. . “The surge- 
chamber in hydro-electric installations: 
methods of calculation.” (The Institu- 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engi- 
neering papers no. 55.) 28 p. London, The 
Institution, 1927. 28-6153 
Cowper, Alfred Denys. ... Lime and lime 
motars. (Gt. Brit., Dept. of scientific and 
industrial research. Building research 


board. Special report no, 9.) 81 p., illus. ! 


London, H. M. 
Harrison and 


Stationery off. printed by 
sons, Itd., 1927. 28-6128 


| Dean, Frank Carleton. The eternal spirit in 


the daily round; meditations for the 
modern mind, by ... with an introduction 
by Samuel McChord Crothers and a pre- 
face by Harold E. B. Speight. 204 p. 
N. Y., Harper, 1928. 28-13232 
... “A generalized 
method for traverse surveys in open coun- 
try.” (The Institution of civil engineers. 
Selected engineering papers, no. 49.) 47 p. 
London, The Institution, 1927. 28-6157 
Eichler, Lillian. ... The new book of eti- 
quette. Illustrations by George Wescott. 
(The star series.) 2 v. in 1. Garden City, 
N. Y., Garden City publishing co., 


28-13% 


| Gluck, Carl. Mary Baker Eddy’s successor, 
ages. : 


fadeless footsteps throughout the 
35 p. London, Printed by Woods & sons, 
1928. 28-13230 


| Gunkel, Hermann. What remains of the Old 


Testament 
translated 
M. A. 


and other essays, by ... 
by the Rev. A. K. Dallas, 

186 p. London, Allen, 1928. 
28-13327 

Howland, Raymond Clarence James. 
“The vibrations of frames.” 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engineer- 
ing papers, no. 47.) 26 p. London, The In- 
stitution, 1927. 28-6163 
Hutton, Jean Gertrude. suilding for 
to-morrow; a series of twenty-five les- 
sons for boys and girls nine, ten, and 
eleven years of age, by Jean Gertrude 


Hutton, prepared in co-operation with the |; 


International association 
tion Bible schools. (The 
gious education texts; 
general editor. Daily 
school series; G. H. 
N. Y., Abingdon press, 
Hutton, Jean Gertrude. . Building for 
to-morrow, teacher’s manual, by Fe 
prepared in co-operation with the Inter- 
national association of daily vacation 
Bible schools. (The Abingdon religious 
education texts; D. G. Downey, general 
editor. Daily vacation church school 
series; G. H. Betts, editor.) 124 p. N. Y., 
Abingdon press, 1928. 28-13328 
Jordan, George Jefferis. The reunion of the 
churches; a study of G. W. Leibnitz and 
his great attempt. 252 p. London, Con- 
stable, 1927. 28-13237 


of daily vaca- 
Abingdon reli- 
D. G. Downey, 
vacation church 
3etts, editor.) 129 p. 
1928. 28-13326 


Klineberg, Otto. An experimental study of | 


factors in “racial” differ- 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
Reprinted from Archives 


speed and othe1 
ences. (Thesis 
versity, 1928. 
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of psychology, no. 93.) 111 p. N. Y., 1928, 
28-13235 

Klineberg, Otto, 1899. An experimental 
study of speed and other factors in “ra- 
cial” differences, by Otto Klineberg. 
(Archives of psychology, no. 93.) N. Yu 
1928. 28-13236 

. National- 
ity law of Latvia, June 2, 1927. In con- 
tinuation of “Miscellaneous no, 2 (1927)” 
(Cmd. 2852) Presented by the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs to Parliment 
by command of His Majesty. (Gt. Brit. 
Foreign office. Miscellaneous no. 8 (1927).) 
5 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
28-6457 

... “The super- 
elevation of highway curves.” (The In- 
stitution of civil engigeers. Selected en- 
gineering papers, no. 50.) 14 p. London, 
The Institution, 1927. 28-6161 
Lintern, Harry Reep. ... “Poole water- 
works.” (The Institution of civil engi- 
neers. Selected engineering papers, no. 
45.) 16 p., illus. London, The Institution, 
1927. 28-6166 


| McAfee, Cleland Boyd. Ministerial practices, 


suggestions, by Cleland 
Harper, 1928. 
28-13329 
M’Gonigle, R. H. ...A further considera- 
tion of the relation between the distri- 
bution of Teredo navalis (Linne), and 
the temperature and salinity of its en- 
vironment. Report of an_ investigation 
carried out under the auspices of the 
National research council and the Biolo- 
gical board. Ottawa, 1926. (Canad . Hon- 
orary advisory council for scientific and 
industrial research. Report no. 20.) 31 De 
Ottwa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1927. 
28-6129 
McLellan, Dugald. . . “The reconstruc- 
tion of Mossgiel tunnel.” (The Institue 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engineer- 
ing papers, no. 53.) 9 p. London, The In- 
stitution, 1927. 28-6165 
pseud. Franciscan missionary 
sisters of the Sacred heart in the United 
States, 1865-1926. 228 p. Peekskill, N. Y., 
Mount Saint Francis, 1927. 28-13228 
.. “A method of obtain- 
ing the leading dimensions and of setting 
out the blade-forms for hydraulic tur- 
bines of the Francis mixed-flow and 
propeller types.” (The Institution of civil 
engineers. Selected engineering papers 
no. 48.) 22 p. London, The Institution, 
1927. 28-6159 
Mawson, Hubert. ... “Tests to determine 
the effects of throtthng the inlet on the 
characteristics for a fan.” (The Institu- 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engineer- 
ing paper. no. 51.) 16 p. London, The In- 
stitution, 1927. 28-6164 
Mitchell, R. W. A monograph covering the 
origin, history and significance of thé 
term Castile soap, together with a dis- 
cussion of the properties, uses, reputa- 
tion, adulteration, and imitation of the 
product; based upon over 900 extracts 
from the literature of 400 “years. 187 p. 
Boston, 1927. 28-6156 
Paul, John Haywood. The Savior and the 
flag, by . .. the substance of two lectures 
which the author has delivered on several 
occasions. 32 p. Upland, Ind., Taylor uni- 
versity press, 1928. 28-13325 
Vickland, Ellen Elizabeth. Women of Assam, 
by E. Elizabeth Vickland, edited by the 
Department of missionary education of 
the Board of education of the Northern 
Baptist convention. 179 p. Phila., The 
Judson press, 1928. 28-13229 
Vivian, Arthur Cecil. . . “A new theory 
of bending.” (The Institution of civil 
engineers. Selected engineering papers, 
no. 44.) 16 p. London, The Institution, 
1927. 28-6152 
Wallace, Robert Charles. The non-metallic 
mineral resources of Manitoba. By R. C. 
Wallace and L. Greer. Issued and dis- 
tributed by Industrial development board 
of Manitoba. 93 p., illus. Winnipeg, 1927. 
: 28-6131 
Williams, Sir Evan Owen. . . “The phil- 
osophy of masonry arches.” (The Insti- 
tution of civil engineers. Selected engi- 
neering papers, no. 56.) 34 p. London, 
The Institution, 1927. 28-6155 
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Cyanide Extraction Of Gold and Silver 
Associated with Arsenic and Antimony 
In Ores, With Especial Reference to those 
In Nevada and South Dakota. By Ed- 
mund S. Leaver and Jesse A. Woolf. 
Technical Paper 428, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

28-26476 

The Volunteers of America. Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26475 

Some Factors Affecting the Demand For 
Milk and Cream in the Metropolitan Area 
of New York. By H. A. Ross, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Technical Bul- 
letin No. 73, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 28-673 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Library of 
Congress. Part I, Group 2, Pamphlets, 
Leaflets Contributions to newspapers or 
Periodicals ete., Lectures, Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, etc. New series 1928, Vol. 25, 
No. 1. Apply Library of Congress. 

(6-35347) 

Contributions to Economic Geology, 1927. 
Part I, Metals and Nonmetals Except 
Fuels. By G. F. Loughlin and G. R. Mans- 
field. United States Geological Survey 
Bulletin No. 795. Price, 50 cents. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. List of gub- 
lications relating to. Apply to Govern- 
ment Printing Office. (26-26374) 

List of Publications of the Department of 
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Experiment Station Record, July, 1928. 
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of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 
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American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
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1928. Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (19-26597) 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Utilities’ Efforts 


‘In Minnesota and 
Dakotas Shown 


Publicity Activities in Three 
States Explained by Sec- 
retary of Division of 


N. E. | A, 


(Continucd from Page 9.) 
t&lks from WCCO, but that has not been 
by arrangement through my association. 

Q. But Mr. Pack is a utility man and 
you know about it? A. I have heard 
him; yes. 

Q. Do you know what his subjects 
were? A. I think the talk I heard was 
on the power situation. 

Q. What aspects of it? A. The rela- 
tion of power to economie life and living. 
Miss Bernice Bell. 

Q. Who? A, Bernice Bell in the com- 
mercial department of the Northern 
States Power Company on the economie 
value of electric appliances. That is the 
extent as far as I know. 

Q. Have there been any moving pic- 
tures on utility subjects exhibited? A. 
Moving pictures—we had a moving pic- 
ture on Red Wing which has been shown 
several times in the university, showing 
the actual working conditions of elec- 
tricity before and after electricity was 
established there, showing the way the 
“drudgery was relieved on the farm in 
various Ways. 

Q. Yes; we have all that. Any other 
moving pictures? A. No other moving 
pictures—we have had the “Romance of 
Power” presented there by Mr. Ripley. 

Q. What is the “Romance of Power”? 
A. The “Romance of Power” is a com- 
pilation of slides showing the drudgery 
of a lot of the people of the world in 
Europe and in Asia. 

Q. Is Mr. Ripley the author of the 
text that goes with the slides? A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent has that lecture by 
Ripley been delivered in your territory ? 
A. He delivered the lecture about seven 
times in our territory; I would say to ap- 
proximately 1,290 people, and I have 
given it several times myself. 

Q. How many times have you given 
it? A. Oh, 12 or 15 times. 

Q. Did Ripley deliver his lecture before 
some schools? A. He delivered it before 
the electric engineering school of the 
university. I delivered it before the eco- 
nomic department of the university. He 
delivered it before the A. I. E. E. in 
Duluth. 

Q. What is the A. I. E. E.? A. Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Q. All right. A. The employees of the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company in 
Duluth, 

Q. Did he deliver it before any 
schools? A. No; no common schools or 
high schools. 

Q. Have you delivered it before any 

common schools or high schools? A. I 
delivered it once before a high school out 
in South Dakota which was not solicited. 
I delivered it before the chamber of 
commerce in the town and the principal 
wanted me to give it to the high school 
Students after he heard the talk. 
' Q. Delivered before clubs or chambers 
of commerce by either you or Ripley? 
A. It has been delivered before the 
chamber of commerce of the Twin Cities 
and before luncheon clubs and dinner 
clubs. 

By the Commissioner: Did this Rip- 
ley address include the subject of pub- 
lic and private ownership? A. No, sir. 
It is divided into three parts; the first 
group of slides shows the study of Eu- 
rope on airplane passenger travel. The 
second group of slides shows peasant life 
and the way a lot of work of the world 
is done by muscle and the way that we 
do it in this country by the use of elec- 
trical power and machinery. That in- 
cludes other forms of power. The third 
group of slides in his selection of stand- 
ard of living which the increased pur- 
chasing power of the laboring people 
because of this mass production made 
possible by the use of electricity, and 
they can buy radios and automobiles and 
things of that sort because of the in- 
creased purchasing power. 

By the Commissioner: These radio ad- 
dresses you spoke of a while ago, do 
they include discussions of public owner- 
ship and private ownership you spoke 
of by radio? A.I think that perhaps 
Mr. Pack did make some allusion to it, 
but not in an argument for or against 
it. Of course, our people are all opposed 
to public ownership. 

Q. He was making an address from 
the standpoint of the utilities? A. Yes; 
from the standpoint of his own interest. 

Q. Well, if he said anything at all on 
the subject he was not likely to say any- 
thing favorable to public ownership. 

A. No, he would not say anything 
favorable to public ownership. 

By Mr. Healy: Have there been 
speeches delivered in your territory un- 
der the auspices of your committee or 
anyone connected with it? A. No; we 
have not done much along public speak- 
ing lines, Judge. Our idea of public re- 
lations has been that the first essential 
was good dependable service, courteously 
rendered, and we have not gone into the 
public speaking field perhaps as much 
as we ought to have done. 

Q. To what extent have you gone into 
it; has there been any public speaking 
under your auspices, except those you 
have spoken about? Do you have a sep- 
arate bureau? A. No. 

Q. Speakers’ handbook? A. No. 

Q. Woman’s committee? A. We have 
a women’s committee, but they do not do 
any public speaking. 

Q. They are not trained todo so? A. 
No; we have not started in on that yet, 
Judge. 

Q. Do the executives or officials of the 
power companies, have they delivered 
public speeches during the past few 
years? A. I think a few have occasion- 
ally when the invitation presented itself. 

-Q. But you testified that there has 
heen no organized effort to promote pub- 
lic speaking? A. That is right. 

_.Q. Have you taken any part in influ- 
encing legislation? Have you sent any- 
body to the capitals of those States? 
A. No, sir. 

*Q. Or kept in touch with the legisla- 
tors? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or with legislation? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you cooperate with your mem- 
ber companies on the status of legisla- 
tion? A. No, sir. 

- Q. Have you printed or caused to be 
Circulated in your territory any pam- 


YEARLY 
IN DEX 


plets on any subject? 


1130) 


Aeronautics 


Comptroller General rules that Post- 
master General may direct printing of 
special air mail envelopes distinctive 
in design and inscription. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Six air mail routes planned by Aus- 
tria. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Two Cuban aviators to attend Army 
Air Corps School at Dayton, Ohio. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Agriculture 
Dr. O. 0. Stine, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural E 
nomics, defends forecastire of prices 
of farm products. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Compulsory campaign against 
borer in heavily infested areas ends as 


moths emerge. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Hogs fed on coconuts at Guam Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station gain 100 | 


pounds at cost of $3.50. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Annual report of member banks is 
issued by Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Bureau of Standards devises accel- | 


erating well for use of low grade fuel 
in accelerating motor car engine. e 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Banking-F inance 


Governor of Bank of Japan and 


President of Kawasaki 


Treasury Department issues warning 
that 
lation. 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 


National Bank of Jugoslavia reviews 
activities for past year. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Annual report of member banks is 
issued by Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Representative Tilson reviews 
nancial legislation since 1921. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


fi- 


Page 7 | 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 


Office. 


Page 11 | 
reports | 


Philippine National Bank 
largest profits last year since 1925. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


Page 7 
See under Railroads heading. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by | 


the Library of Congress. 
Page 11 


Publications issued by the Govern- | divergent views on Japanese financial | 


ment. 


Coal 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds rates unreasonable on coal from 


Page 11 


mines in Winding Gulf District in West | 


Virginia Via Virginia Railway. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Tests by Bureau of Mines reveal that 
all coals are liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion in storage. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Canadian imports of British coal de- | 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 


cline. 


Commerce-T rade 


Department of Agriculture announces 
that work on survey of trade move- 
ments of United States and Canada, in 
response to resolution of Senate, has 
been outlined and parts respective Gov- 
ernment Departments are to take have 
been approved. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Quarantine is lifted on imports of 
evergreens from Canada, surveys hav- 
ing shown that gypsy moth has been 
eradicated. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

A method of computing gain or loss 
resulting from the sale of stock rights 
is outlined by the Income Tax Unit. 
i. T. B4t%) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Weekly statement of business condi- 
tions 
merce for week ended June 23. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Department of Commerce reports 
that imports of citronella last year es- 
tablished new high marks. 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


Department of Commerce is inrormed 
that International Exposition, to be held 
in Barcelona, Spain, will present op- 


he 


Summary of A 


Eco- | 


corn | 


Bank express | 
divergent views on Japanese financial | 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 


$20 counterfeit note is in circu- | 


issued by Department of Com- 


Anited States 


Baily 


each 


volume. 


\" 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 6 


This cumulates the 5 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Indexed b y Grou ps and Classifications 


portunities to extend American trade 
with Spain. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
| Treasury Department issues warning? 
| that $20 counterfeit note is in circu- 
lation. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 
Weekly review of world trade condi- 


{ tions, = 
Page 4, Col. 2 
June business conditions found fairly 
dull in Mexico. : x 
Page 4, Col. 6 

Canadian imports of British coal de- 


cline. 
: Page 6, Col. 7 


Y 
Congress 
Representative Tilson reviews fi- 
nancial legislation since 1921. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Construction 


Building operations during 1927 1 
| ported to be less in 257 cities. than in 
any year since 1923. (Table column 9.) 

_ Page 6, Col. 4 

Depart ment of Commerce is informed 
that Australian Parliament plans fur- 
ther assistance to citizens in building 
homes by enactment of legislation to 
| provide loan fund. 


re- 


Page 3, Col. 6 
| Cotton 


Depart ment of Agriculture rechecks 
| grading of cotton in New York, said 
| to be partly untenderable_ by checkers 
| working for committe of Senate. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


‘Court Decisiores 


See Special Index aad Law Digest 


on Page 8. 


| Customs 


Decisions on tariff assessments made 
| by United States Custorms Court. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Education 


Department of Commerce announces 
that International Educational Film 
Producers’ Congress probably will be 
held in Europe next September; motion 
picture developments im Europe sum- 
marized. Page 3, Col. 5 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of Agriculture announces 
| that work on survey of trade move- 
| ments of United States amd Canada, in 
response to resolution of Senate, has 
been outlined and parts respective Gov- 
| ernment Departments are to take have 
been approved. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce is advised 


that use of weights and measures other | 


| than under metric system is to be pro- 
hibited im Mexico undex decree signed 


recently. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
of Japan and 
Bank express 


Governor of Bank . 
President of Kawasaki 


situation. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
President expresses confidence that 
treaty renouncing war will be signed 
and ready for ratification by Congress 
when it assembles. 
— Page 1, Col. 7 
A copy of the new Mexican law creat- 
ing a federal budget has_ been received 
vy the Department of State from Am- 
bassador Morrow. 
Page 3, Col. L 
Maj. Peter C. Bullard appointed mem—- 
ber of International Control Board for 
the Lake of the Woods. 
Page 3, Col. £ 


State Department announces changes } 


in heads of American diplomatic mis- 


sions. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

National Bank of Jugoslavia reviews 
activities for past year- 

Page 7, Col, 2 

State Department announces changes 

in heads of American diplomatic mis- 

sions. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce is informed 

that Australian Parliarment plans fur- 

ther assistance to citizens in building 

homes by enactment of legislation to 

provide loan fund. 


Department of Commerce is informed 
that International Exposition, to be held 
in Barcelona, Spain, will present op- 

| portunities to extend American trade 
with Spain. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


dull in Mexico, 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Six air mail routes planned by Aus- 
tria, Page 2, Col, 5 
Diplomatists announce departure 
fro 1 capital for summex months. 
i Capital 2, Col, 3 





A. Well, I occa- | 
sionally mimeograph something that | 
strikes my fancy. 

Q. Where have you sent those pam- 
phlets after you have mimeographed 
them? A.I probably sent them to the 
executives of the power companies. 

Q. Has any effort been made in any 
way to get any of your material repro- 
duced in newspapers in your territory? 
A. Not that I know of. Y 

Q. Do you know whether any of it has 
been reproduced? A. No; Ido not know 
about it. ; 

Q. The purpose of this news bulletin 
on the other hand is to get the matter 
that is stated there reproduced in the 
papers, isn’t it? A. There is a twofold 
object. 5 

Q. Is that one of them? A, That is 
one of them and the other is to give the 
editor himself information about any de- 
velopments in the electrical industry. 

You know what these other com- 
mittees have been doing with your_bul- 
letins in other States? A. Yes. They 
wanted the material published. 

Q. You expect to proceed with the 
bulletin along the same lines that they 
have been working on? A. Except that 
we only issue that occasionally to meet 
the wishes of the editors of the news- 
papers up there. 

Q. Was there any conflict between the | 
interest of various classes of your mem- 
bers with respect to the sale of merchan- 
dise? A. Any conflicts in the interests— 


| paper 


if they are competitors for the con- 


sumers’ business, of course there would ! 


bea certain amount of conflict. 

Q. You have contractor dealers who 
are members of your association? A. 
Well, we did have one or two, but we 


haven’t any now. As I remember it, the | 


contractor dealers—that is, the retail 
dealers you are speaking about, are you 
not? 

Q. Does that come about because of 
any conflict between the interests of the 


electrical companies who were selling ap- | 


pliances and the interests of the retailer 
who was also selling them? A.I1 pre- 
sume that they do not think that our as- 
sociation represents the dealers properly 
although we invite the dealers into our 
sectional meetings, whether they are 
members of them or not, we give them 
an invitation and talk over views to In- 
crease the use of electric appliances, 

Q. Have you advocated increased use 
of advertising space by your companies ? 
A. Yes; very strongly. 

Q. Has it increased? A. I have not 
had statistics prepared, but in almost 
every bulletin I will shoot in a little 
stuff about the value of advertising in 
creating a desire on the part of the con- 
sumer tor electrical devices. 

Q. Is one of the purposes of this in- 
treased advertising to promote more Cor- 
dial relations with the editor of the news- 
where the advertising is done ? 
A. As far as my purpose is concerned, 
itis not. It may have that effect, Ido 


/ 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


June business conditions found fairly | 


Two Cuban aviators to attend Army 
| Air Corps School at Dayton, Ohio. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
| Forestry 
Quarantine is 
evergreens from Canada, surveys hay- 
ing shown that gypsy moth has 
{ eradicated. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
1° 
| Game and Fish 
Hunters of geame in United 
; and Alaska mumber nearly six 


| and bring im important revenue 
| States and Territory. 


States 
million 
to 


Page 11, Col. 1 
7 9 

| Gov't Personnel 

| Senator Norris objects to existing 
system of elections, charging that peo- 
ple are unable to free themselevs from 
“power trust.”” 

| Page 2, Col. 4 
President is informed of pending res- 

ignations‘of Herbert Hoover and Dr. 

Hubert Work as Secretaries of Com- 

merce and Interior. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Comptrollex General declines to ap- 


prove employment of Rear Admiral W. | 


j S. Benson, retired, as referee in con- 
| tracts, 
| Page 2, Col. 5 
| Civil Service Commission announces 
| Federal employes eligible for annuity 
| and four years beyond retirement age 
| must quit in 1930. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 
Comptroller General affirms ruling 
on procedure to give effect to law in- 
| creasing pay of Federal employes. 
Page 2, 


sions, 


F i Page &. Ce. 4 
| Govt Topical Survey 
Bureau of 


: Dr. Edward 
Reclamation. 


Reclamation—Article by 
Mead, Commissioner 


Page 11, Col. 3 
| Immi gration 


Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General | 


of Immigration analyzes statistics of 
alien-arrivals during May. 


| Page 3, Col. 4 |! 


| Inland Waterways 


Secretary of Interior announces he | 
will designate, 
President, next week, board of en- 
gineers to study Boulder Dam project. | 

Page 1, Col. 3 

President Coolidge discusses legisla- 
tion‘on barge lines with C. C. Webber, | 
president of the Upper Mississippi 
Barge Line Company. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Insular Possessions | 


Philippine National Bank reports 
largest profits last year since 1925. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 


| Manufacturers 


W. S. Lewis assigned to study do- 
mestic production of hats and hat bodies | 
of wool felt fox women. 

Page 4, Col. 5 | 


| Mines and Minerals 


| Tests by Bureau of Mines reveal that 
all coals are Jiable to spontaneous com- 
| bustion in storage. 


| President, 


- Motion Pictures 


that International Educational 
Producers’ Congress probably -will be 
held in Europe next September; motion 
| picture developments in Europe sum- 
marized. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


| National Defense | 


Section 216, Revised Statutes, pro- 


: viding for naturalization without previ- | 


ous declaration of intention of aliens 


honorably discharged from Armies of | 


the United States held not to include 
| Navy or Marine Corps. (In re Dennis 
Byrne, District Court Western 
District of Washington.) 


for 


Page 8, Col. 6 


District Court for Western District 
of N. Y. declares parachute company 
is infringer on patent of parachute in- 
vented by officer in the Army Air Ser- 
vice. (Van Meter v. Irving Aix Chute 
Company and U. S.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Secretary of Navy announces ap- 
pointment of Rear-Admiral John Halli- 
gan, Jr, to Command airplane carrier 
“Saratoga,” reverting to permanent 

i rank of captain. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


lifted on imports of ; 


been | 


Col. 1 | 
\ State Department announces changes | 
ini heads of American diplomatic mis- | 


of | 


after conference with ; 


Page 1, Col. 4, | 


Department of Commerce announces | 
Film | 


Bibliography is issued by Naval War 
College for professional reading by 
Naval officers. 

9 


=) 


Page 2, Col. 5 

W. R. Whitney chosen chairman of 

board to consider means of satety for 
| submarines. 


Page 6, Col. 3 
| Secretary of the Navy to make trip 
of inspection of naval activities in New | 
England. 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 1, Col, 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 
Page 11 
Two Cuban aviators to attend Army 
Air Corps School at Dayton, Ohio. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Naturalization 


Section 216, Revised Statutes, pro- 
| viding for naturalization without previ- 
ous declaration of intention of aliens | 
| honorably discharged from Armies of 
the United States held not to include 
Navy or Marine Corps. (In re Dennis 
Byrne. District Court for Western 
District of Washington.) 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Oil 


Bureau of Standards devises accel- 
erating well for use of low grade fuel 
| in accelerating motor car engine. 
Page 1, Col. 6 





| Patents 


District Court for Western District 
of N. Y. declares parachute company 
is infringer on patent of parachute in- 
vented by officer in the Army Air Ser- 
vice. (Van Meter v. Irving Air Chute 
Company and U.S.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 ; 

See Special Index and Law Digest | 
| on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Comptroller General rules that Post- | 
master General may direct printing of 
| special air mail envelopes distinctive 
| in design and inscription. 

Page 2, Col. 2 
of postal employes to sick | 
explained. 





Rights 
| leave are 





; : j Page 3, Col. 1 
Six air mail routes planned by Aus- 
tria. | 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Public Health | 


Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 

| and the prevalence of smallpox con- ! 

tinued to be higher in 1928 than in 

corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
nony on May 29 before the Federal 
| Trade Commission in connection with 
activities of public utilities in Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Secretary of Interior announces he | 
| will designate, after conference with 
next week, board of en- 
| gineers to study Boulder Dam project. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Trade Commission inquires into char- 
| acter of public relations work con- 
| ducted by public utilities organiza- | 
tions in Michigan, 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 
Senator Norris objects to existing 
system of elections, charging that peo- 
| ple are unable to free themselevs from | 
| “power trust.” Page 2, Col. 4 
See under Railroad and Shipping ; 
headings. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
that permission has been given widely 
| separated stations to conduct synchron- ! 
ization experiments in operation on 
| same wave length, 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Railroads 


Monthly statements of railroad rev- | 
enues and expenses for New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway and Atchison Topeka & | 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 2 | 

L. F. Loree, chairman of the board 
of directors of both the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas line,, says two roads | 
should be merged; defends right to 
position on latter. 


| Page 1, Col. 1: 





not know, 

Q. That has been advocated at vari- 
ous mectings you have attended as one 
of the reasons why the companies ought 
to Increase advertising accounts? A, 
Not in the meetings or any of the con- 
ferences I have had. 

} Q. You go to meetings of these di- 

} rectors, don’t you? A.I have been to 

} one or two of them. 

Q. You have been to conventions of the 
} National Electric Light Association? 
A. Occasionally. 

Q. Haven't you heard it stated that 
one of the reasons for increasing: the ad- 
vertising acgount was to establish more 
cordial relations with the editor of the 
newspaper? A. Evidently some people 
have that desire. 

Q. Is that one of the reasons that have 
been urged fox increasing advertising 
In your territory? A, Ithink the adver- 
tising has proven itself as far as the 
commercial angle is concerned and is 
certainly justified and we advocate it 
from that angle in our district. 

Q. Has it been urged upon your mem- 
ber companies as a reason for increasing 
advertising to your knowledge? A. Not 
| that I know of in our district. 

Q. How many meetings have you at- 
tended, Mr, Lapham, at which Professor 
Ruggles was 

; two meetings. 

; 4 When were they? A. It was on the 

} same day, in Minneapolis. 

1 Q. What was the date of the mect- 


present? A. I should say | 


ings? A. I think it was in March, 1928, 
or February, 1928. 

Q. Now the first meeting was held 
where? A. Held in the office of T. D. 
Crocker, Minneapolis. 

Q. And the second meeting was held 
where? A. At the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. 

Q. Who attended the first meeting in 
Mr. Crocker’s office? A. It was a meet- 
ing of the utility executives of several 
of the companies, 

Q. What time was the second meet- 
ing held? A, A dinner meeting at the 
Athletic Club. 

Q. Who attended it? A. Professors 
from the University of Minnesota and 
several executives of the power com- 
panies, Professor Ruggles and myself. 

Q. Were there professors of any other 
school or university other than the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota? A. No other 
school. , 

Q. How many of them were present? 
A. As I remember it, eight or ten. 

Q. Professor Ryan was there? - A. 
Professor Ryan was there. 

Q. Professor Stewart was there? A. 

A; 


No. 

Q. Well, who paid for the dinner? 

I think that dinner was paid for by the 
| Northern States Power Company. 

Q. What were the subjects that were 
discussed in the morning meeting, at- 
tended by the utility executives along 
with Professor Ruggles ? , 

A. The only thing was done was going 





| nounces action 


; ment in capital 





ll News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Monthly statements of railroad rev- 
enues and expenses for Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, Atlantic 
Co + Line Railroad. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds rates unreasonable on coal from 
mines in Winding Gulf District in West 
Virginia via Virginia Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Monthly statements of railroad reve- 
nues and expenses for Great Northern 
Railway, New York Central Railroad, 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
taken in uncontested 
cases on Finance Docket. 

: Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Secretary of Interior announces he 
will designate, after conference with 
President, next week, board of 
gineers to study Boulder Dam project. 

Page 1, Col. 8 

Bureau of Reclamation—Article by 
Dr. Edward Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation. 

Page 11, Col. 3 


Science 


Dr. William Bowie, chief, Division 
of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, predicts the forecasting of earth- 
quakes, 


e . 
Shipping 
Alfred H. Haag, director, Bureau of 
Research, Shipping Board, says Ameri- 
can ships carry less than half of our 
exports, 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 7 

President Coolidge discusses legisla- 
tion on barge lines with C. C. Webker, 
president of the Upper Mississippi 
Barge Line Company. 7 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Simplified Practices 


Progress made in simplified practice 
in industry, with special reference to 
recommendations for surgical products, 
is outlined by George Schuster, of Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards proposes stand- 
ards for fire engines based on pump- 


ing capacity. 
c Page 1, Col. 6 
Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
where husband has deposited securities 
in trust, pursuant to agreement with 
wife, the income thereof to be used for 
her separate support, the income is tax- 
able to the husband . (Frank P. Welch 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 10, Col. 3 

General Counsel for Internal Revenue 
Bureau prescribes method for comput- 
ing income tax on réal estate sold on 
installment plan and recovered on de- 
fault. (G. C. M. 3858.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Tax deduction is allowed for trading 
in of automobiles used for business pur- 
poses, through revocation of order by 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (Comr’s 
Mimeograph.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Rejection of opinion evidence by 


Board of Tax Appeals on value claimed | 
for coal land leases upheld by Court of | 


(Bogle & Co. v. Com’r.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
A method of computing gain or loss 
resulting from the sale of stock rights 
is outlined by the Income Tax Unit. 
CE. T. 2417.) 


Appeals, 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that pay- 

stock for leasehold 

should be classified as invested capital. 
(A. W. Woods Theatre Co. v. Comr.) 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Summary of decisions of board of tax 


; appeals, 


Page 10, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of 
Tax Decisions on Page 10. 


W ater Power 


Secretary of Interior announces he 
will designate, after conference with 
President, next week, board of en- 
gineers to study Boulder Dam project. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
W ool 


W. S. Lewis assigned to study do- 
mestic production of hats and hat bodies 
of wool felt for women. 

° Page 4, Col. 5 

Production of wool in Australia ex- 
pected to be 900,000,000 pounds. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


over this questionnaire which Professor 
Ruggles had gotten out to the public 
j utilities and to the professors of the 


universities. 


Q. That was gone over by Professor 
A. In de- 


Ru,:~les and the utility men? 
tail; yes, 


Q. What was done with the question- 
naire? A. The questionnaire was sent 
out as far as utilities were concerned 


to untility executives for answer. 


Q. And other questionnaires were sent 
A. We 


to the professors of the schools ? 
didn’t send questionnaires. 


Q. I didn’t ask you if you sent them. I 
asked you whether questionnaires were 
sent to the professors of the schools? 
He 


A. I think by Professor Ruggles. 
said he would, at least. 


—— Q. Did any of the questionnaires sent 
A. I have 


to the companies come back? 
only received one so far. 

Q. What company answered 
A. The Northwestern Public 
Company of Huron, South Dakota. .- 


Q. Was anything discussed there ex- 
Professor 
A. I think that 


cept the questionnaire that 
Ruggles had prepared? : 
was the whole trend of the discussion. 


Q. It wasn’t confined to the question- 
naire; wasn’t the general question a dis- 
cussion of the cooperation of the cooper- 
the universities .and the 
A. Yes; that was the purpose 


ation between 
industry? : ; 
of Yiat questionnalre. 


Q. Did anybody else talk on the sub- 





en- | 








that? 
Service 


Jugoslavian Bani 
Reviews Status 
National Finane} 


High Rate of Interest Is 
cribed to Excessive Nug 
ber of Banking Insti- 


tutions. 
[Continued from Page 7.) 
the regular credits allowed, and 122, 
000 dinars, or 64.4 per cent of the ame 
set aside for seasonal credits. 

Not only did the banks fail to ni 
use of the total amount set aside ’ 
their credits last year, but on the @ 
trary they had credits standing to t 4 
current accounts at the national b) 
which amounted on the average to 1! 
834,000 dinars. If from this sum 
deduct the average amount of the cr 
of which they made use, it is c™ 
that in the course of last year the ba 
owed the national bank an average 
only 288,855,000 dinars. 

This is 33.3 per cent of the aver 
total amount of all the credit on | 
which the banks had at the national bz 
In 1926 that percentage was 33.4 
cent, so that the difference was ne 
gible. 

We must state here that the lar 
and stronger banks made less use of 
credit of the national bank than 
small provincial banks, which usually 
haust their credit. 


At the end of the year regular cre. 
were allotted to banks to a total s 
of 689,351,500 dinars, which was 13,0¢ 
000 dinars more than at the end of 19 
seasonal credits stdod at 266,849, 
dinars. 

Last year also the national bank ¢ 
tinued its efforts to bring about fusi 
of banks in places where there w 
many, and thus to create stronger bar 
in order to reduce running costs and 
crease the rate of interest. 

After the completion of the bar 
inquiry into the rate of interest a de 
sion Was made,to the effect that 
national bank will be able to grant cre 
to those banks only which have a ce 
tal of at least 5,000,000 dinars at FE 
grade, Zagreb, Ljubljana and Saraje 
and in other places, of at least 1,000, 
dinars, if there are not more than f 
in any one place, but if there are mc 
then to those only with a capital of 
least 2,000,000 dinars. 

As an exception to this rule cre 
may be given to banks with a capital 
less than 1,000,000 dinars if there is o 
one bank in a town. ‘ 

All banks which do not fulfill the 
conditions were given until May 1, 19 
to conform to them. But since it | 
came evident that the term given w 
too short for the banks to be able | 
carry out the demands of the natigi 
bank in present circumstances, the tei 
had to be extended until May 1, 1929.) 

At the same time a letter was sent’ 
the Minister of Trade and Industry } 
which he was asked not to authorize t! 
foundation of any new banks at B 
grade, Zagreb, Ljubljana and Saraje%| 
which should not have at least 10,00: 
000 dinars of capital provided. ; 

Regular credits were granted in t 
course of last year to a total amount — 
1,503,274,400 dinars. If from this su 
of authorized credits is deducted t. 
amount granted to banks, the crec 
granted to all other applicants was 81: 
922,900 dinars. ¥ 

The total credit was divided amo) 
4,332 firms, of which 315 were bank 
and the others various businéss concer1 
Classified according to locality, the loa 
were distributed among 448 places 
the Kingdom. The average percenta; 
of used credit was 60.1 per cent. 

A comparison of the amounts of cre 
its granted last year with those of t 
previous year shows that the loans giv: 
last year were 101,641,250 dinars mon 
Loans were canceled and reduced durir 
last year to an amount of 177,995,5! 
dinars, which means that the new loa 
granted in the year totaled 179,636,8 
dinars. ' 

This regular credit was distrib} 
thus: 11,260,000 dinars to exporter 
171,770,400 dinars to importers; 394 
569,500 dinars to manufacturers; 48,914 
900 dinars to crafts and small industri 
undertakings; 14,490,000 dinars to agy 
cultural coperatives, and 82,918,100 dina 
to other applicants. Export trade al: 
enjoyed seasonal loans last year to : 
amount of 408,995,000 dinars, making 
total of altogether 510,255,000 dinars. 

In the course of last year 968 perso 
and undertakings made application 
the national bank for the authorization 
loans. The activity and property of 5- 
of the applicants were such that the 
demands could not be granted, but 4: 
were accepted and loans given to a tot, 
of 93,636,800 dinars. 

Six hundred and fifty-eight persor 
and undertakings also sent in applic. 
tions for the increase of their credits. 

Of these 120 were refused, while tl 
credits of the rest were increased t 
86,000,000 dinars. By the end of the yed 
decision was made on all petitions f 
new or increased credit, held either froj 
the central office or at the branches) 
the national bank. 

We may fairly say that the great 
number of business men who desery 
credit from the national bank by the 
activity and property, and who asked fe 
loans, gained them, naturally to th 
amount which the national bank was ab 
to grant in accordance with its meat 
and the monetary conditions of th 
places from which the applications we 
made. 


ject besides Professor Ruggles? 
A. Professor Ruggles, I thins Mr. Pad 
on the point of view of the universit) 
professors were asked, I think the dea 
of the engineering school talked, and t 
dean of the law school talked, and the dea 
of the law school talked, and the dea 
of the economics school, if ‘I rememb 
correctly, talked. It was all in rega 
to the relationship between universitié 
and the light and power companies a 
how they could mutually assist eac 

other. That was the purpose of it. 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission on May 29 in its inves 
tigation of public vtilities, will be 
concluded in the issue of July k 

( 


‘ 





